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An extraordinary concurrence of circumstances has invested 
the name of Chatterton with peculiar interest ; and has placed 
a boy, singular, it is true, and possessed of talents, but not pre- 
eminently raised, as we feel assured, by mighty intellect above 
his fellows, on the same throne of fame with a Shakspeare and 
a Milton, and in a condition successfully to contest the crown 
of genius with these acknowledged and proud favourites of 
Nature and the Muse. The cause of Chatterton, permitted as 
he was to rush into the grave from penury and despair, has en- 
gaged the attention of an enlightened age; and, while the 
ground in which he rests has been strewn with the offerings of 
wlmost all the poets of the day, every event of his life has been 
explored with the most minute enquiry, and has been produced 
to the world with the most ostentatious display of exagge- 
rated importance. If indeed he were the creator of those po- 
ems which he attributed to Rowley, it must be confessed that 
the posthumous honours which have been offered to him, are 

as vet inadequate to the claims of his genius; and that we 
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must still exert ourselves for expressions to impart our full 
sense of those intellectual powers, which appear so greatly to 
transcend the accustomed liberality of Providence in its inter- 
course with man. But, on the contrary, if this theme of so ma- 
ny pens, who has been obtruded on us as the just object of al- 
most idolatrous admiration, should be discovered not to be the 
impostor for whom he has passed, and in whose character alone 
he has been illustrious ;_ it is surely high time to drop the cur- 
tain on the piece, and to dismiss the theatrical monarch from 
his accidental greatness to that mediocrity of rank which is 
properly his own. 

To discuss and to determine, as far as it can now be deter- 
mined, this controverted and, in some views of it, this impor- 
tant and interesting question, was the motive which impelled 
us to select the life of Chatterton by Mr. J. Davis for the sub- 
ject of anarticle in our Review. This inducement indeed 
alone could have led us to such a choice: for whoever may 
have read the production which is now before us, must imme- 
diately be sensible that, formed as it wholly is with shreds and 
patches from Dr. Gregory’s most respectable narrative of the 
same life, ill arranged and sewed together with expression, which 
is sometimes very big and sonictiines very little, it cannot be 
an object for the grasp and examination of criticism. 

Ina short advertisement, prefixed to his little volume, Mr. 
Davis informs us that ‘* a new life of the Boy-bard was indis- 
putably wanted ; that the task was wdertaken by the author 
with no small diligence ; and that he has endeavoured to make 
his biography agreeable, entertaining and instructive.” If 
we are disposed to-admit the premises of Mr. Davis in this sen- 


tence, which we have varied from the original only by transfer- 
ring its government from the first to the third person, we must 
thank him for the spirit with which he undertook, and for the ef- 
fect which he has endeavoured to communicate to his biography. 
Though he cannot expect us to congratulate him on his suc- 
cess, we must at least respect his zeal and his ambition ; and in 
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any event pronounce these qualities, when exerted in a lite- 
rary cause, tobe entitled to our praise. To Mr. Davis, though 


ee. a 


from a hint in his present work we rather suspect that his pre- 
vious authorship has suffered from the discountenance of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, we profess ourselves to be altogether 
strangers, unacquainted with every thing connected with him 
but his name, as it stands in the title-page of the volume, which 
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is now in our hands. Hemay be a veteran book-maker, and 
then his condition will be desperate : but if he be a young man, 
as yet unpractised in composition, we will indulge a hope that, 
in time, and with the proper cultivation of his mind and taste, 
he may produce something more worthy of the public attention. 
Amidst the numerous and staring faults of his page, there is a 
discovery of vigour, which induces us to think that, by correct- 
ing his bad and improving his good points, Mr. Davis may yet 





accomplish his purpose of attaining rank as an author. For 
the present at least we wish that he would not aim at eloquence 
or pathos ; but, when under the temptation, would reflect that, 
with respect to these, the attempt and not the deed is certain 
to confound. Some of Mr. Davis’s sentences are good; and 
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his criticism is occasionally not bad: this however is frequently 
rested on reasonings which are false; and we often find his 
conclusions at notable variance with his premises. W hen 
we cite the following passage from Mr. Dayis’s production, 
our object, without censuring or approving, is merely to 
exhibit a very striking copy of one of the most weak and re- 
prehensible of Doctor Johnson’s critical observations. If we 
had forgotten this writer’s remarks on the Lycidas of Milton, 
and for the credit of their maker they ought to be buried in 





the deepest oblivion, they would be irresistibly forced upon our i 
recollection by Mr. Davis’s reflections on a part of the mono- | 
dy, devoted to the memory of Chatterton by Mr. Coleridge. 
It may be proper to produce the lines of the poet, (which 
likewise remind us of the Lycidas,) to enable our readers with 


_ the nore accuracy to appreciate the merits of the critic. 
p 2 
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, ‘¢ O Chatterton! that thou wert yet alive! 
Sure thou would’st spread the canvass to the gale, 
And love, with us, the tinkling team to drive 
O’er peaceful Freedom’s undivided dale ; 
And we at sober eve, would round thee throng, 
Hanging enraptur’d on thy stately song! 
And ; greet with smiles the young-ey ri Poesy 
All deftly mask’d, as hoar Antiquity ! »» 


On this effusion of the Muse, Mr. Davis observes, 


‘¢ All this is mere sound, signifying nothing. We well know that 
‘¢ neither Chatterton nor Mr. Coleridge would have spread the can. 
** vass to the gale, nor turned waggoners in America, and driven 
** the tinkling team. Neither is it very likely that Mr. Coleridge, 
‘and Mr. Southey, and Mr. Lovel, would have assembled at eve 
‘¢ round Chatterton, and hung enraptured on his song. ‘They would, 
‘¢ more probably, have damned his song with faint praise, or heard 
‘¢ it with sad civility.”’ 

If it were our purpose to bring Mr. Davis’s authorship toa 
strict critical trial, we might amuse ourselves and our readers 
with a variety of citations from his work: but having dragged 
him into light for objects professedly our own, it would be un- 
generous and perhaps unfair to sport unnecessarily with his 
feelings, in whatever licence he may have indulged himself 
with respect to the sensibilities of others. Ifis page indeed is 
the most desperate, in the damnation which it deals around, of 
any with which we are acquainted ; and, as a writer, he may be 
said to wield not the sword of execution, but the besom itself of 
destruction. ‘The numbers of our unhappy species, who are 
involyed in the fatal sweep of Mr. Davis’s indigna’ >n, are 
nearly equal to those, which have ever fallen beneath the san- 
cuinary rage of a Tartar conqueror ; and to enumerate the vic- 
tims of our author may terrify our readers, while it makes the 
very pen to.quiver in our own strong gripe. Pobr Catcott and 
Barret; Dean Milles and Jacob Bryant; the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers and the whole mass of the Bristol population ; the late 
Lord Orford with Drs. Gregory and Knox, Messrs. Coleridge 


and Hayley ; and (shame on the hand of massacre which can- 
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not be arrested by pity for the tenderness of sex!) Mrs. Robin- 
son, Mrs. Cowley, and Miss Williams, are all included, though 
for various denominations and degrees of guilt, in the damna- 
tory sentences of the unrelenting Mr. Davis. From this fierce 
writer, whois not inclined to discriminate nicely between friends 


and foes, even Mr. Southey, one of the most zealous assertors of 


the genius of Chatterton, and Mr. Warton, its most renowned 
champion, cannot escape without the experience of a wound ; 
and Gray and Mason, we scarcely know why or how, are drag- 
gcd into a participation of the widely extended vengeance. Tor 
the hapless beings, who have thus suffered by a weapon of the 
same species as that with which the strong Danite smote his un- 
circumcised enemies, we can only express our unavailing re- 
gret, and, trembling with fearful prescience of our own fate, 
we must resign them without an effort in their favour to the 
severity of theirs. We will only sigh over each of them, Sit ¢ibé 
terra levis! or, to express our benevolent sentiment in our own 
language, may that which has been pronounced by the Wise- 
man to be ‘ heavier than a stone or sand,’’* lie lightly, as 
lightly as it can, on thy mortal remains!—Not to plunge ourselves 
deeper in the abyss of Mr. Davis’s resentment, we will now dis- 
miss him, as a writer, from our notice, and reserve him, only as 
he is a narrator of facts, for the future subject of our occasional 
reference. 

The incidents of the short, life of Chatterton, though not 
wholly of a common nature, have excited attention principally 
with that adventitious consequence which they have derived 
from men, who, persuading themselves that he was a wonder, 
have been resolute to see what was visible only to their own 
eyes, and to trace even in darkness the luminous principles of 
the meteor of their fancy from its first concoction, till it con- 
densed into full light and blazed upon the world. 
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The posthumous son, of a sexton and petty schoolmaster in 
. te 
ERPS 


ol, Thomas Chatterton was born in this city, on the 20th 
of November, 1752. Waving effectually resisted the assiduous 
attempts of his mother to acquaint him with the alphabet, he 
was placed, when he was five years old, at the little school of 
which his father had been the master, to obtain instruction 
from hands more conversant with the arts of imparting 
it. But here the tond hopes of his mother were again disap- 
pointed; for, after an adequate trial, he was returned to her by 
his master as an incorrigible blockhead. ‘The good woman 
was now in despair: but a fortunate occurrence interposed very 
seasonably for her relief. The boy’s attention having been struck 
with some ornamented letters in the title-page of a music-book, 
the circumstance was skilfully and successfully improved by 
his vigilant instructress. In the first progress of knowledge he 
was now led without interruption from 4, to Z: and his biogra- 
phers are careful to inform us that the book, in which he was 
taught to combine these subjects of his literary triumph, was a 
bible in the old English or black-letter character. When the 
difficulty of reading was overcome, he was admitted, at the age 
of eight years, into Colston’s charity-sehool, and committed to 
the direction ofa Mr, Haynes. Here young Chatterton conti- 
nued till he had passed his fourteenth year, intractable and 
gloomy, actuated only by the common desire ot donineering 
over his play-mates, and without discovering to the dull eyes 
of his master, accustomed as they were to the observation of 
youthful intellect, even the rudiments or germ of any extraordi- 
nary talents. The usher of this school, a Mr. Philips, indul- 
gig his fondness for poetry and writing verses, encouraged In 
the imaturer boys, who were under his care, a taste similar to 
his own; and impelled them with his example and sugges- 
tions to an emulous contest for the favour of the Muse. But 
although Mr. Phiips’s wish to disseminate his own taste among 
the scholars was not without effect, and he was gratified by see- 


ing a large crop of young versifiers springing up beneath his 
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cultivation to be the future ornaments of newspapers and ma- 
gazines, yet could he not produce any symptom of poctic vege- 
tation in Chatterton, or number him with the Parnassian flowers 
of his field. Though now twelve years old, Chatterton re- 
mained apparently dead to the vivifying touch of example, 
and, standing quite aloof from the rhyming competition of his 
associates, he took no part in their exertions and participated 
with them in no common feeling, neither rejoicing with the 
victor nor sympathising with the vanquished. In secresy and 
silence however he was induced, it seems, to make a trial of 
his powers; and about this time he composed a small copy 
of verses, of the satiric cast, in which his admirers can discover 
the trace of premature genius, but which to our less discrimi- 
nating sight presents nothing more than what might be ex- 
pected from a boy of common talents, familiarized to metre by 
the writings and recitations of his comrades. At this period he 
began to disclose a taste for reading, which he gratified, as well: 
as he could, by hiring books, principally on the subjects of his- 
tory and divinity, with the litue money with which the pover- 
ty of his mother could supply him, But he seemed still to 
persevere in his moroseness to the Muse : and from the circum- 
stance of his not blending in any degree with the circumfiluent 
poetry of his schoolfellows and master, one * of his friends, 
a young man also of talents, has very naturally inferred that 
Chatterton was then destitute either of the inclination or the 
abilities requisite for the exercises of verse, In despite how- 
ever of this inauspicious augury, and of studies which appear 
to be as ill adapted to the taste as they are ill calculated to 
cherish the imagination of a poet, we are assured by his biogra- 
phers, whose steps we carefully follow, that he was now disco- 
vering the ardour and the versatility of his genius; that he 
paraphrased one chapter of Job, and more than one of Isaiah ; 
and that he wrote a satire on his upper master, whose name we 
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* Mr. Thistlethwaite. 
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here find to be Warner, though Mr. Davis had before. led us te 
believe that it was * Haynes. 

In his fifteenth year, young Chatterton was removed from 
the charity school, and stationed, as an articled clerk, in the 
office of a Mr. Lambert, an attorney in Bristol; and it was in 
this situation, if we could rely on Mr. Davis’s confident asser- 
tion, that our intellectual phanomenon produced those great 
births of mind, which have since imparted immortality to his 
memory. But his genius was still dormant, till it was roused, 
and its energy directed into a splendid path of action by the 
occurrence of a very remarkable event. 

In the muniment room of the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
in Bristol, was deposited avery old chest, which had immemo- 
rially been called the coffer of Mr. Canynge, an eminent mer- 
chant of this ancient city, who, during the reign of the fourth 
Edward, had either founded or re-built the church. The keys 
belonging to this chest having been lost, and some deeds, which 
it was supposed to contain, being wanted, the six locks, which 
secured it, were forced by an order of the Parochial Vestry in 
1727, and the deeds, which were found in it under the exami- 
nation of an attorney, were removed. Many parchment MSS. 
however, which were determined to be of no legal utility, were 
left in their former situation; and were thus submitted, as the 
fastenings of the chest were not replaced, to the discretion of 
the subordinate officers of the church. Of the MSS, thus open 
to pillage, the father of our Chatterton, who was then the sex- 
ton and whose ancestors through a long course of years had 
held the same office in the parish, possessed himself without 
remorse ; and by the depredator and his wife they were applied 
to all the purposes, to which old parchment is capable of being 
converted. ‘They covered the books of the Sexton’s scholars, 








* On referring to Dr. Gregory’s Narrative, we find that War- 


ner was the upper, and Haynes, who was friendly to Chatterton, 
the under master of this charitable institution. 
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and they inclosed the thread of the females of his family ; and 
by these means numbersof them were destroyed. On one of 
his occasional visits to his home, the attention of young Chat- 
terton was struck with some writing, which he could imper- 
fec\iy read, on a threadpaper of his mother’s, and his excited ) 
curiosity bnpelling him to enquiries, the result of which was. 
satisfactory, he exclaimed that ** he had found a treasure, and 
was so glad that nothing could be like it.’ His first care, on 
this discovery, was to secure the MSS. still existing with his 
mother or in the chest; and his next, to obtain all the glossa- 
ries and the writers of old) English which were within his 
reach, not for the obvious purpose of decyphering the parch- 
ments thus thrown accidentally into his hands, but for that, as 
we are required to believe, of accomplishing a forgery on the 
suggestion and with the pretence of these MSS. and of thus 
converting his wonderful abilities to the labour of a lie, and 
then exhibiting them under a profound disguise to the world. 
If we attend to his present biographer, it was not till he had 
nearly attained his sixteenth year, and consequently not till 
a considerable period had intervened since the date of this dis- 
covery, that Chatterton communicated any specimen of the 
poctry which he had found, or of the fraud which he had 
achieved: but there is evidence to prove that antecedently to 
the circumstance, which we are now about to relate, and imme- 
diately after his discovery of the old parchments, he imparted 
to his friends some of those compositions which he attributed to 
Thomas Rowley, a secular priest of the fifteenth century ; and 
which, if they were altogether the creatures of his own fancy, 
must consequently have been produced by him when he was 
little more than fourteen. Not to anticipate however any part 
of the argument, and to proceed without interruption in our 
narrative, when the new bridge of his native city was opened, 
and his fifteenth year was on the point of closing in the Octo- 
ber of 1788, he strongly excited the public notice by inserting 
in Farley’s Bristol Journal, *¢ A description of the Fryars passing 
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over the old bridge, taken from an ancient manuscript.” This 
paper, as Mr. Davis most justly remarks, is singularly curious. 
[It is, indeed, so specific, so appropriate and so characteristic 
that, on the supposition of its being a forgery by the hand ofa 
boy not yet sixteen, it must be regarded as a real wonder: but 
with reference to other wonders, for which our belief is impe- 
riously demanded by the advocates of this boy’s powers and 
fraud, it is only a mere trifle and of too little consequence to 
induce us to pause for its examination. 

The attention of Bristol was now awakened, and, the paper 
in question being traced to Chatterton, he was closely interro- 
gated on the subject. In his answers, which were obtained by 
assiduity and management, he disclosed all the circumstances 
which we have related respecting the discovery of the MSS. 
of Rowley; and it must be observed, that to his first story, 
which in its minutest particulars and in additional detail was 
subsequently attested by his mother and his sisters, he serupu- 
Jously and pertinaciously adhered to the latest moment of his 
life. [lis life indeed was short; and yet was it sufficiently 
Jong to solicit him with occasion to falter in his falsehood, and 
to press him with temptation to renounce it; and if he were an 
impostor, he will occur to us in the history of our race asa 
solitary instance of the deliberate preference of fraud, when 
convicted by her yotary’s experience of an immediate connec- 
tion with ruin, to truth with the rich rewards of fame and 
of fortune ostensibly in her hands. 

The MSS. of Rowley soon introduced Chatterton to two of 
the mest eminent, if weaith be not the sole criterion of eminence, 
ainong the citizens of Bristol,—Mr. Barrett, a surgeon, distin- 
guished by his literary taste and then meditating the history of 
his city; and Mr. Catcott, a clergyman, celebrated for his 
antiquarian researches and not without a name in the republic 
of letters. From the notices of these gentlewen, to whom he 
gave, or pretended to give some of his MSS, Chatterton de- 


rived more than pecuniary benefit; for le was brought by 
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them into company ; and soelevated was he by the consequent 
attentions which he experienced, that his hopes of future for- 
tune seem to have been raised far above the just excitement of 
the occasion, At this period, it must be remarked that the 
boy, whom we are forbidden to hesitate in acknowledging as 
the author of the poems which he communicated as Rowley’s, 
was, according to the testimony of Mr. Catcott, ignorant of 
grammar; and we know that aa anonymous Ictter, which he 
sent about this time ina disguised hand to his late school- 
master, was detected beneath the inadequate concealment with 
which this asserted forger had been able to cover his writing. 
His mind now seemed to be wholly occupied with the subject 
of his MSS. or, as his partisans will have it, with the project 
of his imposture. He was busy with glossaries and Saxon 
dictionaries: he teased his family with recitations: he would 
sometimes exercise his ingenuity in the imitation ef old MSS, 
and, scribbling strange characters on pieces of parchment, he 
would daub them with ochre, blacken them ina candle, rub 
them eu the ground, and complete the process by rumpling 
them in his hand: he was fond of walking in the meadows 
near Redcliffe church, and there, frequentlysthrowing himself 
on the ground, he would seem as in a kind of trance ; and then 
on a sudden and abruptly would say, ** That steeple was burnt 
down by lightning :—there was the place where they formerly 
acted plays.” 

Inflated with the ideas of his own importance, and dissatis- 
fied) with the more humble and less profitable patronage of 
Bristol, he now solicited the observation of the great, and 
opened a correspondence with the literary and antiquarian 
Ilorace Walpole. But the result of this measure not fulfilling 
his sanguine and childish expectations, his MSS. being sus- 
pected and his advances slighted, his spirits became de- 
pressed ; and, having already quarrelled with his friends 
Catcott and Barrett, whom he satirized, he intimated an inten- 
tion of suicide, and was in consequence turned out of doors by 
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his master, Lambert. In this emergency, the proud and dise 
appointed boy resolved to seek an asylum in the metropolis, 
with the assurance of finding in that great mart of talents the 
opportunity of distinction and of fortune. Here, then, he 
engaged himself with various publishers ; wrote with incessant 
assiduity, in verse and in prose, for the opposition and for the 
ministry, aud exerted all the powers which he possessed for 
the great prizes of successful authorship. But the issue was 
unfavourable :—the public, insensible of his merits, were 
inexorable to his demands ; and the effect of his labours, which 
were infinitely great and urged to the neglect of the common 
necessities of nature, far from realizing his dream of ambition, 
would not supply him even with bread. Without the in- 
dulgence of any vicious or expensive habit, he fell into utter 
want, and, after an ineffectual attempt to obtain from the 
offended or the conscientious Barrett a recommendation to 
place him as a surgeon ina slave-ship, he terminated his life 
by poison *, in the ci¢hteenth year of his age, when he had 
previously destroyed all his MSS. and left nothing behind him 
but a few small parchments, evidently sullicd with the attempts 
of forgery. 

This is the substance of the life of Thomas Chatterton ; and 
whatever reflexions it may suggest to us and the ordinary sons 
of men, it supplies the advocates of his genius and imposture 
with abundant matter of admiration, and every where offers to 
them what they are determined to find. With a power pe- 
culiar to themselves, and an infatuation stronger than the 
lover’s when he softens the defects of his mistress with the 
shade of a foreign language, calling her, if her complexion be 
dark and sallow, a brunetic ; if her temper be sharp and saucy, 


vif et piquant, Nigra, wedaryeoos’ immunda et foelida, axocp.0s" 
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* Arsenic or opium, for his biographers differ on this very im. 
material point, 
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Coesia, Tladdadiov" nervosa et lignea, Aoguas’ ‘The devotees of 
Chatterton discover importance in his littleness, wrest effects 
from their most obvious and natural causes, and convert the most 
trodden dirt into the aliment of their purpose. Is he pronounced 
by the master, beneath whose eye he has passed almost every 
hour from his eighth to more than his fourteenth year, to be un- 
promising and dull? From the very circumstances which induced 
this blundering pedagogue to form his decision does Mr. W arton 
declare that he should have derived the assurance of the boy’s 
genius and drawn the presage of his future greatness. Is the 
young wonder dead to that excitement of poctry, which roused 
his school-fellows to rhyming and stanza-making? ‘This disco- 
vers that lofty pride of conscious superiority which could not 
descend to such puerile competition, and felt more dignity in 
playing at taw or building mud houses than in construct- 
ing the fabric of a verse. When his love of reading, 
awakened with difficulty, directs itself to history and divinity, 
—this course of study forms the best preparation for the poet ; 
and when he writes a satire, the trivial production is not only 
an effusion of high talent, but is an argument also of the 
versatility of its author’s powers, engaged at the same time in 
the projection of serious, sublime, and pathetic poetry. When 
the discovery of the MSS. of whatever nature they were, 
seizes on his whole mind, and when in consequence he ransacks 
for knowledge all the repositories of the old English dialect, 
which he could collect; when he talks to his family and his 
companions on scarcely any other topic than that of the trea- 
sure which he had found ; when, in a sort of fine phrenzy, he 
traverses the fields, uear that church in which these old 
writings had been preserved and to which some of their 
narration refers—all this is the direct evidence of a mind 
intensely bent upon imposture, delighted with the suggested 
Opportunity of fraud and eager to possess itself of the means 
of successful execution. His ignorance of grammar at the 
time when he produced the compositions imputed to Rowley, 
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his master, Lambert. In this emergency, the proud and dis. 
appointed boy resolved to seck an asylum in_ the metropolis, 
with the assurance of finding in that great mart of talents the 
opportunity of distinction and of fortune. Here, then, he 
engaged himself with various publishers ; wrote with incessant 
assiduity, in verse and in prose, for the opposition and for the 
ministry, aud exerted all the powers which he possessed for 
the great prizes of successful authorship. But the issue was 
unfavourable :—the public, insensible of his merits, were 
inexorable to his demands ;: and the effect of his labours, which 
were infinitely great and urged to the neglect of the common 
necessities of nature, far from realizing his dream of ambition, 
would not supply him even with bread. Without the in- 
dulgence of any vicious or expensive habit, he fell into utter 
want, and, after an ineffectual attempt to obtain from the 
offended or the conscientious Barrett a recommendation to 
place him as a surgeon in a slave-ship, he termiuated his life 
by poison *, in the ci¢hteenth year of his age, when he had 
previously destroyed all his MSS. and left nothing behind him 
but a few small parchments, evidently sullied with the attempts 
of forgery. 

This is the substance of the life of Thomas Chatterton ; and 
whatever reflexions it may suggest to us and the ordinary sons 
of men, it supplies the advocates of his genius and imposture 
with abundant matter of admiration, and every where offers to 
them what they are determined to find. With a power pe- 
culiar to themselves, and an infatuation stronger than the 
loyer’s when he softens the defects of his mistress with the 
shade of a foreign language, calling her, if her complexion be 
dark and sallow, a brunelic ; if her temper be sharp and saucy, 


vif et piquant, Nigra, pedaryeoos’ immunda et foelida, axocp.os" 
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* Arsenic or opium, for his biographers differ on this very im- 
material point, 
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Ceesia, Tladdadiov" nervosa et lignea, Aoguas: ‘The devotees of 
Chatterton discover importance in his littleness, wrest effects 
from their most obvious and natural causes, and convert the most 
trodden dirt into the aliment of their purpose. Is he pronounced 
by the master, beneath whose eye he has passed almost every 
hour from his eighth to more than his fourteenth year, to be un- 
prontising and dull? From the very circumstances which induced 
this blundering pedagogue to form his decision does Mr. W arton 
declare that he should have derived the assurance of the boy’s 
genius and drawn the presage of his future greatness. Is the 
young wonder dead to that excitement of poetry, which roused 
his school-fellows to rhyming and stanza-making? ‘This disco- 
vers that lofty pride of conscious superiority which could not 
descend to such puerile competition, and felt more dignity in 
playing at taw or building mud houses than in construct- 
ing the fabric of a verse. When his love of reading, 
awakened with difficulty, directs itself to history and divinity, 
—this course of study forms the best preparation for the poet ; 
and when he writes a satire, the trivial production is not only 
an effusion of high talent, but is an argument also of the 
versatility of its author’s powers, engaged at the same time in 
the projection of serious, sublime, and pathetic poetry. When 
the discovery of the MSS. of whatever nature they were, 
seizes on his whole mind, and when in consequence he ransacks 
for knowledge all the repositories of the old English dialect, 
which he could collect; when he talks to his family and his 
companions on scarcely any other topic than that of the trea- 
sure which he had found ; when, in a sort of fine phrenzy, he 
traverses the fields, uear that church in which these old 
Writings had been preserved and to which some of their 
narration reters—all this is the direct evidence of a mind 
intensely bent upon imposture, delighted with the suggested 
Opportunity of fraud and eager to possess itself of the means 
of successful execution. His ignorance of grammar at the 
time when he produced the compositions imputed to Rowley, 
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and his inability to disguise his own hand when he had ac. 
complislicd the most dextrous and artificial forgeries, are 
circumstances, which unfortunately did not occur to his ad- 
mirers, or no doubt they would have twisted and fashioned 
these odd-looking facts into strong supports of their cause— 
and his want of knowledge and of skill in these instances 
would unquestionably have been the effects of consummate 
art, exerted to deepen the darkness in which it was his ambi- 
tion to bury his gentus and his designs. Even to his character 
and his person do the perversions of his—friends shall we call 
them or his enemies ?—extend. He was remarkable, as his 
family and his youthful companions assert, for his steady ad- 
herence to truth; and his master-passion, as the concurrence 
of all testimony will not suffer us to doubt, was the love of 
literary distinction: but the partisans of his genius maintain 
that he passed his life in the fabrication of a lie; and that he 
threw from his own brows the brightest crown plaated on them 
by the Muse, and consigned it to hover over the head ofa 
phantom. [lis eyes were grey: but although grey was the 
colour of the eyes of Pallas, itis not altogether satisfactory to the 
worshippers of Chatterton, and they are forced to make the 
best of it they can. ‘¢ His eyes (says Mr. Davis) were grey, 
but fire rolled at the bottom of them as it does in black eyes.” 
We know not to whom this nonsense is imputable—to Mr. 
sarrett its asserted author, or to Mr. Davis its reporter—but 
nonsense, beyond all question, it is; for, not te observe that we 
cannot discover what is meant by fire rolling at the bottom of 
eyes, black eyes have no peculiar privilege to glow. The 
eye is kindled solely by the mind; and an ardent intellect 
will rush in lustre and in fire from the iris of any eye, be the 
tint of it black, brown, grey, or blue. But this is to stop to 
pick up the stalk of a rotten pippin, when our course is to be 
long, and our object is of consequence. 

Above the weakness of credulity or even of doubt on the 
subject which is before us, Mr. Davis, and Mr, Southey, (we 
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should not on any other occasion couple these unequal men 
in the same sentence, and we must therefore request Mr. 
Southey to pardon us,) and Mr. Southey’s co-adjutor in the 
editing of the works of Chatterton, regard every opinion, 
which stands in opposition to theirs, on the question of the 
Rowley poems, with no inconsiderable degree of contempt; 
and the poor wight, who is so unfortunate as still to believe 
in the authenticity of these productions, can hope for no milder 
sentence than that of being thrown among those, who are proof 
against conviction either from that extreme softness of the 
faculties which deadens the stroke, or that extreme hardness, 
which is insusceptible of its impression. The former of these 
writers speaks with as much certainty as to the act, and with 
as much precision as to the time of Chatterton’s composing 
these poems, as if he had been present when they sprang and 
elittered in bright panoply from the head of the young bard; 
and the two latter betray much virtuous indignation at the 
waste and abuse of those talents, which have been employed to 
suspend the decision in favour of their fellow-citizen, the 
youthful native of Bristol; and boldly claim tor his brows the 
laurel so long and so strangely withheld trom them. As our 
conviction is unhappily at direct variance with that which is 
felt by these gentlemen, and we must at all hazards avow what 
we conceive to be the truth, we find ourselves in a situation of 
danger, exposed as we are to a succession of champions gra- 
dually diminishing in prowess trom Gray, Mason, Horace 
Walpole, Tyrwhitt, Southey, ‘I. Warton, through a long file 
of inferior men to the present biographer Mr. Davis. But we 
must support ourselves as well as we can; and engaging in the 
cause of truth, we must say, with the bard of ‘Twickenham— 


For thee fair Virtue, welcome all the past, 
For thee fair Virtue—welcomie e’cn the das/. 


Weare aware that difficulties, and important ones, embarrass 
cither side of the question; but we think that those which 
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oppose the claims of Rowley are surmountable, and may with- 
out any great labour be removed; while those which obstruct 
the pretensions of Chatterton cannot be overcome without 
struggling with contradictions, and repelling all the results of 
our experience of man. At the risk, therefore, of incurring 
the scorn or the pity of our opponents, we must profess our- 
selves in the face of day to be persuaded that the MSS. 
attributed to Rowley were actually and substantially the works 
of some ancient writer, and were indebted to Chatterton for 
nothing more than their re-production into light and their 
occasional interpolation. It wiil now, therefore, be our busi- 
ness to vindicate ourselves, if we can, from that suspicion of 
obstinacy, of dulness or of insanity, to which such a presump- 
tuous and unqualified profession will necessarily expose us. 
As we have already related the discovery of these contro- 
verted MSS. with sufficient particularity and minuteness of 
detail, it will be requisite for us at present only to say that, 
on their first communication they were received with that full 
confidence in their authenticity, to which all the circumstances 
of the transaction seemed to entitle them. They were brought 
forward by a boy, who had not yet entered on his sixteenth 
year ; who gave a consistent account of their discovery ; who 
submitted some of the MSS. to the inspection of intelligent 
curiosity ; and whose story, as far as it respected the finding 
of the parchments themselves, was confirmed. by his family, 
and, as far as it agreed with his former relations of the same 
facts, by his school-fellows and confidential friends. On an 
examination of the poems, they were found to be stamped with 
the strong impression of truth. In some places their facts were 
attested by the evidence of history, not generally accessible or 
very little known; and every where the names and the man- 
ners which they exhibited were precisely those of the age to 
which they were assigned. 'The boy, who possessed the MSS. 
was known to be intelligent and able: but with some pecu- 
liarities of temper, he was pronounced by those who were 
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avquainted with him, to be pure from any gross immorality, 
tobe withheld by pride, if not by a feeling of moral obligation, 
from the mean vice of lying; and to be too sensible of the value 
of literary renown to release it from his grasp and to give it, 
wantonly as it were and without any adequaie motive, to an 
imaginary being of a preceding century. With this view of 
the case, we cannot wonder that the poems in question were 
received without a doubt of their authenticity, and as the or- 
nameuts of an age when our poetry was as yet in its cradle 
and had not attained to the laboured artifice of harmonious. 
articulation. On being exposed, however, to the investigation 
of those, who were deep in antiquarian research, the legitimacy 
of these works was found to be liable to suspicion. ‘The name 
of Rowley, their assigned father, was no where, as it was said, 
to be discovered. hr every character of composition, these 
poems were determined to be of a distinct and superior genus 
to that of the productions of our earlier poets. The metre of 
the pretended Rowley, the numerousness and flow of his verse, 
with the general propricty of his scntiments and rhyme, were 
pronounced to be modern, while his language was with equal 
confidence asserted to be too ancient for the date assigned to 
his existence, and to be borrowed, without sufficient knows 
ledge and discrimination, from the repositories of our fore- 
fathers’ fluctuating and progressive speech. In these pieces 
also were detected some anachronisms, and some imitations, 
though not many, of our modern poets, which were too pal- 
pable to be denied. When the authenticity of these poems 
was thus drawn into suspicion, several circumstances respect- 
ing them, of a nature to inspire doubt, were recollected and 
adduced. 'To the most pressing solicitations Chatterton had 
never given more than four of uie pretended originals, con- 
taining in the whole only about one hundred and thirty verses. 
On one occasion, in consequence of being strongly pressed, 
he had acknowledged himself to be the author of one of these 
poems; and he bad made a similar ayowal on the subject of 
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another of them to his mother and his sister. He was known, 
likewise to have studied with particular assiduity all the 
glossaries which he could procure of our ancient language ; 
he had been observed to attempt the imitation of our old 
MSS. and had shown himself to be acquainted with the art 
of communicating to parchment and to ink the venerable 
complexion of age. ‘These, as far as we can recollect, are the 
principal of those arguments which were urged by the Anti- 
Rowleians with so much vigour and success as to put their 
adversaries to flight, and to pursue them with the shout of the 
public from the field. ‘To the force of the victors on this 

ecasion, one of the editors of the works of Chatterton, pub- 
lished in 1805, has added the, circumstance of a genealogy, 
manifestly fabricated by this singular boy; and the result of 
an examination of the Rowleian MSS. preserved in the British 
Museum, which is felt by this writer as so completely decisive 
of the question as to excite him to immoderate triumph. Far, 
however, from being convinced by this or by any of the other 
arguments produced by the advocates of the same cause, we 
are firmly persuaded of the antiquity of the poems ascribed 
to Rowley, and must regard them as strong in all the evidence 
of truth. 

We will first pay attention to what has been alleged against 
their authenticity, and we w'll then proceed to state what in 
our opinion incontestibly confirms it. 

If the name of Rowley were no where discoverable in the 
imperfect records of an age, dark sanguinary and turbulent 
beyond ‘perhaps the most calamitous in our history, the cir- 
cumstance would by no means surprize us. Ile was neither a 
statesman, a warrior, nor the founder of a church. He was, 
in short, the recluse of a cloister, or a secular priest; and 
when he was indulging his poetic genius, he was not only 
acting ‘ without a second and without a judge ;”” but was also 
exercising, as it were, a sort of forbidden art, the effects of 
which he might prudently confine to the approbation of a few 
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friends, and of his patron, Canynge. This argument, there- 
fore, would appear to us to be destitute of weight even if it 
were rested upon a fact. Uniortunately however for those 
who have produced it, the name of Tuomas Row ey is to be 
found, where Chatterton probably weuld never look for it,—in 
the Episcopal Register of Weils; in which diocese Rowley 
was admitted into orders at the time wien the auther of these 
poems is supposed to have existed. Irom the long conceal- 
ment of these effusions of our early Muse no inference cari be 
urged against their genuineness; as concealment for a much 
Jonger term has been the fate of many of the productions of 
human genius. ‘That these MSS. should be able to resist 
the alleged damp of the place in which they were said to have 
been kept, is proved to be possible by the survival of those 
deeds which were unquestionably found in the same chest 
and in the same place; and it certainly is not improbable that 
Canynge, to whom these poems were sent by his confessor, 
should confide them, cither from his admiration or his igno- 
rance of their merits, with many of his legal instruments, to 
the dark but safe sanctuary of his coffer. 

To argue against the authenticity of these pieces from their 
superior excellence in any of the characters of composition, 1s 
in fact to assume that for granted which yet remains to be 
proved. <A similar instance of exemption from unnatural con- 
ceits, of artijicial metre and harmonious verse is not to be 
found in the works of our other old poets: but who will assume 
io say that its existence in those of Rowley was impossible? 
and nothing less than its ¢mpossibility can give it weight on 
this occasion as an argument. If Rowley were to be esta- 
blished by other proofs (and it is surely a possible case) as the 
author of these poems, the argument against him from the 
superiority of his composition would immediately and uni- 
versatly be acknowledged as futile: for it would form a strange 
syllogism were we to say, ‘* these productions are known to 
be genuine: but their excellence is beyond the example of 
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their age, and therefore they must necessarily be spurious.” 
If the weakness of the argument be not in the present state of 
things so easily discoverable, it still equally exists ; and would 
as soon with a new direction overturn the authenticity of 
Homer or of Roger Bacon, as that of the confessor of Canynge. 
[ff Rowley, in short, composed in a regular stanza formed of 
ten lines, it will demonstrate nothing more than the fallacy of 
their hypothesis who assert, that with us the structure of the 
stanza was progressive from the simple quatrain to its final en- 
largement and complication in the seventeenth century. Row- 
ley had the model before him of the ottava rima of the Italians; 
and on this he might improve, or from this he might vary 
according to the direction of his taste and his ear. If he wrote 
an irregular, or what has subsequently been called a Pindarie 
ode, the wonder is still less, and the difficulty will admit of a 
much easier solution. The regularity and the irregularity of 
the metre of this unfortunate old poet have been adduced with 
equal confidence for the purpose of disproving his existence: 
but with Mr. Warton the latter is the more inexpiable offence, 
and what exposes the criminal to the most inevitable condemna- 
tion. In Mr. Warton’s apprehension, an English Pindaric ode, 
as he will call it, could not have been produced before the days 
of Cowley, who first brought into vogue this fantastic compo- 
sition which he had invented. Mr. Warton indeed, who is 
generally unfortunate when he ventures from facts into criti- 
cism, supposes that the Pindaric ode of Cowley derived its cha- 
racter as well as its name from Pindar; and then considering 
it as improbable that a priest of the fifteenth century should 
have been acquainted with this Grecian poet, ‘* who was one 
of the last classics that emerged on the revival of literature,” 
he treats with ridicule the notion of Rowley’s writing on an 
irregular plan of composition, the original model of which he 
had never seen. But we can scarcely regard this egregious 
effort of criticism with sufficient gravity to make it the subject 


ef any serious attention. Regularity of metre is the effect of 
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cultivation, the last soft and mellow tint as it were of ripened 
taste ; while irregularity in this respect is like the first crude 
produce of the wild tree, thrown out by the vigour of nature, 
when unreclaimed by art and unimproved by manure. Mr. 


Warton must have known that all our very old poetry (if 


Rowley’s be not admitted into the question) is to a certain de- 
gree irregular; and Mr. W. ought to have known, if at least 
he were the scholar that his friends assert him to have been, 
that Pindar 1s not irregular, and cannot justly be proposed as a 
model of irregular and lawless composition. If we cannot pre- 
cisely ascertain the principle on which this great poet com- 
bined his variey of verse, his trochaics and dactylics his 
iambics and antispastics, we are certain that, at stated periods 
in his productions there is a recurrence of the same harmony ; 
and that nothing in fact can be less Pindaric, in the Cowleian 
sense of that word adopted by Mr. Warton, than the lyrie 
compositions of the illustrious bard of Thebes. 

But, induced by Mr. Warton, we have rested too jong in 
this stage of our progress. Rowley has written in irregular and 
in regular measure ; and from the defect or the excellence we 
are equally unable to derive an argument of any consequence 
against his authenticity. Let us now then examine the other 
evidences of forgery said to be discoverable in his page. 

Of these, the alleged AN AcHRONIsMs are the chief, and shall 
be the first in the order of our notice. 


In a song in the tragedy of /Ella, a lady is represented 
*¢ As her whytte honds whytte hosen was knyttynge ;” 


and they who controyert the authenticity of these poems posi- 
lively aflirm, that the art of knitting stockings was not intro- 
duced into England in the time of Edward 1V. We—(the 
writer of this article is alone meant, for it would -be unfair to 
include his brother-reviewers in the same confession of igno- 
rance,) we are not sufliciently deep in learning of this nature to 
affect to ascertain the precise moment in which the art ia 
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question was first practised by an English hand. We know 
indeed that in most cases nothing can with more difficulty 
be attained than accurate knowledge upon sucha subject ; and 
jn the present instance we may consider the assertion of our 
opponents as doubtful, and consequently as disputable. We 
shall not, however, contest it: netther will we suggest, with 
an intention to borrew force from the suggestion, that Rowley, 
from the connexion which at that time subsisted between the 
members of the Papal hierarchy through every part of Europe, 
might be acquainted with an invention as yet unknown to the 
multitude of his countrymen. We will aflirm, however, that 
the song, in which the supposed anachronism is found, differs 
materially from the other songs in Aélla; where it standsas an 
absolute superfluity, distinguished by its peculiar metre and 
inferior poetry, and evidently marked, as we think, with the 
characters of an interpolation. 

‘the other charges of anachronism are scarcely worthy of at- 
tention. In these poems Bristol is honoured with the title 
before it was raised, by the establishment of its cathedral and 
its bishop, to the rank ofa city. As, without the whole of the 
published controversy beiore us, we speak in this instance at 
random, we will only suggest a hope that Mr. Warton was not 
the author of this objection ; for he must not only have known 
but have felt that all peculiar and technical language is ex- 
cluded from the vocabulary of the poet; and that Rowley 
would naturally call his own large and populous town a city, 
without applying to the code of civil or ecclesiastical polity for 
expression legally accurate on the subject. 

Under the head of anachronisms have been placed some 
words of modern birth, which have been detected in these 
compositions beneath the grim incumbrance of our ancient or- 
thography. Admitting the fact and ascribing it to the pen 
of Chatterton, we will ask any candid man whether our con- 
cession must be followed by any extension of inference? Many 
words in the MSS, gould be illegible; many (as we know te 
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have been the case) would be misunderstood; and some, per- 
haps, would not please: while many, therefore, were changed 
from necessity or ignorance, and some from choice, the MSS. 
would discover in numerous instances the vocabulary of the 
transcriber. From the injudicious selection, indeed, of these 
substitutes a very powerful argument might be adduced in 
favour of the gencral antiquity of the poems, the consistency of 
which was so egregiously violated by the intrusion of these 
alien expressions. 

Of the imitations of our more modern poets which have been 
pointed out in the pages of Rowley, some may be regarded as 
the mere fancies of men determined to discover imitation, and 
some may be fairly considered as accidental coincidency. 
Those traces of imitation, which are the most unquestionable, 
are to be found in the first poem on the battle of Hastings, a 
composition ayowedly by the pen of Chatterton himself: but 
some perhaps, of a nature not to be disputed, may occur in 
other parts of the volume. With respect to these we can only 
say, that we have neyer doubted of Chatterton’s ability and in- 
clination to interpolate and forge. His wish to improve on the 
original would induce him in many instances, no doubt, to try 
his skill on the old MSS. and when he had imparted to the 
antique Rowley some of the ornaments of modern poetry, he 
had probably in his own opinion achieved a very laudable 
enterprise. 

When our antiquarian critics pretend to assert that the Jan- 
guage of Rowley is too ancient for the time in which he is 
placed and from this circumstance deduce an argument against 
his existence, do they not assume beyond what they ought, and 
is not their inference fallacious 2? If in truth they are able to 
ascertain with precision the dialect of our forefathers, in its 
point of momentary rest in the reign of Edward IV. can they 
assert that a poet might uot occasionally invest himself in the 
language of a preceding century, and thus arrogate for his 
works the veneration which belongs to age? Spenser and 
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Milton have, in different degrees, employed the same artifice 
to acquire dignity from the rust of time; and why shoulda 
sense of its value be denied to the taste of Rowley ? 

_- We have now attended to the whole, as far as we can recol- 
lect, of the internal evidence which has been advanced against 
the authenticity of the poems now submitied to our remark. 
The external evidence, not already noticed by us on this side 
of the cause, will require very little of our attention, 

When Chatterton was pressed to communicate his MSS., 
his idea of their value, and his persuasion that they wege to be 
the means of his fortune, induced him not only to retain them, 
but to impars to them what fictitious importance he was able 
by veiling them in mystery. ‘Some lighter boys might have 
been ostentatious of their discovery ; but his views of the sub- 
ject were deeper, and his conduct on the occasion was conse- 
quently different. The prudence of his Bristol patrons not 
offering to him the golden prize which he expected, he made 
an attempt on the wealth and the antiquarian fancies of the late 
Lord Orford. When this hope, and his last resource in an 
appeal to the public taste also failed him, the consequence 
was the natural result of his impetuous and undisciplined cha- 
racter. His pride, disappointment, and exasperation produced 
the fatal destruction of his MSS. and himself. 

His avowal of himself to Mr. Barrett, as the writer of one 
of the poems on the battle of Hastings, very strongly in our 
opinion confirms the authenticity of the other, which Chat- 
terton persisted in aflirming to be genuine. Let both the 
pieces be compared by any intelligent reader, and he will im- 
mediately pronounce that they are nat the productions of the 
same hand: he will also, as we assure ourselves, determine 
that the poem ascribed to Rowley is not only greatly superior 
to its competitor in poetry, and in the delineation of character, 
of which Chatterton’s is wholly destitute; but is also distin- 
guished by a particular air of antiquity and truth. Chatterton’s 
acknowledgmeni to his relations, that he had written another of 
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the pieces, which in the first instance he had attributed to the 
antient poet, is of consequence only as it gives weight to his 
uniform testimony, in the same confidential intercourse, re- 
specting those which he disclaimed for his own. ‘The short 
poem of which, in this instance, he confessed himself to be the 


author, is that ** Onn oure Ladies Chyrche ;” 


a composition 
of very inferior merit; which was manifestly a trial of his 
skill at imitation, and which, with his assiduous study of our 
old language and his attempts to copy the writing and colour 
of the parchments in his possession, proves nothing more than 
the controll of one predominating object over the mind of an 
ardent and ingenious boy. In the compilation or the inven- 
tion of the pedigree, composed by Chatterton to flatter the 
vanity of his friend Burgum, the Bristol pewterer, though it 
has unaccountably been produced as possessing weight, nay, 
even determining weight in the scale of the present ques- 
tion we cannot distinguish the shadow of an argument for 
the forgery of Rowley. From this strange genealogical docu- 
ment on the contrary, formed, as it incongruously is, of truth 
and falsehood so inartificially combined as to be every where 
open to detection ; and exhibiting in its texture nothing more 
than the production of an illiterate though active mind, ad- 
dicted to the study of heraldry and turned, by the discovery of 
the old MSS. to what its author calls *¢ antique lore,”’ we should 
be inclined to draw a conclusion very different from that which 
has been drawn from it, and to lead it from the cause, into 
which it has been violently pressed, to that of the opposite 
party, to which it more naturally belongs. In the framer of 
the pedigree we can perceive at least no common features 
of mind, no equality or resemblance of knowledge or of talent, 
which can bring him within the line of affinity to Rowley, or 
elevate him to the point of competition with the author of the 
old poems : in any event, the cases must be pronounced to be 
s0 little parallel as to be incapable of being adjusted for any 
of the purposes of mutual support. The general diction of the 
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pedigree is illiterate ; and the different languages, which are in. 
troduced into it, prove only the antiquity of some of its mate- 
rials, and the ignorance with which they have been transcribed. 
Neither is the authenticity of the “* Romaunte of the Cnighte,” 
in any degree brought into doubt by its insertion in this whim- 
sical performance of the pedigree: for the poem has derived 
nothing from this connexion but the name of a fictitious author, 
invented by Chatterton to adapt it to the niche in which, for 
obvious purposes, he thought proper to station it. Here let 
us remark, though it may be a little out of the right place, 
that the poems among those of Rowley, which have been 
ascribed by Chatterton to various authors, are all very short, 
many of them mere fragments, and some of them confessedly 
translations from older writers by Rowley himself; that the 


power, discovered in these several pieces, is by no means equal, 


and that the character of their composition is occasionally 
different. But is it, after all, improbable, that amid the diffi- 
culties of almost illegible MSS. the transcriber should some- 
times mistake detached and proper names, to the discovery of 
which he could not be led, as in the poetry, by the sense of the 
context? or is it unlikely, that with the design of imparting 
more consequence to his MSS. he should be induced to ascribe 
some of their contents to a diversity of authors? Prom any 
imagined uniformity of style, therefore, of these subordinate 
pieces with those which are avowedly from the pen of Rowley, 
no inference can be formed against the authenticity of the 
whole; and to assert, that if Chatterton .be acknowledged as 
capable of writing one of these minor compositions, he must 
consequently be allowed to be equal to the production of the 
others, is only to affirm that, because a man has been known to 
write *¢ Alli Croker,” or ‘ God save the King,” he must 
therefore be competent to the writing of ** Othello,” or “¢ The 
‘Vempest.”” The animus fraudandi might, perhaps, be proved 
by the forgery of such a trifle as the Minstrel's Song, imputed 


to Sir Thybbot Gorges; but the mens divinior, requisite tot 
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the fabrication of A‘lla would still equally remain a subject of 
doubt and disquisition. ‘To return however to the pedigree 
of De Burgham, Iet us add, that, while we can find in this 
production nothing similar or akin to the poems of Rowley 
for its construction, which was an easy task, we are struck 
with an obvious motive in the wish of Chatterton to please a 
man whom it was his interest to please; but that the forgery 
of Rowley was prohibited by almost every motive which could 
influence the conduct of a reasonable being, ‘To forge these 
poems with a determination of concealing the fact, was to 
submit to toil for the sake of toil: it was a waste, or, at the 
most, a very cheap sale of golden talents; and, above all, it 
was a relinquishment of poctic renown, the price of which, in 
Chatterton’s estimation, was far above rubies. ‘The cases, in 
truth, of the De Burgham pedigree and of Rowley’s poems can: 
not inany way be made to coalesce so as to suggest the idea of 
acommon origin and author. 

The examination of Chatterton’s MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum, as it is reported in the edition of his works by Mr. 
Southey, appears to be inconsistent in its detail and inconse- 
quential in its general restitt. The writing on most of these 
parchments is said to be nearly, and on some of them to be 
totally illegible : but illegible as it is, and in despite of its 
minuteness or entanglement, it evidently discovers, as we are 
assured, the traces of Chatterton’s hand!—These parchments 
are all pronounced to be new: and yet if they are the same 
which Chatterton affirmed to contain the poetry of Rowley, 
their antiquity is too strongly established by evidence to be 
made the subject of doubt: for it cannot be questioned, as we 
conclude, that the parchments which this boy pretended at 
least to copy, had been carried from the room in Redcliffe 
church and were actually in various use in the house of his 
mother. ‘The parchments in the Museum are declared to be 
artificially coloured; and evidence is adduced to prove that 
Chatierton was expert in the art of staining parchment in 
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imitation of the brown tint of years. Unluckily however, the 
parchments in the Museum are found to be discoloured by a 
process different from that which the witness in question has 
asserted to be Chatterton’s; and the difficulty is solved by the 
supposition, that this ingenious and resolute impostor had im- 
proved in his art before the exertion of iton the subjects of this 
examination. ‘The greater number of these parchments are oc- 
cupied with drawings and sketches by a pen, and many, if not 
all of them, have been subjected, as we doubt not, to the ex- 
periments of Chatterton. But the whole of them appear to us to 
be of so little importance to the general argument, that if they 
were altogether to be convicted of forgery, our persuasion of 
the existence, at one period, of some old MSS. from which 
Chatterton copied the mass of that poetry which he attributed 
to Rowley, would remain unshaken and entire. 

Some of the arguments which we have already suggested 
it will now be necessary for us to recollect and enforce. The 
existence of some ancient MSS. in the muniment-room of Red- 
cliffe church, with their subsequent removal to the house of 
Chatterton’s father, has been incontrovertibly established. The 
asseverations of Chatterton, that these old writings were the ori- 
ginal of those poems which he transcribed, were, to strangers 
to his acquaintance to his friends to his family, constant and 
uniform, and strong in the consistency of truth: even in the 
hour (as he intended it to be) of his death, when he wrote what 
he called his will at Lamberi’s, they never faltered ; and if 
they were false, we must suppose that his pride (if we are not 
to say his principle) could submit to a lie at a moment when 
it could not profit him, and when its sole effect would be to rob 
his name of posthumous reputation. ‘T’o his own assertions on 
the subject, we must add the testimony of his associates and 
friends; of whom, some have seen him in the act of copying 
these MSS. ; some have heard him, soon after his discovery of 
the old parchments, repeat the titles of all the several poems, 


which were subsequently and successively given to the public ; 
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some have listened to him while he was reading these produc- 
tions and have witnessed, in his most confidential communi- 
cations, his conviction of their authenticity and his admiration 
of their excellence. By the united voice of all who were ac- 
guainted with him, vanity and a rage for literary fame are 
pronounced to have been the ruling passions of his breast. He 
wrote much and strenuously : and the verse as it dropped from 
his pen was shewn to all whom he knew. In the latter part 
of his short course, he composed for subsistence as well as for 
fame, and itis natural to imagine, that with so momentous a 
stake on the die he would strain his abilities to the utmost, 
and enlarge himself, if it were possible, tothe magnitude of the 
occasion. Let us then contemplate the effects of this earnest 
struggle for all that is the most stimulating to the exertion of 
man, and then let us compare them with what our opponents 
suppose to be the wanton and gratuitous efforts of his earlier 
years, when there was scarcely any inducement to impel and 
when there was much difficulty to impede : let us, I say, com- 
pare the poems which pass under the respective names of Row- 
ley and of Chatterton, and then let us decide whether those ad- 
mirable and manly productions could be the compositions of a 
boy, who ata later period, with maturer talents, more experi- 
ence, the advantage of a more exercised pen, and under the 
pressure of incomparably more cogent motives, could write no- 
thing better or of a higher character than these. Let us re. 
flect, that the poetry imputed to the old bard is not only supe- 
rior in quality to that which is avowedly the property of Chat- 
terton, but is likewise distinct from it in kind; and that while 
Rowley’s is altogether of the moral the pathetic and the 
sublime species, of Chatterton’s, the serious pieces are few 
and trifling 


No P 
relative merit. If beneath the impression of these circum- 


the light and satiric more numerous and of more 


stances, we can for a moment believe that Chatterton was really 
the author of all this dissimilar and unequal poetry, still let us 
be mindful that there is yet a strong reserve of difficulties to 
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excrcise and harass our credulity. That Chatterton composed 
the Rowley Poems during his residence at the charity-school, 
is not pretended by the most resolute advocates of his fraud ; 
for by laying the scene of this remarkable action in the school, 
they are sensible that they would lose more advantage for their 
cause than they could gain, and would at the same time re- 
ject the strongest presumption which can result from a striking 
concurrence of authenticated facts. While he resided at this 
school, the reading of Chatterton was alinost confined to history 
and divinity: he avas not heard to speak of any old poetry 
which he had discovered, or to utter the names of Rowley or 
Canynge, of Aula, or the heroes of Hastings: by the decision 
ef all those, to whose observation he was exposed, he was pro- 
nounced to be rather averse from poetry than fond of it; and 
the sole verse-composition, which he is even suspected to have 
written, is a short satire, not above the capacity of five-hun- 
dred thousand boys of the same age, in our land, to produce: 
It is not therefore, as we say, pretended that he wrote the sub- 
jects of our present disquisition in the dull leisure of Colston’s 
school ; and we must consequently refer the production of these 
pieces to the next stage on which he appeared in the oflice of 
the attorney, Lambert. To this he was removed when lhe was 
precisely fourteen years and seven months old; and instantly 
on this removal, for before it the strict confinement of his 
school would not adinit of his visiting his family, his discovery 
of the old MSS. is stated by his mother and his sister to have 
taken place. Between the time of this event and that of his 
acquaintance with Mr. Catcott, to whom he imparted some of 
his MSS. and recited the titles of all the poems which have 
since been published under the name Of Rowley, not fifteen en- 
tire months were interposed; and in this short period, on the 
supposition that he was the author of the compositions in ques- 
tion, must this wonderful boy, engaged also with the heavy 
occupation of transcribing law-precedents at his masier’s desk, 


have achieved, together with the acquisition of the requisite 
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knowledge and the various mechanical means, this laborious, 
this complicated, this certainly miraculous forgery. When 
we speak, however, of this interval of fifteen months, as the 
space within which all this mighty work must have been ac- 
complished, we refer to the time at which it is undoubted that 
all the Rowley Poems were in his possession: but it rests upon 
incontestible evidence, that he mentioned and exhibited some 
of them immediately on the discovery of the MSS. and when, 
if they were indeed his own compositions, they must have 
been instantaneously produced, in one fit as it were of convul- 
sive inspiration ; not rising as the palace of Lucifer like an 
exhalation, but bursting, with still more than demoniacal pow- 
er, in one mass of illumination, like a vast body of pure flame 
from the mouth of a volcano.—Let the reader then deliberately 
reflect on all the circumstances and the bearings of the case : 
let him calculate the weight of what the assertors of the 
forgery, are desirous of imposing on his understanding, and 
then let him bear itif he can: for our parts, we feel no he- 
sitation to avow that the load is much too heavy for the weak- 
ness of our minds, and that we must consequently reject it.— 
An argument against the authenticity of these poems as the 
works of Rowley, a man and a scholar, has been borrowed from 
their perfections: but will not this argument, as some of those 
who agree with us in our conviction have already urged, dis- 
prove them, with an hundred-fold more force, to be the com- 
positions of Chatterton, an unlearned if not an ignorant boy? 
The alternative presented to us is striking, but not of a kind to 
suspend our determination. If we receive these poems as the pro- 
ductions of Rowley, we have only discovered the greatest of our 
old poets, who with superior ability and taste anticipated in 
a great degree the correct sentiment and the polished compo- 
sition of a later age: but if we assign them to Chatterton, we 
adinit an intellectual prodigy ; before whom, the most elevated. 
of the sons of xenius must be condemned to stoop: we raise na- 

ture above the level on which we have hitherto observed her to 
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work, and represent her as enduing one human mind with pow- 
ers, of which our experience of the powers of other human 
minds will scarcely allow us to form a conception. ‘To relieve 
us, however, from this overwhelming ‘idea of PRropiay, no- 
thing more is, fortunately, necessary than a candid and tho- 
rough investigation of the case. ‘The poems of Rowley carry 
in their bosoms the record of their legitimacy. In all their 
parts, in their uniform character and. in their distinct and spe- 
cific narrative, they present to our idea the perfect integrity of 
truth. Wherever they are interpolated, the extraneous sub- 
~ stance will not blend with their’s, and occasions disorder which 
is immediately discoverable. With the covering of the same 
title-page, they may be thrown into one mass with the produc- 
tions of Chatterton; but their dissimilar nature will not admit 
of their being confounded: and, however the experimentalist 
may endeavour to mix them, the more etherial spirit of Row- 
ley’s will still rise and sparkle on the surface. In the gradua- 
tion of human compositions, the poems of Rowley will be found 
to touch the point of genius, while those of Chatterton cannot 
be discovered to ascend above that of ordinary talent. In the 
former, in short, the critic will acknowledge the exhibition of 


a great poet; in the latter, nothing more than the display of 
an enterprising and ingenious boy. 








THE REMAINS OF HESIOD THE ASCREAN, TRANSLATED FROM 
THE GREEK INTO ENGLISH VERSE, WITH A DISSERTATION 
AND NOTES BY CHARLES ABRAHAM ELTON. London. 
Longman, Hurst, Recs, and Orme. 1809. 8vo. pp. 396. 


Tue only translation of Hesiod we possessed before this 
work, was a very indifferent one by Cooke, and an obsolete one 
of the Works and Days only, by Chapman, who also translated 
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Homer ; neither has Cooke translated the whole of the Remains 
of Hesiod, he having omitted the Shield of Hercules. There- 
fore, in fact, this is the first complete English translation of 
Hesiod that has yet appeared. 

As candid and impartial a criticism on this work, as the abi- 
lity of the Reviewer enables him to give, will be given in 
the course of the observations on the translation. After what 
has been said of Cooke’s translation, it is but a poor degree of 
praise to say that this of Mr. Elton’s is greatly its superior in 
every respect. [le seems perfectly acquainted with the pre- 
cise meaning of the original, and has laid that meaning, with 
great perspicuity, before the English reader. I fear, how- 
ever, Mr. Elton must not flatter himself with the idea that his 
work will ever become popular ; the subjects of Hesiod’s works 
are not likely to attract the notice of any but the learned ; and 
by such, translations from the classics will only be inspected 
from curiosity, or as a kind of continued commentary on the 
original. 

Mr. Elton has translated the Works and Days in rhymed, 
and the Theogonia and the Shield of Hercules in unrbymed 
verse. J]is reasons shall be given in his own words : 


*¢ J must decline (he says) a discussion on the merits of blank 
" verse, and on its fitness to represent the ancient rhythm. A great 
part of the TTheogony and the whole of the Shield are of an epic 

cast, and I am justified by classical analogy in regarding the me. 
tre of Milton as a legitimate model of epic verse. The freedom 
of blank measure appears indeed essential to the Theogonia. It 
’* were doubtless practicable by the aid of epithets, periphrasis and 
apostrophe, to torture into rhyme that endless catalogue of enu. 
merated divinities ; but the violation of the original severe sim. 
plicity would scarcely be compensated by any accession of pue- 
tical pleasure from a metrical jargon so little resembling the 
smooth and equable versification of Hesiod. Where precepts 
are to be impressed, and sententious maxims rounded and con. 
densed, the couplet may, 1 think, be employed with advantage ; 
and I consider it as therefore well adapted to the general precep. 
‘* tive character of the Works and Days.” 


66 


What merit Mr. Elton possesses as a writer of rhymed or 
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unrhymed yerse wiil be considered in the observations on the 
body of the work. His preference of unrhymed verse for the 
translation of the 'Theogony seems perfectly just, but not ex. 
actly so, for all the reasons he gives. The torturing into rhyme 
the names of the deities would indeed be a very difficult task 
to execute, and would not be very pleasing to read when exe. 
cuted; but if it were necessary to lay a work before the mere 
English reader, that must be so perfectly uninteresting to him 
as the Theogony, for the same reason that Mr, Elton in this 
part of his observation gives for his preference of blank verse to 
rhyme, prose seems preferable to cither. Who can discoyer 
even the disjecti membra pocte@ in such lines as these? 


‘ Clio, Thalia, and Melpomene, 

¢ Urania, Erato, ‘Terpsichore, 

‘ Polymnia, and Euterpe, and the last 
‘ Calliope.’——— 


The and in the first line, notwithstanding there are nine ands 
in the original, is perfectly expletive, because it is entirely out 
of its place, as are the words ie /as¢ inthe third line; as much 
so as these additions with which Cooke has filled up his verses, 
with this difference only, that Mr. Elton’s are merely exple- 
tive, while those ef Cooke’s explain the names of the Muses, 
and their different offices, answering in some degree the pur- 
pose of notes, 

Though Mr. Elton declines a discussion on the merits of 
blank verse, and on its fitness to represent the ancient rhythm, 
yet as without such discussion he boldly asserts that ‘ the 
metre of Milton is a legitimate model of epic verse,” and that 


rhymed verse is ‘‘ a metrical jargon, little resembling the 
smooth and equable versification of Hesiod,” he must pardon 
the reviewer for entering shortly into that discussion, notwith- 
standing the appeal to the authority of Lord Monboddo and 
Lord Kaimes, 

How far Mr. Elton is ‘ justified by classical analogy in re- 
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garding the metre of Milton as a legitimate model of epic 
verse,” would occupy too many pages of this Review to exa- 
mine critically; but, till we see another narrative poem in 
blank-verse of acknowledged excellence, we may be allowed to 
hesitate a little before a definitive opinion is given on the sub- 
ject; and it may bea doubt with many, how a poem whose 
action passes 
‘¢ Beyond the flaming bounds of time and space,” 

can be properly classed with those works, which chiefly repre- 
sent the actions and passions of mankind. ‘The Paradise Lost 
may be styled by its enthusiastic admirers a poem superior to 
an epopee ; but, that it is an epopec, is not quite soclear. Ofthe 
unfitness of blank-verse to exhibit either Homer or Virgil in an 
English dress we have unfortunately proofs before us. Mr, 
Cowper has produced an original work where he has used blank- 
yerse on every kind of subject, including many for which it 
seems least fitted, with unquestionable excellence. Milton’s 
verse in many parts of the Paradise Lost, sinks into mere prose, 
but no such parts occur in The Task; yet, notwithstanding 
all the attempts to raise the merit of Cowper’s Homer, and de- 
preciate that of Pope, Pope’s translation will be found on every 
table, and in every hand, while Cowper’s will stand unmolested 
on the shelf of the library by the side of ‘Trapp’s Virgil. 

W ith regard to the fitness of blank-verse to represent the an- 
cient rhythm, something also may be said, if by ancient rhythm 
Mr. Elton means the rhythm of hexameter verse; our blank- 
verse seems to be congenial with the character given by Aris- 
totle of the ancient iambic, ‘‘ which (he says) is most calcu- 
lated for discourses, as we frequently use iambic verse in com- 
mon conversation, but hexameter very seldom, and only when 
we get above the usual style of dialogue.” On this account, 
the iambic verse and English blank-verse are obviously the 
proper measure for the drama. 


One of the defects in blank-verse, when applied to epic 
R 2 
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poetry, is the want of distinction of the boundary of the line, 
and the facility with which one line may run into another, by 
which means, the divisions of the verses become sometimes ar- 
bitrary ; for instance, these lines of Milton--- 


—-——** Whaat place can be for us 
Within heaven’s bound, unless heaven's Lord supreme 
We over-power ? Suppose he should relent 
And publish grace to all, on promise made 
Of new subjection.” Paradise Lost, Book I. v. 835, 


This would equally be verse thus written : 


W hat place can be for us within heaven’s bound 
Unless Heaven’s Lord supreme we overpower ? 
Suppose he should relent and publish grace 

To all on promise made of new subjection, 


{t is not impossible, that this, in the opinion of some per- 
sons, may be a beauty, but be that as it may, it is totally diffe. 
rent from the character of the ancient hexameter, and perfectly 
uncongenial with the smooth and equable versification of He- 
siod, and, we may add, of Homer, In Virgil pauses often 
occur in the middle of verses, and none at the end, and this for 
several verses together ; but in Hesiod and Ifamer we rarely 
find two lines together without a slight pause at the end, giving 
a general cadence more resembling Pope’s rhymed couplet than 
the blank-verse of Milton, though in Virgil and all the Latin 
poets equally with Homer, Hesiod and the Greck poets, the 
distinction of the verses is clearly and unavoidably marked by 
the voice, independently of the construction of the words, which 
is not the case with our blank-verse, for the cesure and con- 
cluding adonic mark the boundary of each separate hexameter 
verse with more precision, even than the concluding rhyme 
marks it. 

Mr. Elton’s zealous attachment to the learned reveries of 
Mr. Bryant seems also to have led him into an undertaking, 
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which, to say the least of it, is perfectly unconnected with the 
task he 1s employed on, and has induced him to convert what 
should have been explanatory notes on the generally received 
classical mythology, into a studied defence of that gentleman’s 
hypothesis. Of ‘the keen research and vast erudition of 
the author of the Analysis of Ancient Mythology,” there can 
be no doubt; but whatever ‘ conviction Mr. Elton may feel 
in his own mind” on the subject ; many indeed of the minds, 
especially of those who have read Mr. Richardson’s masterly 
refutation of Mr. Bryant’s system, will not feel such convic- 
tion. Vast erudition and keen research will not always lead 
to truth in the minds of those who are fondly attached to a 
favourite hypothesis. 

A gentleman, who was very partial to Mr. Bryant, once 
made the hyperbolical assertion, ina mixed company, that 
‘¢ he was master of all the learning in the world, and more too ;” 
this unfortunate more has been the ignis fatuus that has led 
his imagination to support his paradoxical hypotheses ; such 
as, that the ship Argo was Noah’s ark, and almost every ancient 
deity Noah; and this chiefly supported by names, in which 
some resemblance to ark can be traced. ‘The supporting a 
system of the remotest antiquity on the comparatively modern 
Latin word arca, and its English derivative ark, is little less 
absurd than Swift’s ludicrous derivation of § Alexander the 
Great,’ from ‘ all eggs under the grate.” The ‘Trojan war 
standing a little in the way of his hypothesis, he resolved to 
remove that obstacle, and the ‘ Tale of Troy divine’ was sa- 
crificed to it. What but the love of paradox could have in- 
duced Mr. Bryant to take the part he did in the controversy 
about the supposed poems of Rowley ? Surely, it only wanted 
the exertion of the most common observation to see the impos- 
sibility of some, at least, of those poems being written before 
our versification had received its final polish. 


The remarks in the following extract from the preliminary 
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dissertation on the writings, life and ara of Hesiod are stri- 
kingly just : 


‘¢ The morality of Hesiod is not always wnexceptionable, al- 
“* though it has been attempted to refine away every thing of an 
** objectionable tendency * ; and we are presented with a counter. 
‘¢ feit for an original; with Christian graces for heathen virtues ; 
‘* we meet with principles of a narrow selfishness, and also of re. 
“¢ venge; Hesiod is exonerated from blame, but he should not be 


** set up as a model of ethical perfection. Ingenuity has also been 


‘¢ exerted to wrest a certain allegorical meaning from the petty 
“¢ superstitions, which the poet has laid down with abundant gravity, 
** but we must take them as they are—as mere superstitions.”’ 


Not all the recorded miracles, by which the truth of the 
Christian religion was first established, are equal to that be- 
fore our eyes every day; the exalted purity of its doctrines, 
against which the most hardened infidel cannot shut his eyes, 
and which, while they make the most distinguished moralists of 
antiquity shrink to nothing in the competition, were dissemi- 
nated by persons entirely destitute of education ; and any at- 
tempt to discover any thing like this perfect system of ethicks 
in the systems of the heathen philosophers, and still more in 
ihe mythology of the poets, must only lead to error; and yet 
this is the common fault of most translators and commentators, 
but whieh Mr. Elton has happily avoided. Of this, the trans- 
Jation of the passage in the second Satire of Juvenal which 
begins, ‘* Ksse aliquos manes,” &c. by Dryden, Gifford, and 
Hodgeson, the reviewer must persist in thinking a striking 
exaniple, notwithstanding the candid and modest defence of 
Mr. Gifford, and the strong assertions of Mr. Hodgeson. 
What Mr. Elton has observed on the desire to extract an alle- 
gorical meaning from the superstitions of antiquity, is equally 
just; the excess to which this is carried by many of the anno- 
tators on Homer is perfectly ridiculous. 





* See Cooke’s translation and notes, passim. 
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To come to the work itself, it is evident that the execution 
of it is highly respectable, and the sense of the original is given 
with as much precision as it was possible to give that of a poem 
of such high antiquity, and which treats of things and manners 
so widely different from any with which we are familiar; 
avoiding too close an adherence to the exact words of Hesiod 
on one hand, and too wide a deviation from them on the other ; 
and the versification, both rhymed and unrhymed, is in general 
correct and harmonious. It may seem fastidious to notice an 
early defect, but, as it happens, that the first lines of every 
poem make the most striking impression, and are those which 
are most commonly retained by the memory, the style of the 
exordium should be particularly attended to. 

The opening of the Theogony which precedes the Works 
and Days, is thus rendered in this translation : 


‘¢ Begin we from the Muses, O my song! 


‘¢ Whose mansion is the hevtoathite vast and hong 
“S Of Helicon.’’ 


Here the conclusion of the second line seems exceptionable ; 
the use of the redundant syllable is the chief distinction between 
dramatic and hereic blank verse, and is very rarely used by 
Milton. 

Mr. Elton has succeeded very happily in rendering those 
strange precepts, beginning each with My)¢ in the original, at 
the conclusion of the second book of the Works and Days, so 
as not to shock the English reader either with absurdity or in- 
decency ; but which are brought prominently forth to view by 
Cooke, both in his version and his notes. 

On comparing the following passage of this part of the 
poem, as translated by Cooke and Mr. Elton, the former will 
seem to have the advantage, if the original is not referred to :— 


‘ The bowl, from which you the libation pour 
*‘ To Heaven, profane not in the social hour.’ Cooke. 
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*¢ Ne’er let thy hand above the chalice rest 
‘¢ The ewer of wine.” Elton, 


Here, would the original warrant it (which it may seem te 
do to superficie’ readers), the idea of prohibiting the sacred 
chalice devoted to religious libations from being profaned by 
being used at banquet, is much better than classing the 
placing the ewer above the chalice, ‘* with such vulgar omens 
as laying the knives a-cross, and overturning the salt-cellar.” 
These are the words of Hesiod : 

"Mnd: wor’ diwoxony xiPeusy Xextneos imecbe 
TivovTwy. 

The Latin literal translation here, with apparent plausibility, 
rendered owox6nv by patinam libatoriam, but it is never used 
in any other sense than that of a vessel from which wine is 
poured into a bowl or cup, neither is the verb éwox«dw, or 
givoxoéw ever employed in the sense of pouring wine in a liba- 
tion; therefore, Mr. Elton seems perfectly right in his idea of 
the passage. 

As a specimen of the comparative merit of the translations, 
that part of the beginning of the Works and Days shall be cited 
from each, which contain the celebrated line— 

NuGior 0 boxe Ow WAEY HUI WAYTOSe 


But let with justice your contentions prove, 

And be your counsels such as come from Jove; 

Not as of late, when we divided lands, 

You grasped all, with avaricious hands ; 

When the corrupted bench, for bribes well known, 
Unjustly granted more than was their own. 

Fools blind to truth! nor knows their erring soul, 
How much the half is better than the whole. 

How great the pleasure wholesome herbs afford, 
How blest the frugal and an honest board.’ Cooke. 


Pe ee ee oe oe) 


——_—** Let justice guide, 
‘¢ Best boon of Heaven, and future strife decide ; 
** Not so we shar’d the patrimonial land, 
*¢ When greedy pillage fill’d thy grasping hand ; 
*¢ The bribe-devouring judges, sooth’d by. thee, 
‘¢ "bhe sentence will’d, and stampt the false decree, 
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*¢ <Q fools, and blind! to whose misguided soul, 

*¢ “Unknown how far the half exceeds the whole:’ 
‘¢ Unknown the good that healthful mallows yield, 
‘¢ And asphodel, the dainties of the field.’ Elton, 


‘There is no occasion here to point out to the English reader 
the superior elegance of Mr. Elton’s style, or to the learned 
reader his greater fidelity to the original; the latter, however, 
secins carried rather too far in the last couplet, and the general 
words of Cooke are preferable to the specific mention of two 
plants which we can hardly consider as esculent, especially as 
Mr. Elton allows in his note, that ‘ these plants were used by 
metonymy for temperance and frugality.” ‘The celebrated 
line, which both the translators have rendered by a couplet, 
might easily have been represented by one English verse, and 
Mr. Elton has been led by Cooke to add the epithet dlind. 
He observes justly, that the sentiment does not refer to the 
judges, but | think not so justly, that it refers to Hesiod, since 
it seems manifestly levelled at the avaricious disposition of his 
brother Peries ; but the note of admiration appropriates it to 
the judges ; it would have been better, and nearer the original, 
simply thus: 

‘¢ Fools never know hew half exceeds the whole.” 

The notes in general are well executed, but the eternal re- 
ference to the system of Mr. Bryant, is a great drawback from 
their merit : how could the author blend in the same body of 
notes the remarks of a person, who looks on the whole story of 
the Trojan war as a mere fiction, with those of the learned and 
accurate historian of Greece, who has no doubt of its being 
founded on real events, though embellished by the fancy of the 
first of poets ? 

In a note on a line of the Theogony, where there is a dispute 
among the critics, whether Hesiod has mentioned the four car- 
dinal winds or only three, Mr. Elton decides in favour of the 
former opinion, ‘‘ because it is not (he says) credible that 
** Hesiod was acquainted with only three cardinal winds, whes 
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‘¢ Homer distinctly mentions four ;” but the omission of one 
wind would be no proof of Hesiod’s ignorance of its existence: 
a similar omission occurs in the Psalms, where we read, “ Pro- 
motion cometh neither from the Kast, nor the West, nor yet 
from the South.”’ 

_ The note on these lines is evidently a species of that figure, 
which in modern speech is called a trueism : 


“¢ The race 
‘* Of woman, soft reflects the father’s face.”’ 


‘¢ The ancients thought the resemblance of the child to the 
‘¢ husband a test of its legitimacy ;” surely there wasno need of 
going to the ancients for an idea which is so obvious, and is so 
strongly marked now by the compliment aiways paid to a 
father on first seeing his child. 


In a note on these lines, nearly at the beginning of The 


Shield of Hercules— 


¢¢ And from the darkening lashes of her eyes 
*¢ She breath’d enamouring fragrance,”’ 


Mr. Elton says, “ This beautiful image of breathing sweetness 
‘¢ from the eyelashes, may at first appear to be a forced con- 
* ceit;” and, surely, itisso. Mr. Elton tries to defend it 
from the following passage in Virgil : 

“6 Ambrosizque comz divinum vertice odorem 

‘¢ Spiravere.” 

But surely there does not seem any great analogy between 

the odour of tresses bedewed with ambrosia, and that which 
might be breathed from eyelashes. This is the original— 


Ths xxl amo nenbey Brrdaeuy r amd nvavesswy 

Toioy an®’ oy + coruypise AQeodirns. 

Her flowing hair, and sable eyelids breath’d 
The heavenly fragrance of the Queen of Love. 


The word «cxf seems to haye escaped the notice of Mr. 
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Elton. It is very probable that Virgil borrowed his idea from 
Hesiod ; but in such supposed imitations there is no certainty ; 
there is a passage in the W inter’s Tale, still nearer to Hesiod : 
but Shakspeare will never be suspected of borrowing from the 
poet of Ascraa— 
‘ Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.’ 


For just explanation of difficult passages in the original, 
Mr. Elton is evidently superior to every other commentator on 
Hesiod ; and where he differs from Cooke, he is, with very few 
exceptions indeed, evidently in the right; and the work must 
be considered as a valuable acquisition to the literary world. 
It gives a very faithful picture of Hesiod to those who cannot 
consult the original, and will afford much useful information to 
those who can. 


At the conclusion are some extracts from the obsolete version 
of Chapman. 








FOX’S HISTORY OF JAMES THE SECOND. [ Concluded. | 


I now pass on to the second chapter of the late Mr. Fox’s 
historical tract, as published by Lord Holland. It embraces 
a very short period ; but, coming from so distinguished a per- 
son, it excites interest, though for thesame reason it disappoints 
expectation. 

Upon the demise of Charles the Second on the sixth day of 
February 1685 the Duke of York, whom Parliament had at- 
tempted to exclude from the succession, was with all customary 
formalities proclaimed king, by the title of James the Second. 

Our author’s observations upon the state of the public mind 
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on the accession of this Monarch, who may be said to have 
mounted the throne on the ruins of the constitution, are exactly 
such as would naturally occur to every reasoning man. ‘The 
nation could not but expect, that James, when king, would pur- 
sue those measures, employ those ministers, and adhere to those 
principles, which he was known to have recommended, coun- 
tenanced, and avowed through all the latter years of his bro- 
ther’sreign. ‘The foreknown charaeter of the Prince /eft (as Mr. 
Fox observes) little room for that spirit of speculation, which 
generally attends a demise of the Crown. Yet with regard to 
the conduct he would pursue in matters of less importance, he 
conjectures, that there was probably much curiosity, as upon 
such occasions there always is—and to this conjecture, that, 
whatalways does happen, probably did happen, the author had 
a right to expect universal assent. 

If we were to adopt Mr. Hume’s delineation of James’s 
character, when he succeeded to the throne, we should give 
him credit for some qualities, which every page of his history 
would compel us to retract. That historian tells us, that he 
was severe but open in his enmities, steady in his counsels, dili- 
gent in his schemes, brave in his enterprises, faithful, sincere 
and honourable in his dealings with allmen. ‘This is a magni- 
ficent character by Mr. Hume’s free bounty bestowed upon his 
hero James the Second, and fits him about as well as Saul’s 
armour fitted the stripling son of Jesse. If he really possessed 
all these noble qualities as Duke of York, how came he sosoon 
to forfeit them as King of England? When he fled from his 
capital by night, attended only by Sir Edward Hales, and 
thereby took a measure the most ruinous to his cause, and the 


most grateful to his enemies, was he then steady in his counsels, 
and diligent in his schemes 2 When, upona message from the 
Prince of Orange to leave his palace, he obeyed, and begged 
permission to retire to Rochester, could it then be said of him, 
that he was brave in enterprise 2 When he violated the pro- 
mises he repeatedly made of preserving the liberty and religion 
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of the nation so flagrantly, that Hume himself confesses his 
whole reign to have been one continued invasion of both, could 
such a gross delinquent merit to be called sincere and faithful 2 
Was it honourable to receive a secret pension from a rival 
sovereign, the natural enemy of his country? When he pre- 
tended to have detached himself from Mrs. Sedley, and to 
give a colour to his pretence, put her out of her apartments in 
Whitehall, whilst he secretly continued his adulterous com- 
merce with her, (that bane of princes even to the present hour) 
what could be more dishonourable, than such mean hypocrisy ? 

It is not the brilliancy of Hume’s imposing page, that can 
so dazzle us— : 





‘¢ But that these truths will rise, 
Though all his art o’erwhelm them to men’s eyes.” 


The crimes of princes, their abominations and impurities will 
be discovered through the fog, which the breath of flatterers for 
a short time spreads around them; and when their persons are 
exposed to the contempt they merit, they will find to their cost, 
that those, who cannot keep any guard over themselves, will 
not be suffered to hold command and exercise authority over 
others. 

James, who isa striking instance of this general remark, 
was much neglected in his early years: when he was placed 
under the care of the Lord Berkeley, what could he imbibe from 
the precepts or example of his governor, but bold insolent 
manners, and arbitrary notions, with every disposition, that 
could favour and promote his mother’s wishes, who used more 
than ordinary arts to draw him over to her own religion ? Hume 
is free enough to admit the bad policy ofa partiality for any 
form or profession of religion, unless for that, which best suits 
the purposes of temporal power : He can number up many 
admirable propertics, that did not belong to James, to put into 
the balance against those evil ones, that did belong to him; but 
for his religious zeal, which the Pope himself thought too im- 
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moderate, the historian, whose zeal was of a very opposite de. 
scription, can find no excuse ; and thus, whilst Mr. Fox dates 
all his miscarriages from his high prerogative principles, Mr, 
Hume, with equal prejudice, ascribes them to his bigotry and 
superstition—ready upon ali occasions to exclaim— 


‘“ ‘Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 


Burnet says, ‘* he ran into amours and vice, which by de- 
grees wore out any courage that had appeared in his youth.” 
Hume expressly says, that amongst the virtues, which he 
brought with him to the throne, courage was one. The former 
appears to have both fact and reason on his side: the same 
historian says, ‘¢ that the proclaiming him king was a heavy 
solemnity : few tears were shed for the former, nor were any 
shouts of joy for the present king: a dead silence, but with- 
out any disorder or tumult, followed it through the streets.” 
To the same effect Kennet remarks, “ that the signs of popular 
grief at James’s proclamation exceeded those of joy.” But 
whatever might have been the behaviour of the people when 
he was proclaimed, what he said upon entering the privy- 
council, which at their request he published as bis royal de- 
claration, operated highly in his favour: there is no grace of 
manner in that deciaration, but there is good policy and dis- 
cretion in the matter of it, for which he was probably indebted 
to his cabinet. ‘The style appears to have been his own. 
In this declaration he promises to support the Established 
church, and the church, being in its principles a friend to 
monarchy, was contented to believe him on his royal,word: 
if some doubted, they were silent; for the spirit of the Whig 
party was humbled, though not absolutely subdued : a spark 
still had life; which James, in the triumph of a little tempo- 
rary popularity, vainly flattered himself had been smothered 
in the general overthrow of the parliament and constitution, 


and rashly proceeded to enforce his system of arbitrary power, 
and make an unreserved display of his religious zeal. Of. the 
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contempt, in which he held the rights of the people, he gave 
immediate proof by levying the customs and excise without 
the authority of parliament; whilst, to manifest how totally he 
disregarded all appearances, he went publicly to mass within 
two days after his succession to the throne; a step altogether 
as impolitic, as it was ungenerous to publish to the world, that 
his brother died a Catholic, and thereby convict him of gioss 
and scandalous hypocrisy. 

James dismissed none of the ministers of his predecessor, but 
promoted the Earl of Rochester to be lord-treasurer, and 
continued the Earl of Sunderland in his office of secretary of 
state, who, as Burnet observes, ‘* was supported by the whole 
court as the proper balance to the violence of Rochester, and 
was considered by the Queen as wholly dependent upon her 
> These with the Marquis of Halifax, 
the Earl of Clarendon and Lord Godolphin composed what 
might be called the Cabinet. 


and entirely her own.’ 


His infamous acceptance of five hundred thousand livres 
from the French king, which Mr. Fox substantiates from the 
letters of Barillon annexed to his history, seems incontestably 
brought home to James, and the abject thankfulness, with 
which he received it, aggravates, if it were possible, the un- 
pardonable meanness of the transaction. If he ever had a 
spark of that honour which Mr. Hume thinks fit to give him 
credit for, it plainly shows how very small a matter served to 
quench it, and of course instructs us with what caution and 
reserve some histories should be read. 

As to Barillon’s reasoning upon what he chooses to suppose 
might have passed. in James’s mind on this occasion, very little 
authority adheres to such suggestions, though Mr. Fox ad- 
verts to them; but it may fairly be presumed that the fact of 
the payment cannot fail to be authentic, and, as such, fully 
warrants the deductions, which Mr. Fox draws from it. 

Mr. Fox says, ‘ it was determined that Lord Churchill 
§* should be sent to Paris to obtain further pecuniary aids,” 
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‘ 


This was not all the object in Lord Churchill’s embassy, and 
whether it was in fact the real one will beara doubt. Churchill 
was sent to the court of France for the ostensible purpose of 
solemnly announcing the decease of the late, and the accession 
of the reigning king; and he had special instructions “ to 
observe exactly the ceremony and state with which he was 
received, that he (the king) might treat him, who should 
be sent over with the compliment in return to that, in the 
same manner: and this was observed very punctually, when 
the Marshal De Lorge came over.” ‘These are Burnet’s 
words; and it must be confessed, that instructions of this jea- 
lous and punctilious nature seem calculated to counteract, 
rather than promote, Lord Churchill’s objects, if, as Mr. Fox 
informs us, he had been sent to Paris to obtain further pecu- 
niary aids. 

Nevertheless, as Barillon, in his dispatch of the 26th of 
February, 1685, actually apprises the King his master, that 
Lord Churchill had in charge to make further application for 
a liberal and speedy aid, it is possible that this degrading in- 
struction might have been secretly entrusted to that very man, 
whose destiny it was to humble the French monarch by a se- 
ries of victories, at that time unparalleled in history. If there 
be reason to suspect that John Lord Churchill, afterwards 
Duke of Marlborough, was in the secret of these pensions, there 
can be no question as to’ the Lord Godolphin’s share in that 
infamous negotiation ; and of course, though historians do not 
often stop the course of their narration to indulge in reflections, 
and speak in their own persons, we may yet allow Mr. I’ox 
to launch into declamation, when such a theme solicits his 
attention :-— 


*¢ It is (he observes) with difficulty the reader can persuade 
himself that the Godolphin and Churchill, here mentioned, 
** are the same persons who were afterwards, one in the cabinet, 
‘* one in the field, the great conductors.of the war of the succes- 
‘¢ sion. How little do they appear in one instance, how great in 
the other! And the investigation of the cause, to which this 
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‘¢ excessive difference is principally owing, will produce a most 
‘¢ useful lesson. Is the difference to be attributed to any supe- 
‘¢ riority of genius in the prince whom they served in the latter 
«6 period of their lives ? Queen Anne’s capacity appears to have been 
“¢ inferior even to her father’s. Did they enjoy in a greater degree 
‘¢ her favour and confidence? ‘The very reverse is thefact. But 
‘¢ in one case they were the tools of a king plotting against his 
‘¢ people; in the other, the ministers of a free government acting 
s* upon enlarged principles, and with energies which no state, that 
‘¢ is not in some degree republican, can supply. How forcibly 
‘¢ must the contemplation of these men, in such opposite situations, 
‘¢ teach persons engaged in political life, that a free and popular 
‘¢ government is desirable not only for the public good, but for 
“¢ their own greatness and consideration, for every object of 
*¢ generous ambition.” . 


- 


When King James, contrary to the counsel of his best ad- 
visers, levied the customs and excise, without waiting for the 
authority of parliament, of which he was secure, it was an 
unprovoked and wanton violation of the constitution, not more 
arbitrary in principle, than it was unwise in policy; for, as 
Rapin justly remarks, it caused his good faith to be doubted, 
and brought into disrepute that boasted word of a king, which 
the nation had till then been disposed to consider as a sacred 
pledge, that merited the most implicit trust. When the Lord 
Guilford, and others of the council, had in vain attempted to 
dissuade the king from that unprofitable stretch of arbitrary 
power, it may well be believed, chat Jeffreys, knowing his re- 
solution to be fixed, might, according to his base, time-serving 
character, devise arguments for justifying that encroachment, 
but the historians of the time furnish us with no reasons for 
considering him as the mover and projector of that high- 
handed and imprudent measure. 

Though J agree with the historians, that the act of ran- 
sacking the deceased king’s strong-box, and employing wit- 
nesses and other ungenerous means for proving and publishing 
that he died a Catholic, was on James’s part a mean unmanly 
course for gratifying his bigotry and zeal, yet 1 join opinion. 
with Mr. Fox in admitting, that 


*“* Perhaps it might be thought good policy, to shew that a 
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‘* prince, who had been so highly complimented, as Charles had 
‘* been for the restoration and protection of the church, had ig 
*¢ truth been a Catholic; and thus to inculcate an opinion, that 
*¢ the church of England might not only be safe, but highly fa. 
** youred, under the reign of a popish prince.” 


The persecution of the Protestant Dissenters, and particu. 
larly of Richard Baxter, strongly marks the intolerant spirit 
of the time. ‘That reverend dissenter, whose works are in our 
hands, and whose character should have secured him from 
oppression, was brought before Chief-justice Jeffreys to be 
tried for certain passages in his writings, defamatory, as it was 
pretended, of the bishops of the church of England. These 
passages, mentioned in the information, were his paraphrases 
on Matth. v. 19; Mark i. 6; Mark ix. 39; Mark xi. 3]; 
Mark xii. 38, 39,40; Luke x. 2; John xi. 57; Acts xy. 9. 
And they were picked out, as Kennet informs us, by Sir Roger 
Lestrange, and some of his companions. 

‘ On Feb. 28th, 1685, Mr. Baxter was committed to the 
King’s Bench prison by Jeffreys’ warrant. On the 6th of May, 
Which was the first day of the term, he appeared in Wesi- 
minster-hall, and an information was ordered to be drawn up 
against him. May the lA4th he pleaded ot guilty to the in- 
formation, and on May the 18th, being much indisposed, he 
moyed that he might have further time given him for his trial ; 
but it was denied him—Jeffreys crying out ina passion, ‘ I 
will not give hima minute’s time more to save his life.’” 
(Kennet, p. 443.) 

After grossly brow-beating and insulting Mr. Wallop and 
Mr. Rotheram, who were of counsel for the prisoner, that ase 
sassin, who detiled the seat vf justice, broke out into the fol- 
lowing brutal and indecent scurrility against the aforesaid 
prisoner, whilst attempting to speak in his own defence :— 
‘¢ Richard, Richard, dost thou think we’ll hear thee poison 
the court? Thou art an old fellow, an old knave; thou hast 
written books enough to load a cart; every one as full of sedi- 
tion, I might say treason, as an egg is full of meat. Hadst 
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thou been whipped out of thy writing trade forty years ago, it 
had been happy. ‘Thou pretendest to be a preacher of the 
gospel of peace, and thou hast one foot in the grave; ’tis time 
for thee to begin to think what account thou intendest to give. 
But leave thee to thyself, and I see thou’lt go on as thou hast 
begun; but, by the grace of God, I’ll look after thee. I know 
thou hast a mighty party, and I see a great many of the 
brotherhood in corners, waiting to see what will become of 
their mighty Don; and a doctor of the party (looking to Dr. 
Bates) at your elbow; but, by the grace of Almighty God, 
Pll crush you all.” 

“6 Does your lordship think (said Baxter) any jury will pre- 
tend to pass a verdict upon me, on such atrial?” ‘* I'll war- 
rant you (replied Jeffreys); don’t you trouble yourself about 
that.” The jury immediately found him guilty ; and onJune 
the 29th he had judgment given against him, being fined 50 
marks, to lic in prison till he paid it, and be bound to his good 
behaviour for seven years. This is one of the instances of 
James’s persecuting tyranny noticed and justly reprobated by 
Mr. Fox. 

{t appears to me, and I believe it has so appeared to a great 
majority of Mr. Fox’s readers, that he studiously represents 
King James less influenced by a zeal for establishing Popcry, 
than by a passion for arbitrary power, which, he observes, so 
many other princes have had, have, and always will have in 
common with him, assuming for a fact, that he entered upon 
his government of the realm, with no desire of exacting better 
terms for his religion, than that of the free use of it, anda 
liberal spirit of toleration. Taking this for granted, he infers 
the necessity of keeping a steady and ever-watchful check 
upon the kingly power. This is good whig-doctrine, but | 
doubt if his premises are warranted by historical evidence, and 
suspect that if he had paid the same attention to James’s en- 


croachments on the established religion, as he has done to his 
S92 
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arbitrary violations of the constitution, he would not have 
found grounds for the conclusions he has drawn; an impartial 
research into the fatal errors of James’s teign, must haye con- 
vinced Mr. Fox, as it has convinced otliers, that the passion at 
his heart was to awe the nation into popery, and that it was 
his bigoted attachment to that darling objeet, which led him to 
employ such tools as Jeffreys and others to enforce the terrors 
of prerogative, to persecute the Dissenters under the cloak of 
protecting the Established Church, which, when it had served 
his purpose, and nothing else, as he vainly conceived, stood in 
the way of general conversion, he openly attempted to over- 
throw by attacking the universtties, imprisoning the bishops, 
and other aets, that nothing but the phrenzy of enthusiasm 
could inspire, till in the convulsion, that his rash delirious zeal 
brought on, he was shaken from his throne and forfeited his 
crown. 

It is not meant to deny that James’s principles were arbi- 
trary in the extreme, but a close attention to his history leads 
me to believe they were secondary, and ministerial, to his reli- 
gious bigotry. 

fis public parade of going openly and in state to mass upon 
the second day after his accession is marked by other historians, 
though not mentioned by Mr. Fox. Ilis eagerness to ascer- 
tain and make public the circumstance of his brother’s dying 
in the Catholic persuasion is rather parried than explained by 
the interpretation which Mr. Fox puts upon it; for I must 
contend that there was quite as strong a character of the papist 
in it as of the politician. When Mt. Fox descants upon the 
ruling passion of the king, whose character he draws, and 
decrees it to be pre-eminently that of arbitrary power, his can- 
dour could not fail to have weighed those glaring proofs of 
his attempt to change the religion of his country, which are to 
be found in the short period of his reign, though they do not 
exactly fall within the year 1685. He must have considered 
his embassy to Rome, his negociations with Pope Innocent, 
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and hig admission of his nuncio, as demonstrations incontro- 
vertible of a head-strong, rash and eager purpose to turn the 
whole nation to his faith. A very few pages of King James’s 
history beyond that where Mr. Fox breaks off, would have 
shewn him this enthusiastic bigot tampering with the Karl of 
Mulgrave, with the Eari of Middleton, and the Duke of Nor- 
folk, with Kirk, and with the Earl of Rochester, to convert 
them to popery : he certainly had not overlooked his efforts to 
obtrude his Jesuits uponthe University of Cambridge, and his 
much more violent and successful operations carried on against 
the rights and statutes of Magdalen College in Oxford, which, 
jointly with his proceedings against the bishops, whom he sent 
to the ‘Tower, were circumstances than which none could be 
more clearly indicative of his popish bigotry, none more imme- 
diately conducive to his ruin and expulsion. 

The cruelties attendant on the persecution of the conyenti- 
clers in Scotland cannot be read without horror, and they seem 
so much more naturally fitted to the purpose of levelling the 
determined foes to popery, rather than to the remoying obsta- 
cles to arbitrary power, that Mr. Fox, as advocate for the 
latter purpose, is driven to rest his argument upon the circum- 
stance of Lauderdale and Queensberry’s being Protestants, 
and concludes, that ‘ there is no reason therefore to impute 
** any of James’s violence afterwards to the suggestions of his 
Catholic advisers, since he, who had been engaged in the 
‘* series of measures above-related, had surely nothing to learn 
** from papists (whether priests, Jesuits, or others) in the 
“ science of tyranny.” But who does not discover that here 
our author is betrayed into a false conclusion? For if tyranny 
be a science, how could James’s papists, whether pricsts, 
Jesuits, or others, manifest more address and policy in that 
science, than by sowing divisions amongst their common ene- 
mies, and employing them to destroy one another? Greater 
refinement in tyranny there could not be, than to set Queens- 
berry and his Episcopalians against the Presbyterians and Con- 
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venticlers, Scot against Scot, heretic against heretic, and thus, 
by not appearing as the oppressors, avoid the odium, but avail 
themselves of the advantages resulting from the oppression. 
This indeed is a proficiency in the science of tyranny, that, so 
far from clearing James’s Catholic advisers from the imputa- 
tion of being parties in the measure, sayours so strongly of 
the artifice and policy of the church of Rome, as to counte- 
nance conclusions directly opposite to those which Mr. Fox 
deduces and adopts. 

In further confirmation of this opinion that James had the 
interests of Popery at heart, whilst he employed Queensberry, 
though a Protestant, as the minister of his oppressions, it is 
sufficient to remind the reader, that as soon as the Earl of Perth 
and his brother the Earl of Melford made a sacrifice of their 
Protestantism, and professed themselves Catholics, James, to 
gratify them for their conversion, disgraced Queensberry upon 
the frivolous complaints of Perth, and turned him out of his 
employments, encouraging all manner of accusations to be 
‘brought against him with intent to effect his ruin, 

The third and last chapter of Mr. Fox’s historical tract is 
entirely occupied with a narrative of the attempts in Scotland 
by the Earl of Argyle, and in England by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. 

Argyle, who appears to have been aman not formed for 
great occasions, was hurried on by personal considerations to 
an ill-concerted expedition, and landed in the North of Scot- 
Jand, ill-provided with either men or means proportioned to an 
undertaking of such magnitude. He exposed himself to dis 
covery by suffering his secretary Spence and Blackadder to 
come ashore in the Orkneys, where they were seized, and sent 
prisoners to Edinburgh. Without any fixed and steady plan 
of operation, feebly supported even by his vassals, at variance 
with his followers, perplexed, deserted and betrayed, he was 
overpowered, made prisoner, and conducted with all possible 
ignominy to Edinburgh. 
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It is true, that in his sufferings he maintained a dignified 
composure, and Mr. Fox, by displaying His character in ad- 
versity, has chosen the best light in which it can be viewed. 
Superior to the insults of his unfeeling persecutors, and to the 
terrors of the scaffold, his fortitude and self-command seem 
never for a moment to have deserted him. In these scenes, 
his manly, temperate and resigned deportment are worthy all 
the cflorts Mr. Fox has made to interest: us in his fate, and 
those efforts have not been unsuccessful; for his style is consi- 
derably elevated above its usual level. 

Whether Argyle can justly be considered as a martyr to 
sincere and genuine patriotism will bear a question. He had 
undoubtedly gone considerable lengths in complying with the 
arbitrary measures of the crown in the late reign, and had 
borne arms against the Covenant; in fact he had been so de- 
cidedly a friend to Lauderdale and his administration, that 
even the poor persecuted fanatics, his own countrymen, would 
not join his standard, but preferred to hide themselves in caves 
and caverns of the earth, and suffer all distresses, rather than 
submit themselves to his protection, though in arms against 
their tyrants and oppressors. By a most unjust sentence he 
had been condemned to death, and his paternal property con- 
fiscated, for taking the test oath with certain reservations, and 
not according to the form prescribed. This had passed in 
Charles the Second’s time, and it is presumed that his escape 
had been connived at by the king, in consideration of his 
former services ; but the confiscation was enforced against him ; 
and though he found an asyluin in Holland, yet he suffered 
great privations in his exile; and if (as Mr. Fox suggests) he 
was suspicious, thatthe Prince of Orange, being upon friendly 
ferms with King James, might make his longer stay in Hol- 
land impracticable, an urgency of that nature may in a degreé 
apologize for his precipitation, but it certainly does not come 
under the description of pure patriotism. 

He published two declarations on his landing; one in the 
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name of all those in arms, the other in his own, and in the 
latter of these he says,—** And | do further declare, that ob- 
‘¢ taining the peaceable and quiet possession of what belonged 
““ to my father and myself, before our pretended forfcitures, | 
‘¢ shall satisfy all debts due by my father and myself, as any 
“¢ heir or debtor can be obliged.” 

This is a matter appertaining only to himself and to his cre- 
ditors; it brings him naturally to the spot to which his in- 
terest directed him to resort, and quickens his departure from 
the country where it was not for his interest any longer to remain. 
Monmouth in vain remonstrates against hasty measures: his 
advice, though seconded by Fletcher of Saltoun, is overruled 
by Lord Grey and others. Argyle sets out for the north of 
Scotland ; Monmouth follows to the west of England, and both 
are ruined: Monmouth throws himself at the fect of a relent- 
Jess monarch, and in vain solicits mercy; Argyle heroically 
meets his doom, and, reflecting on the supineness of his coun- 
trymen, crics out in his prison—Alas! who ts there to be 
delivered? There may be hidden ones, but there appears no 
great party in the country, who desire to be relieved. 

Monmouth’s military chest consisted of what his jewels had 
been sold for; Argyle’s of what a widow in Amsterdam had 
lent him: a Taunton mob hailed Monmouth as their king, but 
Scottish cruelty made Argyle a martyr. 

Monmouth’s manifesto was ‘ Jong and ill-penned; full of 
much black and dull malice: it was plainly Ferguson’s style, 
which was both tedious and fulsome. It charged the king 
with the burning of London, the Popish plot, Godfrey’s mur- 
der, and the Earl of Essex’s death, and, to crown all, it was 
pretended that the late king was poisoned by his order.” 
(Burnet, p 641.) This seems an aggravation beyond the 
common powers of frail mankind to pardon; yetit is generally 
observed, that James should not have scen him, unless he had 
been resolved to shew him mercy. 


That fortitude and magnanimity, which Argyle uniformly 
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displayed, entirely deserted Monmouth whilst any ray of hope 
remained, and only came to him, as they have been known to 
come to the weakest and most timid, when their fate is un- 
aveidable and execution awaits them. He walked to the 
scaffold with firmness, but firmness did not mark a single step 
that he took, till he found himself on the very threshold of in- 
evitable death. 

May it not be considered as some apology for the king’s ad- 
mitting Monmouth to his presence when he had said in his let- 
ter, addressed to James upon his being made prisoner,—‘‘ The 
“‘ chief end of this letter being only to beg of you, that I may 
‘¢ have that happiness as to speak to your Majesty ; for I have 
‘ that to say to you, Sir, that | hope may give you a long and 
‘¢ happy reign?”’ And more especially when in the same he 
adds—*‘ Could I but say one worp in this letter you would be 
‘¢ conyinced of it, but it is of that consequence, I dare not do 
on" 

What this onE word was remains a mystery. Macpher- 
son suggests that it bespeaks a crimination of Uie Prince of 
Orange. Mr. Fox by no means countenances this construc- 
tion, but decidedly infers that the thing is impossible. I con- 
fess [ can discover no good ground for agreeing with Macpher- 
son in his conjecture, but J do not quite conclude the thing to 
be impossible, merely because the prisoner avers to the King, 
that he had assured the Prince and Princess of Orange that 
he would never stir against him. 1 think the most that can be 
concluded from that averment is, that when Monmouth referred 
the King to those personages as witnesses, he could hardly 
mean at the same time to impeach them as accomplices. 

As to the idea of alluding to the Earl of Sunderland, I think 
itimprobable, for a reason, which Mr. Fox has overlooked, viz. 
because Monmouth Iet out his intention of impeaching that 
minister in conversation with Mr. Robert Sheldon on his way 
‘o London, which it cannot be supposed he would have done, 
had that been the one word reserved for the King’s own ear, 
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which he did not dare to commit to paper and on which he 
seems to have rested all his hopes. 

After debating whether this myterious word could point at 
any of Monmouth’s friends and partisans in England, Mr. 
Vox gives up the investigation and concludes it to be * one 
‘¢ of those obscure points of history, upon which neither the 
“ saracity of historians, nor the many documents since made 
“¢ public, nor the great discoverer time has yet thrown any 
“ distinct light ;’—but where is this diflicuty, that seems to 
have puzzled all the sagacity of historians, and cluded all the 
evidence of documents, when James, both in a letter to the 
Prince of Orange, and expressly in his memoirs, says that 
Monmouth, in his interview, made no discovery of consequence 2 
The poor man caught at any chance for obtaining an inter- 
view ; he thought this might very probably allure his uncle’s 
curiosity, and induce him to grant it; and, when once admitted 
and allowed to plead for mercy, nature dictated to him a hope 
that the brother of Charles would not suffer the repentant son 
of Charles to plead in vain. 

The lure held out in Monmouth’s letter succeeded ; curious 
to hear the one important word, that promised’ such a wongler- 
ful discovery, James admitied his unhappy nephew to an au- 
dience. In that audience, after hearing many unavailing 
words addressed to him for mercy, James being disappointed 
of that one word, which had excited his curiosity, unfeelingly 
dismissed his supplicant, and signed the warrant that awarded 
him to be mangled by his executioner, within forty-eight short 
hours from the time, when he had beheld him kneeling at his 
fect. 

A noble-minded prince would have spared unhappy Mon- 
mouth ; but James had not a heart to feel the joy, nor an un- 
derstanding to discover the good policy, of forgiving injuries 
and dispensing mercy. Posterity, which now mourns over the 
fate of Monmouth, would have found pity for James, had he 
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sencrously granted that reprieve to his nephew, which he sor- 
didly permitted the Lord Grey to purchase. 

James, Duke of Monmouth, was son of King Charles the 
Second, by Lucy, daughter of Sir Richard Walters of Haver- 
ford-west, Pembrokeshire, to whom he was married both at her 
father’s house, and afterwards at Cologne in Germany, where 
she was acknowledged as Queen, and served upon the knee. 

Here, with the death of Monmouth, Mr. Fox breaks off and 
this review concludes. ‘The eagerness, with which the world 
received this fragment, disposes me to regret that the public 
curiosity was not gratified with a completer work. Had its 
author carried it through the reign of James and the impor- 
tant period of the Revolution, and had life and leisure happily 
enabled him to put his last hand to the correction of it, we may 
well suppos¢, that even this portion would have met the critic’s 
eye in amore finished form. His style would then perhaps have 
acquired those properties, which at present it is deficient in. 
Mr. Fox, as a public speaker of long practice and established 
fame, had habits to overcome, which in the specimen before us 
he is only struggling toavoid, but has not absolutely dismissed. 
The tone, in which he shook the Senate, yet dwells in a degree 
upon his ear, and time was not allowed him to reduce it to that 
simple melody, which is suited to the closet, 
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J. A. EBERHARD’S VERSUCH EINER ALLGEMEINEN DEUTS~ 
CHEN SYNONYMIK IN EINEM KRITISCH PHILOSOPHISCHEM 
WORTERBUCHE DER SINNVERWANDTEN WORTER: DER 
HOCHDEUTSCHEN MUNDART.—Sechs Theile. Halle und 
Leipzig. 1802.---7. e. Dictionary of German Synonymous 
Words.---6 vol. 8vo. imported by. H. Escher, Piccadilly. 


Anonc the various objects, which arrest our attention when we 
contemplate the progress of society from rudeness to refinement, 
none opens a more ample field to ingenious enquiry than the 
gradual approach of language from a scanty stock of discordant 
sounds, vaguely denoting what passes in the mind, towards a 
rich collection of harmonious words expressive of distinct ideas. 
But as a long time must have elapsed before men “ fixed the 
fleeting expressions of speech in permanent palpable symbols,” 
and another considerable interval must have intervened be- 
tween picture or hieroglyphic and elementary or alphabetical 
writing ; and as of those two modes of writing, the latter alone 
could record the improvement of language, the early annals of 
nations afford us little assistance in the prosecution of the en- 
quiry. 

We may nevertheless reasonably conjecture, that all Jan- 
guages have been extremely poor and meagre in their begin- 
nings. ‘The number of words never exceeded the number of 
ideas, and a small circle of ideas confined the demand for ex- 
pressions within narrow bounds. New words were invented. 
only in proportion as new objects of thought occurred. But 
before such a new denomination was known among all the 
ge, it often must 
have happened that, the want of a new term having been 
equally felt in another district, the same object had already 
received a different appellation. 


iribes that originally spoke the same langua 


Even at a far more advanced period of civilization, when 
men began to communicate their thoughts by means of written 
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jJanguagé, the same circumstance must still have occurred, 
though probably less frequently. Difference of thoughts, says 
Johnson, will produce difference of language. He who thinks 
with more extent than another, will want words of larger mean- 
ing. He who thinks with more subtility, will seek for terms of 
more nice discrimination. And when once the palm of good wri- 
ting begins to be eagerly contested, when authors are fired with 

the ambition of illustrating their conceptions in the most stri- 

king manner, figurative expressions are used literally, and terms, 
with the existence of which in their native tongue the writers 
are unacquainted, or which they fancy either more expressive 
or more harmonious, are borrowed from foreign languages and 
insensibly introduced along with those words of the native 

idiom, which bear the same signification. It is to these 
and similar circumstances that languages are chiefly indebted 
for their synonymous words. 

But synonymical expressions do not long denote precisely the 
same conception. ‘They gradually acquire nice differences and 
shades of meaning, which, escaping the grossness of vulgar ap- 
prehension, are first discriminated by the superior sagacity of 
the most civilized part of a nation, and afterwards ascertained 
and confirmed by philosophical critics. This last circumstance 
is always an infallible criterion that the language has made a 
considerable progress towards perfection. It was only at the 
fall of the Republic that Cicero began to elucidate the various 
meanings of the synonymical expressions of the Romans, and 
it is not much above half a century that the Abbé Girard ren- 
dered the same service to the language of the French. 

Mr. J. A. Eberhard, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Berlin, and formerly Protessor of Philosophy in 
the University of Halle, who was already known in the repub- 
lic of letters by several literary and philosophical works of 
generally acknowledged merit, has added to his well-earned 
fame by a most elaborate and ingenious Philosophical and 
Critical Dictionary of Synonymous Words in the. German 
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Language, to which is prefixed an Essay on the Theory of 
Synonymical Elucidations. ‘This book displays throughout a 
most penctrating acuteness combined with indefatigable re. 
search, an extensive range of reading, and an intimate acquain- 
tance with ancient and modern languages. ‘The style has the 
merit, so rare in the writings of German philosophers, of being 
perspicuous and perfectly free from that affectation of new 
scientific terms, which disfigures and obscures the productions 


‘of the disciples of Kant. The elucidations, which are gene. 


rally accompanied by pertinent examples, are occasionally en- 
livened by interesting anecdotes, and frequently confirmed by 
quotations from the best German writers in verse or prose. 

Mr. Eberhard calls synonymous words those, which agreeing 
in one not very remote general sense, differ only in some col- 
Jateral or accessary meaning that is not easily discovered with- 
out accurate discrimination. He blames Mrs. Piozzi for having 
admitted hound, greyhound, harrier, and terrier, among her 
synonymical elucidations, because the words themselves render 
the difference of their signification sufficiently sensible. But 
this is true only in German. The difference which is so clearly 
announced by jagdhund, hiinerhund, and dachshund is not so 
strikingly obvious in English ; and the four English appella- 
tions, according to his own definition of synonymous words, 
agree in one not very remote general sense; they denote that 
species of the canine race which hunts by scent. 

We cannot coincide with Mr. Eberhard in denying the 
benefit of synonymical elucidation to all words denoting ob- 
jects, the nicer differences of which are immediately perceived 
by the eye, as cup, tumbler, goblet. These words agree in one 
not very remote general sense ; they’all three denote drinking- 
vessels. ‘They are besides frequenUy mentioned in books which 
are read by foreigners, and which probably will be read by 
natives when fashion may haye introduced different forms of 
drinking-veseels. They appear, therefore, as much enti- 
tled to an accurate discrimination as the pocudyim, cyathus, 
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and scyphus of the Romans. For this reason we would 
exclude only terms denoting productions of nature and art 
which are neither in common use nor frequently mentioned in 
books. Indeed Mr. Eberhard himself deviates, in some degree, 
from his own rule, by stating the different maanings of brook, 
rivulet, and river ; of bench, stool, and chair ; of house, palace, 
castle, &c. We agree, however, with him in the propriety 
of the absolute exclusion of terms strictly technical or scien- 
tific. 

Du Marsais, a French grammarian, has said, that if any Jane 
guage contained many words perfectly synonymous, there 
would be two languages in one. When the exact sign of an 
idea is found, we do not seek for another. Mr. Eberhard is of 
the same opinion. He observes, that although a perfect lan- 
guage should not contain words of precisely the same import, 
yet no language will ever attain this perfection; that, how- 
ever, which approaches nearest to it must be pronounced the 
best. Any word expressing precisely the same idea with ano- 
ther, without the least shade of difference in signification, is an 
idle incumbrance to the memory. [t is not so much the repe- 
tition of the same sound which disgusts us in the too frequent 
recurrence of ‘the same word, as it is the repetition of the same 
idea were it even differently expressed. But in case there be 
two words of precisely the same meaning, we ought not to be 
over-hasty in rejecting the least harmonious, or the least regu- 
larly formed. A nice shade of difference hitherto unperceived 
may yet be discovered. One of the two words may be more 
solemn, the other better adapted to the common uses of life. 
That, which is disused in conversation, may enrich the lan- 
guage of poetry, which wants terms deriving a certain dignity 
from not being profaned, as it were, in our daily intercourse. 
This is an advantage peculiar to the English and Germans. 
Both nations have a particular poetical language, whilst among 
their over-fastidious neighbours, to whom every thing old ap-. 
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pears ridiculous merely because it is old, a word once super- 
annuated in conversation 1s almost irretrievably lost. 

Wereadily admit that synonymical clucidations sharpen the 
intellect, correct the errors arising from ambiguous and unde- 
fined terms, lessen the number of learned controversies, and 
promote that justness and precision of expression, the first 
excellence of good writing, without which beauty of style and 
splendour of diction are altogether thrown away. But we are 
tempted to add, that the most beneficial tendency of synony. 
mical elucidations is to supersede the necessity of such ex- 
planations by appropriating a distinct word to every distinct 
idea. 

In speaking of the assistance to be derived from synonymical 
elucidations in kindred languages, Mr. Eberhard very properly 
enforces it as an indispensable duty to ascertain first how far 
the foreign critic may be trusted as having accurately deter- 
mined the delicate differences of meaning of synonymous words 
in his own language; and secondly, whether their significa- 
tions do fully correspond in each and every particular in the 
two languages. Many words apparently the same, and evi- 
dently originating in the same root, admit a different latitude 
of meaning in English andGerman. 'The English word bloom, 
for instance, in German blithe, refers only to the blossoms or 
those flowers which precede the fruit; whilst the German 
dlume corresponds exactly with the English flower.—The 
English verb to. borrow is used of every thing we take upon 
credit, or the use of which we want as a loan, be it of a perish- 
able nature or not; the German borgen refers only to pe- 


rishable things which we want to convert to our own use, 
which we cannot restore, and of which we can merely return 
the same quantity. —To cook, in English, denotes barely the 
dressing or preparing of victuals, for the food of man, over or 
near a fire: but Aochen, in German, includes also the idea of 
boiling or heating any liquid until it acquires a bubbling 
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motion; hence the Germans say das wasser kocht, the water 
cooks or is cooking, instead of the water boils. —The English 
word deaf denotes that green deciduous part of plants extended 
into length and breadth by means of fibrous ramifications 
which form a kind of net; it is the German dlatt, the Latin 
folium, the Trench feuille: but the German word daub, which 
is derived from the same Saxon root as leaf, is a noun-collec- 
tive comprising all the leaves of a tree, and is never applied 
either to the leaves ofa flower or small plant, or to a single leaf; 
itis the French feazllage, &c. 

To render our extracts interesting to the English reader, we 
shall select articles in which the correspondence of the genius 
of the two languages is very great, although the words may 
not always be derived exactly from the same root. We shall 
also notice a few articles which will enable us to compare the 
synonymical elucidations of our countrymen with those of the 


German, whom we are reviewing. 


“ Hagel (Hail); Schlossen (Hailstones). 


‘¢ Drops of water frozen to ice, falling from the atmosphere. 

‘¢ Hagel (hail) is a noun-collective, denoting the whole hail. 
‘< shower of frozen drops of water. Schlossen (hailstones) are the 
‘single pieces of hail. Hence hagel (hail) has no plural : but 
“6 schlossen (hailstones) isa plural. It also follows from this dis. 
*‘ tinction, that it is particularly to the larger pieces of hail falling 
‘¢ from the atmosphere that the appellation of schlossen (hailstones) 

** belongs. 

6 The advantage of having a distinct word for hazlstones has 
“enabled Luther to translate a beautiful passage of the Psalms 
*‘ with the utmost accuracy: Er schlug thre weinstocke mit hagel 
“und thre maulbeerbiume mit schlossen. Psalm Ixxviii. 47. 
*Ci,e. He beat their vines with hail and their mulberry-trees 
“with hailstones, The stronger mulberry-trees were destroyed 
*¢ by larger hailstones than the weaker vines. This distinction is 
‘¢ not marked by either the English or the French translation of the 
“Bible. The former, instead of schlossen (hailstones) has with 
“frost: He destroyed their vines with hail and their sycamor. 
“ trees with frost. The French translation has par orage: IR 

doit détruit leurs vignes par la gréle et leurs sycomores 

* par Porage. Calvin in his Latin version has more accurat+ly 
** rendered this passage by: Eé occidit grandine vitem ipsorum 


‘et sycomoros lapide grandinis. 
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_ Addison, in the first of his essays on the Pleasures of the 
Imagination, in the sixth volume of the Spectator, No. All, 
observes, that there are few words in ihe English language, 
which are employed in a more loose and uncircumscribed sense 
than those of the fancy and the imagination. Yet he has not 
succeeded in fixing or discriminating their meaning. He uses 
them as perfectly synonymous, and describes the pleasures of 
the imagination as “ arising from visible objects, either when 
we have them actually in our view, or when we call up 
their ideas into our minds by paintings, statues, &c.” But 
surcly a pleasure which arises from visible objects must be a 
pleasure of the senses. ‘This suggestion, however, takes no- 
thing from the merit of the papers themselves. As essays 
on the more refined pleasures of the senses, and (as far as 
poetical fiction is concerned) on the pleasures of the mind, they 
are extremely valuable, and fully entitled to the celebrity 
which they have obtained. Indeed all the inaccuracies of 
style which Dr. Blair has noticed in the introductory paper, 
appear to have proceeded solely from the want of precision, 
and from the confusion of Addison’s thoughts on the subject o! 
fancy and imagination. _ 
Of the two corresponding German terms— 

<< Phantasie (Fancy); Einbildungskraft (Imagination).” 
Mr. Eberhard states, that— 


‘< They agree in denoting the power of having clear ideas of 
‘¢ absent objects of the senses. They differ in this: zmagination 
‘¢is the mere power of having clear ideas of absent corporeal 
‘© objects, whilst fancy is more particularly the faculty of forming 
‘© new combinations from the stock of representations of absent 
‘<< corporeal objects, which is in the mind. When these combina. 
<< tions are regular, and formed under the guidance of reason and 
<* judgment, they are the creations of a poetical fancy ; when they 
“<< are irregular, and under no guidance or controul, they are the 
“< offspring of a more or less disordered fancy, as in a state of bodily 
<¢ disease, indreams, in the agitation of a violent passion, whilst 
‘© our spirits are depressed or raised to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
‘¢ But when the mind considers the creations of fancy as so many 
‘¢ realities, and this illusion continues uninterrupted and wpim- 
‘¢ paired, the disordered fancy degenerates into madness, &c. 
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Dr. Hill, in his Latin Synonymes, says, that the words elo- 
guens and disertus agree in denoting the power of uttering 
animated conceptions by means of speech ;_ but differ in respect 
to the degree in which that power is possessed. The first term, 
from elogu?, implies the perfection of that art by which human 
thought is communicated. It supposes that the idea is accu- 
rately formed, and that the expression is so precise as to state 
itexactly as itis. Disertus denotes a degree of ability in the 
use of speech, superior to what is generally met with, but infe- 
rior to that suggested by eloquens. 

The German language has the advantage of possessing two 
exactly corresponding terms, which Mr. Eberhard discrimi- 
nates ina manner similar to that of Dr. Hill, and not inferior 
in accuracy of expression. 


‘© Wohlredenheit (the Art of Speaking well); Beredtsamkeit 
‘¢ (Eloquence).” 


*¢ Both words denote the art of pleasing by the perfection of a 
** speech, or the art of the orator. But every one is immediately 
*¢ sensible of a difference in the meaning of the two terms, although 
*¢ he should not be able to state that difference distinctly. A higher 
** degree of perfection is attached*to eloquence than to the art of 
‘* speaking well, and it is supposed to require more genius. ‘The 
** Romans have accurately discriminated between the hominem elo« 
*¢ quentem (den beredten ) and the disertum (den wohlredenden). 

*¢ The eloquent man rises above him who merely speaks well, by 
‘the grandeur of his images and thoughts, the strength of his 
‘* expressions, the impetuous vivacity of his sentiments, and the 
*¢ animation with which they are uttered; he moves the hearts and 
*¢ commands the admiration of his hearers. The man who speaks 
*¢ well, pleases by luminous thoughts, agreeable images, harmony 
** of style, symmetry of arrangement, appropriate and elegant ex- 
*¢ pressions, and melodious words. 

‘¢ The beautiful parallel which Longinus, in his Treatise on the 
‘¢ Sublime, sect. xii. has drawn of Demosthenes and Cicero, places 
“¢ the diflerence between eloquence and the art of speaking well 
** in the clearest light. Demosthenes is always eloquent; Cicero 
“* always speaks well, but is eloquent only at times ;”” &c. 


_ Dr. J. Aikin, in the Atheneum for 1807, Vol. 11. page 231, 
doubts whether Blair, after having stated that pride makes us 
T2 
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esteem ourselves, is right in saying that vanity makes us desire 
the esteem of others. Pride, in his opinion, means swollen 
ness, moral tumidity. Ile who makes himself bigger than. is 
usual or natural to him, whois great in his own conceit, dis- 
plays pride. Pride is, in fact, the expression of self-esteem. 
But, says Dr. Aikin, what has vanily to do with the esteem of 
others? Vanity means emptiness, or, being used only in a 
metaphorical, abstract, or moral sense, may be defined empty- 
mindedness. Are the empticst minds most covetous of the 
esteem of others? Surely not. They are often covetous of 
noisy indiscriminate present applause, and snatch at glory 
without appreciating the nature of the effort: but this is an 
accident not the essence of empty-mindedness, Milton, he 
thinks, has misused the word when he says : : 


¢¢ Sin with vanity had fill’d the works of men.” 


~The manner in which Mr. Eberhard has discriminated the 
two correspanding German words, leans more in favour of Dr, 
Blair, and may tend to justify Milton’s expression.— 
3 y y 


‘“ Fitel (Vain); Stolz (Proud). 


*¢ Vain and proud agree in this, that the proud and the yain 
man have both too great an opinion of their accomplishments and 
‘* advantages. They both wish others may have as favourable an 
** opinion of them as they entertain themselves; and both require 
a proportionate tribute of respect, admiration, and praise. It 
is the injttstice of their pretensions which constitutes their dif- 
‘ference from the ambitious man. Garve, an eminent German 
moralist, has said: He was not vain, not proud, and yet am 
‘© bitious. » 

¢¢ Vain and proud differ in this, that the proud man rests his 
** opinion of himself on advantages which, considered in themselves, 
*¢ are really advantages, but which he either values too high, or 
‘¢ which he does not possess at all, or at least not in so high a de- 
** sree as he imagines, The vain man, on the contrary, founds his 
‘¢ claims to be praised and admired on trifles which, in the eyes of 
* sensible people, are of no value. This is evident from the ori- 
* vinal signification of the word eitel, which is the same with the 
*° Latin vanus, and all the words derived from vanus, in the 
¢¢ English, French, and Italian languages. Evtel (vain) means 
‘Cempty. Vanity therefore is something so wretched that it can. 
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hardly be qualified worse than by its own name, which has, 
however, the merit of not pretending to more than what it is in 
reality. 

*¢ Learning is undoubtedly an accomptishment of great va'ue, 
but he whe cousiders it as the greatest or eyen as the ou!y accom. 
plishent, is a proud pedant. Elegance in clothes is an advan- 


** taze of less importance ; he who values himself on that account, is 
“a vain fool. 
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‘* Vanity manifests itself differently from pride. Pride manifests 
itself by despising others, and is therefore, in its manifestation, 
allied with haughtiness. V anity shows itself by making a parade 
of advantages of no value. It is vanity when a liter rary man 
boasts of acquirements, the poverty of which, connected with his 
readiness to display them, proves their little value. 

*¢ As pride manifests itself by the contempt of others, it is hateful ; 
whilst vanity is on!y ridiculous. Jt is on this account that a 
proud man, endowed with the most estimable qualities, excites 
disp'easure. Weare as much disgusted with the purse-proud 
man, with him who is proud of his ancestors, as with the reli. ious 
pride of the Pharisee, the pride of virtue in the pretended Stoic, 
and the pride of purity in the moralizing prude. 

** Vanity also manifests itself differently from pride with regard 


* to the praise and admiration which they both require. The vain 


man is satisfied with any praise; he cares not for the quarter 
whence it comes; the commendations and the admiration of 
ignorance as well as those of mere politeness and compiaisance 
render him equally happy.  Ilis self-love prevents him from sus- 
pecting that they may be meant ironically, or from perceiving 
the shrug of the shoulders with which they are accompanied. 

‘¢ The proud man despises even the praise of his admirers, or 
receives it with a cold indifference as a tribute due tohim. He 
is (as Dean Swift has said) too proud to be vain. 

*¢ When we want to characterize whole nations according to these 
qualities, we say: the French are more vain than proud; but 
the English and Spaniards more proud than vain. Sueh judg. 
ments, however, are always liable to a great many individual 
exceptions, ‘The assertion that men are more proud and women 
more yain, is probably more generally true. 

‘¢ Proud is sometimes taken in a good sense. There is a noble 
pride, for it is only the excessin the esteem of ourselves which 
is blameable: but a noble vanity is impossible. A noble pride 
is high-minded, tranquil, calm, unshaken. Vanity is uneasy, 
restless, uncertain, irresolute. One adds to the dignity of man, 
the other puffs him up.” 


Mrs. Piozzi has attempted to discriminate between now, af 


present, and this instant: but nothing is to be learnt from her 
elucidation, except that now is the quickest expression, anc 
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that al present we cannot come to you isacommon phrase, 
The remainder of the article is taken up with the remark that 
this instant applies both to time past and -to a future time, and 
with an impromptu upon row, which does not in the least con- 
tribute to elucidate any shade ot difference between noio and 
at present. And yet at the conclusion of one of her most flip- 
pant articles the learned lady exultingly exclaims: “ We 
have now, I think, pretty well dispatched this synonymy !” 
We are, indeed, extremely sorry we must be so ungallant as 
to refuse joining in her exultation, because we firmly believe 
that our author will generally be ackowledged to have been 
much more successful in discriminating the delicacies of mean- 
ing which distinguish the two corresponding German words, 


“ Jetzt (at Present); Nun (Now). 


«© These two adverbs denote that portion of time during which 
‘¢ a thing, a property, a situation, or a change is considered as pre- 
*¢ sent or happening. 

‘¢ But at present denotes that portion of time as part of time in 
*‘ the abstract; now denotes it as part of time in the concrete. 
‘¢ Time in the abstract is considered as a vacuum ; its parts are 
‘¢ distinguished merely by the order of their precedency or of their 
*¢ succession, whilst the parts of time in the concrete are marked by 
“* things, events, situations and changes which are really present. 
‘¢ Now denotes, therefore, a situation or a change co-existing with 
** another situation or change, and having its foundation in the 
“‘same. This alliance of contemporary situations or events, with 
‘¢ the circumstances by which they are attended, is sometimes ex- 
‘¢ pressly announced and sometimes merely understood. When I 
*‘ say: Now I am satisfied; it means, under these circumstances 
“¢ Tam satisfied. At present I am satisfied signifies only’ that 
** at this present moment I am satisfied, without any regard to 
‘* the circumstances which cause my satisfaction. 

‘¢ As present situations and changes have their source in pre- 
“¢ ceding ones, now refers also to the immediately preceding and 
$¢ still operating circumstances. When therefore nun and jetzt 
¢¢ (now and at present) are joined together in German, xun (now) 
** refers to the circumstances existing at the time, and jetzt (at pre- 
“¢ sent) refers simply to the time itself. 

<¢ The accessary meaning of now by which it denotes the present 
** time with its co-existing circumstances, attaches likewise to this 
€¢ word when it is a conjunction which connects the minor of asyllo- 
6¢ gism with its major ; for when we attribute a predicate to a subject 
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‘6 we combine two co-existing ideas. If after having stated that 
“6 all men are liableto error, we add now all philosophers ure 
‘¢ men, men and philosophers are at the same time in our thoughts, 
‘¢ since the man is inseparable from the philosopher.’’ 


Mrs. Piozzi has also completely mistaken the shades of 
meaning which distinguish the words openness, candour, inge- 
nuity, and sincerity. As they refer to the expression of our 
thoughis and sentiments, they are nowise synonymous, nor 

ven, as the learned lady terms it, analogous to purity of mind, 
since the latter expression is merely descriptive of the nature 
of our ideas and feelings, without any reference to the manner 
in which they are expressed. We purposely abstain from-ani- 
madyerting on the laxity of merals which her article preaches. 
Our intention is only to point out the advantage which future 
English synonymists will derive from consulting Mr. Eber- 
hard’s work. ‘The logical correctness which marks his eluci- 
dation of the corresponding German synonymes forms, in this 
instance, so very striking a contrast, that we hope we shall be 
pardoned if we transcribe first the English article alluded to. 
Mrs. Piozzi says :— 

‘ Candour, purity of mind, openness, ingenuity, sincerity. 

‘ These terms again, though pleasingly analogous, are not 
¢ allied in an exact synonymy: and we might add with pro- 
¢ priety unreservedness too, a quality’ much like the others, 
¢ but forgotten upon the list. ‘This last is however particularly 
‘ valuable in youth, and engaging beyond all others to people 
‘ entrusted with the guidance of young minds; yet would such 
‘ conductors do well to remember, that innocence is intended 
‘ one day to ripen into virtue, ahd good parts to be matured 
¢ into wisdom: so that if a young man can keep his purity of 
¢ mind and candour, both which imply but whiteness not 
‘ transparency, till five and twenty years old we will say—it 
‘ is a great matter in this wicked world, and it is enough ; for 
* who in these days will dare to wish a window before his 
breast, as that old Roman did who desired every passer-by 
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¢ might witness his most secret thoughts ? -Such cpenness of 
‘ temper would ruin all our friendships, since ’twere no pru- 


‘ dence to confide in him who professes total wurcservedness ; 


¢ and although disguise is mean, we must own that val cdness 


is no Jess indecent: and with perfect trgenuity do | confess 
my persuasion, that those who harangue loudest and longest 
in praise of bold sincerity, desire more frequently to practise 
than toendure it; to be upheld in their privileges of pre- 
scribing to their neighbours, and of dealing out blame with 
more sincere than tender kindness, rather than feel any wish 
to be toid their own faults, and profit by the information.’ 


Mr. Eberhard’s elucidation of the corresponding German 
synonymous words runs thus : 


“ Aufrichtig (Sincere); Offenhcrzig (Open-hearted, Candid) ; 
“ Freymithig (Frank); Treuherzig (Ingenuous) ; Nato 
“ (Naif); Awfrichtigheit (Sincerity) ; Offerherzigheit 
“© (Openness, Cardour); Sreymithigheit (Prankness) ; 
“& Treuherzighett Ingenuity) ; Naicetdt (Nalveté). 


¢ All these terms denote good qualities in the expression of our 
‘¢ thoughts and sentiments, whether they be expressed by words or 
** actions, and whether the actions be accompanied by words or 
“* not. They are also ascribed as predicates to him whose manner 
‘* of expressing himself is usually possessed of these qualities, 

“6 Offenkerzig (candid, open-hearted) is, according to the deri- 
‘< vation of the term, said of him who opens his heart, or makes his 
** thoughts and sentiments known easily and without hesitation. 
“ Offenherzigkeit (candour, openness) is the opposite of zuriicke 
** haltung (reserve). A person may he incautious'y or imprudently 
‘* open-hearted by not considering what he says or to whom it is said. 
** Prudence forbids mentioning to a stranger all we know, or what 
‘6 we might communicate withqut danver to a tried friend. 

‘¢ But a person may also be open-hearted, because he is not con- 
** scious of any thing bad, and because he innocently harbours so 
** favourabie an opinion of men in general, that he supposes he may 
** trust every one. ‘This amiable openness, which has its séurce in 
** innocence, and in the confidence we place in others, is ¢treuher- 
** zigkett (ingenuity). ‘The meaning of the German word ¢reu- 


** herzig (trusting heart) is evident from its etymo’ogy. The 
** ¢reuherzige man has a heart that trusts to itself, and has conft- 
§ dence in others. He says even that which he shou'd conceal, 
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¢¢ since it discovers his fanits, and may turn the laugh against him, 
*¢ or ruin his projects. T'rewherzigkett comes nearer to what the 
*¢ French call tngénuité ; offerher sigheit to what they call can. 
** deur. Openness in children becomes ingenuity when they say 
‘¢ what they have an interest to conceal. They ingenuously reveal 
*¢ their secret; they innocently avow their feeiinzs, their thoughts, 
** their know! edge, and their intentions without thinking of the 
*¢ consequences, or without suspecting that the consequences might 
*¢ prove injurivus. When this is the case with grown-up persons, 
*¢ it 's frequent!y a proof of deficiency of sense: at least, it gives a 
‘ poor idea of their understanding, and of the deicacy of their 
** feelings. 

‘¢ Naiv (naif) is derived from the Latin nativus. It is said of 
‘¢ an expression which proceeds from the heart natura''y, without 
‘¢ art or reflection ; it is a'so sai? of him wo is in the labit of thus 
*¢ expressing himself. Children express themselves with natveté, 
‘and are naif. A naivete, therefore, is most striking when it he. 
¢ trays a high decree of 1 morance, a considerable want of thousht, 
*¢ and of reflection. Considered in this light, a naiveté would be 
*¢ discraceful. Buta naif expression may be ennobled either by 
** the sublimity ofa thou cht expressed in the most simple and most 
‘artless manner, by the afiecting nature of the sentiment it con. 
‘ veys, or by the frankness of the innocent, harmless, and pure 
** heart from which it is involuntarily emanating. W hen’ it betrays 
‘¢ a weakness or small imperfection, which thought and reflection 
** would have avoided or concealed, it frequently becomes Jangh. 
‘Cable. Such was the naif answer of a wife, who, when her dying 
“ husband said to her, After Lam gone I would have you to marry 
“our foreman, you will be happy with him,—rep! ied, [was just 
** thinking so. 

‘¢ But if the ridicule be lost in the heart- rending nature of the 
‘¢ feeling, or in the nobleness of the sentiment, we may smile at a 
*€ naiveté with tears in our eyes. A Loman-Catholic woman 
‘¢ who was praying for the recovery of her dying child at the foot 
‘¢ of a statue of the Virgin at Ingoldstadt, took the infant Christ 
‘from the arms of the statue, paced him in a distant corner, and 
‘¢ shedding a flood of tears, broke out in these words: Noz you 
*¢ cotll know what a poor mother feels who has her child torn 
“‘ from her! This naif expression of motherly grief is too respec. 
*¢ table, too affecting to excite laughter.” 


This observation is confirmed by the action of the Florentine 
woman, who, iflying before a lion escaped from his keepers, 
dropt her child from her arms. The lion snatching him in his 
mouth, the disconsolate mother threw herself on her knees be- 
fore the ferocious animal, and with piercing cries implored him 
torestore her her infant his naif action wastruly sublime; and 
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what is very extraordinary, the lion left the child on the ground 
without hurting bim, and walked off. 


€¢ 


*¢ However, (continues Mr. Eberhard,) when a naif expression 
betrays any meanness, it is at once laughable and contemptible; 
A critic had praised a work of which the author was not known 
to him; being to'd that it was the production of one of his ene. 


‘mies, he exclaimed: Oh! had I but known it! This was a naif 


expression of bis meanness. 

‘¢ From all these examples it appears, that a naif expression ema- 
nates from untutored nature and unrestrained sentiment. Reflec. 
tion would perceive what the expression betrays, and prevent its 
utterance. He, therefore, who utters his thoughts without re. 
flection, is na?f ; he who expresses them without distrust, inge. 
nuous ; and he who utters them unreservedly, is open-hearted, 
or candid. Naiveté is contrasted with reflection; ingenuity 
with distrust ; openness and candour with reserve. 

‘¢ An expression is aufrichtig (sincere) when it agrees with our 
feelings and sentiments ; and he whose manner of expressing him. 
se'f possesses this quality, is sincere. A sincere confession agrees 
with our conviction, and of this nature is the confession of a 
sincere man. ‘The open-hearted or candid, the ingenuous and 
the naif are always sincere; they conceal nothing; but the sin. 
cere are not always open-hearted or candid, much Jess ingenuous 
or naif, for they do not say all they think, only they realiy think 


‘what they say. Sincerity is the mere agreement of the expression 


with what is thought or felt ; it makes no diflerence whether we 
disciose much or little of what we think or feel. Openness or 
candour, ingenuity and naiveté refer at the same time to the 
whole of our thoughts being indiscriminately disclosed. 

‘¢ If the open-hearted and sincere have to apprehend any thing 
prejudicia! from what they disclose, they are fremuthig (frank). 
Fremithigkeit (frankness) is the opposite of fear. 

‘¢'The Confession of Faith of the Protestant states of Germany 
at Augsburg was candid, as far it was made without any reserve; 
sincere, as far as it agreed with their conviction; frank, as far 
as it was made without fearing the danger with which it might be 
attended. 

¢¢ A wise man is always sincere in his discourse, with tried friends 
he is open-hcarted or candid, and when his duty demands it he 


‘6 is frank.” 


In the Atheneum for the month of October 1808, Dr. J. 
Aikin among other synonymical elucidations has that of the 
two adjectives, content and satisfied. Mr. Eberhard has not 
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only elucidated the corresponding terms in German, but added 


the words pleased and happy. We shall close our extracts 
with the translation of his article. 


“ Glicklich (Happy); Sufrieden (Content); Befriedigt 
“ (Satisfied) ; Vergniigt (Pleased).—Glickseligkeit (Hap- 
6 piness) ; wufriedenheit (Contentment); Befriedigung 
“¢ (Satisfaction) ; Vergnitgen (Pleasure). 


*¢ All these words denote the state of aman who has what he 
66 wishes, 
‘¢ The difference of their several meanings arises from the dur2- 
tion of this state, and from the degree of enjoyment aiforded by 
‘* the objects of his wishes. 

** Befriedigung (satisfaction) and zsufriedenheit (contentment) 
** denote only that situation in which we have no more wishes that we 
¢ should like to see fulfilled. This situation is the opposite of that 
*¢ inquietude which unaccomplished wishes occasion, Both German 
‘* words are derived from frieden (peace), a state of quiet. No 
¢ wishes disquiet us any longer; what we have, suflices us. 
** But satisfaction and satistied denote merely a situation of short 
duration, that situation, namely, which foilows immediately after 
the fulfilment of a wish or of a desire. Content and contentment 
¢*mark an habitual situation uninterrupted by any fresh wishes. 
‘* Hence contentment refers to the who!e desiring faculty; satis- 
** faction simply to one partieular desire. We say of awish, adesire, 
*¢ a passion, that they are satisfied ; of the heart, that it is content. 
‘*¢ The miser who sees his wish, his desire, his anxiety, his passion 
to increase his heap of gold satisfied, is not content for all that ; 
his heart and soul feel no contentment ; he sti!) forms fresh wishes, 
and his passion has never enough. 
‘* The satisfaction of our wishes frequent'y excites fresh ones, and 
** tends rather to impede than to promote contentment. 
*¢ We ought not to satisfy every desire of our children, that they 
may be early accustomed to be content. 
‘¢ No person can have all that he wishes, says Seneca, but every 
* one may do without that which he has not, by quietly enjoying 
‘* what falls to his share. Our desires are never satisfied : but nae 
*¢ ture is conient with little. 

*¢ The difference of satisfied and content from vergnigt (pleased, 
*¢ joyful) and gliicklich (happy) is this. Satisfaction and content. 
‘* ment denote merely the being freed from unaccomplished wishes 
*¢ by the possession of the wished-for object. Vergnigen (pleasure, 
** joy) and glickseligkeit (happiness), denote the enjoyment of the 
** object, or the joy which the consciousness of possessing it causes, 
‘* whether we have wished and procured,it ourselves, or whether we 
* have got it without either wishing for it, or doing any thing for 
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*¢ to obtain it. Although his passion be every day more satistied 
‘¢ by the increase of his treasure, yet the miser is not p'eased (in 
6 the German sense of joyfu!) nor happy on that account. 
*¢ Hlappiness differs from pleasure by its duration. A single 
pleasure, or even several peasures, may be scattered over the 
whole dark picture of ‘ife, as rare }uminous points, and yet the 
whole life, or the person € whose share these p easures fall, can. 
“ not be called happy. aceinaes it is justly asserted, that the man 
*¢ who spends his ‘ile in sensual p'easures is not to be called happy. 
*¢ Sensual pleasures, if we addict ourselves to them alone, are at. 
‘¢ tended with disazreeab'e and painful consequences ; and should 
*¢ they even not be immediately fo'lowed by such disazreeable and 
S¢ painful circumstances, he who hunts after sensual pleasures only, 
‘* is, however, debarred. from the enjoyment of more refined and no. 
** bler pleasures. Happiness i is the uuinterrupted enjoyment of the 
“+ best pleasures. The rude joy of the savace vives him at times the 
‘¢ sensation of pleasure : but he is not happier than the member of a 
*¢ civilized community. The constant alternative of intemperance 
‘S and want frequently disturbs his p'easure, and his rudeness de. 
‘¢ prives him of the more refined p'easures which man in a state of 
‘¢ civilization enjoys. 

“¢ If happiness be superior to pleasure in duration, it is superior 
‘* ty contentment in intensity. All men may be equaily content 
‘¢ either because ignorance precludes them from wishing for more 
¢¢ than they possess, or because they know how to limit their wishes. 
<¢ But a'l men are not equally happy. ‘I hey cannot al] possess an equal 
¢¢ share of the good things of this world ; and, if they did, they are 
‘6 not all equally capable of enjoying them. Hume’s assertion, that 
‘¢ all who are equally content, the little girl in her new gow a, the 
<¢ commander at the head of a victorious army, the orator after ha- 
‘¢ ving delivered a brilliant speech in a large assembly, are equally 
“¢ happy, must be pronounced erroneous. Happiness consists in the 
‘6 yariety of the agreeable sensations of which we are conscious. A 
‘6 peasant has not the capacity of: enjoying equal happiness witha 
‘¢ philosopher. <A large glass and a small one may both be filled to 
‘¢ the brim, yet the larger one holds more liquor than the small 
“¢ one. 

6+ Were the savage eyen content in his situation, it would still be 
¢¢ wrong to infer from thence with Rousseau that he ought to be left 
‘+ in that situation. Man’s vocation is happiness. So true it is, 
‘¢ that the most sp'endid paradoxes are frequently built upon unde. 
“¢ fined ideas, and that im the investigation of philosophical subjects, 
** the accurate disc rimination of the terms employed, is of the high. 
*< est importance.”’ 


The justice of the concluding remark is incontrovertible. 
Jt is indeed of the utmost consequence that paradoxes which 
deaden the feelings and destroy the sympathy of man, be stre- 
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nuously coibaied. Of this nature is Hume’s assertion, that 
an equal portion of happiness is enjoyed by all who are equally 
content ; and unfortunately it has lately been revived, we be- 
lieve by Mr. Forsyth, in his Principles of Moral Science. — Its 
tendency in a voluptuous age is inevitably to steel the heart, 
and to close the purse of the sensual rich. Ranging them- 
selves under the philosophical banner which bears for its motto : 
There is no positive happiness !—they are glad to have an 
excuse for refusing to lend a helping-hand to the industrious 
poor, who by active, but unsuccessful, exertions, strive to ob- 
tain the objects that affect the mind with permanent agreeable 
sensations. 


“ Et voila donc comment les henreux de la terre 

Savent se dispenser aujourd’ hui de bien faire!” 
When we recollect that happiness is the consciousness of last- 
ing agreeable sensations, the enjoyment of the best pleasures, 
we need only look about us, to be’ convinced that it is not dealt 
out in equal portions. Religion itself, which bids us not to 
repine at our lot, and cheers us with promises of happiness in 
a future state, gives us clearly to understand, that all men may 
be equally content, but that they are not equally happy. 

In tracing the derivations of words, Mr. Eberhard is gene- 
rally ingenious: yet some of his etymologies appear rather 
fanciful. That of a/bern (childish, silly) might, we think, be 
found in the Teutonic bairn, a child, which is still used in the 
North of England, in Scotland, in Sweden, and in Denmark. 
All bairn, or quite a child, is the exact definition of the term 
albern, since the Germans call him al/bern, who, though grown 
up, yet acts and speaks like a child that has not attained the 
maturity of reason. 

The German sauber (clean, neat) scems to be more closely 
allied with the root of the English soap or the Latin sapo, than 
With the Latin separare. 


Loos, which is evidently the same with the English dot, a 
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portion or share, can have no other origin than in the Saxon 
hlot, a part or portion; and futter (fodder, food, a feed) is 
more probably derived from the old Saxon fodan, which is the 
radix of the Linglish verb to feed, than from the German fett 
(fat), which is itself the effect of feeding. 

Mr. Kberhard’s derivation of the German ungefahr (chance) 
from was nicht wahr genommen wird (what we are not sensible 
of, what we cannot be aware of before-hand, because we are 
unacquainted with its cause), is confirmed by the English un- 
awares ; and his etymology of the German meer (sea) from the 
Celtic mor a collection of water in a low place, is corroborated 
by the English mere, which in the North of England still sig 
nifies alake. ornsea-mere, in that part of the Kast-riding 
of Yorkshire which is called Holderness, is a lake, and so are 
Hinder-mere or Winander-:nere in Westmorland, and Soham- 
mere, Wittlesea-mcre, aud Ramscy-mere in the isle of Ely, 
Cambridgeshire. 

The article platz (place) and rawm (room, space) occurs 
twice, page 290 and page 337 of the fifth volume, not exactly 
in the same terms: but the elucidation is, wpon the whole, of 
the same import. 

We could point out a few omissions : for instance, in the ar- 
ticle John (wages), belohnung (reward), and pres (price), the 
author refers to vergcllung (remuneration), lohz (salary, pay), 
and belohnung (recompense), which we have not been able to 
find ; and we would suggest a trifling improvement in the ar- 
rangement,—that of letting all the elucidations of a word which 
is synonymous with different terms in a different sense, follow 
upon each other immediately : for instance, the word pein 
(pain) is clucidated as synonymous with qual (torment), 
‘marter (torture), and folter (rack), in the fifth volume page 
319, and as synonymous with schmerts (grief), and weh 


(woe), in the sixth volume, paze 57. Such observations are, 
however, of little interest to the English reader, and it is more 
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than probable that the work has ere this been enlarged and 
improved in a second edition. 

Asa collection of German synonymes, Mr. Eberhard’s work 
is certainly the richest hitherto known. It contains 1234 dif. 
ferent articles, and the elucidation of every article bears the 
stamp of uncommon sagacity, and accurate discernment. We 
feel no hesitation in saying of Mr. Eberhard’s classical pertore 
mance, what Voltaire said of the French synonymes of the Abbé 
Girard :—-His book will last as long as the language of which 
it elucidates the synonymous terms. We only wish that its 
worthy author would favour the world with a comparative 
view of the English, French, and German synonymes. His 
abilities are not only adequate to the task, but his discrimina- 
ting powers and precision of thought, combined with his pro- 
found knowledge of the three languages, qualify him more 
eminently for a performance which would point out, and per- 
haps explain some of the striking diversities discernible in the 
character of the three nations. How happens it, for instance, 
that the English and Germans have no synonymes to the word 
charms (reize) similar to the French attraits and appas (at- 
tractions and allurements)? Is it not because the English and 
Germans praise their women more for the qualities of the heart, 
than for the attractiveness of their beauty, more for their interior, 
as it were, than for their exterior? She ts a sweet woman is an 
expression unknown to the French, neither have they, nor have 
the English, a word for the German hold, holdselig, which ex- 
presses the highest degree of female loveliness in a moral point of 
view. Again, why have the French no synonyme to the words 
witty and ingenious, similar to the English sensible, and the 
German sinnvoll2 Is it not because in France genius and wit 
are every thing, sense almost nothing? W hat a number of sy- 
nonymous words in the English and in the German language, to 
express the different degrees and causes of want of activity and 
deficiency of exertion! The English have lazy, idle, indolent, 
slothful, sluggish, inert, slow, tardy, listless, slack, loath, 
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neglectful, neglivent, careless, remiss, heedless, &c. The 
Germans have, faul, trige, nhlegmalisch, lass, lassig, fahr- 
lissig, nachlissig, langsam, schlaff, erschlafft, verdrossen, 
diimisch, siumig, saumselig, hinschleudernd, locker, sorglos, 
&c. The French have only paresseux, indolent, négligent, 
nonchalant, lent, tardif, fainéant, léche, dégouté, &c. Might 
one not be tempted to suppose, that the English and Ger- 
mans attaoh a greater importance to labour and industry? 
These few hints are no doubt sufficient to vindicate what we 
have ventured to advance respecting the utility of a compa- 
rative view of English, French, and German synonymes, and 
to legitimate our wish that the work might be executed by the 
masterly hand of the philosophical German Synonymist whose 
penetrating judement is so admirably evinced in the perform- 
ance which we have been reviewing. 

Each of ihe six voumes is provided with an alphabetical 
index, and there is at the end of the last, a complete alphabeti+ 
cal table of the contents of the whole six volumes, which points 
out every word, the meaning of which has been discriminated 
and fixed in the course of the work. 

Mr. Eberhard has also condensed his elaborate and classical 
Dictionary of Germay Synonymous Words into one single 
volume in octavo, more particularly calculated for those natives 
ef Germany, who, without devoting themselves to the pliloso- 
phical study of langnages, are desirous of speaking their native 
idiom with propriety. This smaller work has likewise been 
imported by Mr. Escher, 201, Piccadilly. 
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NUMBER I. OF A COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS SKETCHED 
FROM THE LIFE, SINCE THE YEAR* 1793, BY GEORGE 
DANCE, R. A.; ENGRAVED IN !MITATION OF THE ORI- 
GINAL DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM BANIELL, A.R.A., AND 
CONTAINING THE PORTRAITS OF 

HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD ; 
GEORGE STEEVENS, F.R.S. AND A.S.S.3 
MAJOR JAMES RENNELL, F.R.S.; 
BISHOP DICKSON; 
JAMES BOSWELL; and 
JOHN MOORE, M.D. 
To be had of Mr. Wm. Daniell, No. 9, Cleceland-street, 


(at the price of One Guinea per Number.) November 
1808. 


Tusse portraits are etchings performed with a lead pencil 
through softened etching-ground, so as to represent, with con- 
siderable accuracy, the original sketches of Mr. Dance ; some 
of which have been seen with pleasure in the former exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy. In executing them Mr. W. Daniell 
appears to have successfully caught the freedom and spirit of 
Mr. Dance’s crayon, and to haye imitated the style of his 
hatching, which is characterized by its unlaboured simplicity, 
with corresponding fidelity. 

Mr. Dance (who, as is well known, is not professionally 2 
portrait-painter, but an architect of high celebrity) has drawn 
these portraits during his hours of relaxation froia severer stu- 
dies and more laborious employment. Of this we are informed 
ina short, respectful, and well-written, dedication to Sir George 
Beaumont: the public will, of course, make whatever allow- 
ances they think due to these considerations. 





* Three of those contained in the present Number were taken is 


U 


the course of that year. 
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The principle wpon which these sketches and plates have 
been executed, is not that of producing exact and highly. 
finished likenesses of the distinguished originals, but powerful 
characteristic resemblances. Disclaiming colour, the minutiz 
of form, and the blandishments of the portrait-painter, the 
draftsman, in such works, aims at retaining only the principal 
traits of individuality. Those original touches from the dis- 
criminating hand of nature, which time deepens and mellows, 
and which, resulting from decision of character, mark the 
broader diflerences between one man and another, are, in por- 
traits of this description, abstracted’ from those more delicate 
shades of difference in which men more nearly resemble ‘each 
other. Such are those traces of the human countenance which 
remain longest on the memory, and by means of which we 
are enabled to call up the ideas of long-absent or departed 
friends. 

In this kind of art, no blended graces of careful finishing are 
present to atone, with any class of observers, for the absence 
of what is characteristic or essential; it is therefore probably 
more difficult to accomplish in perfection than the more elaborate 
process, where, not abstraction, but mere visual comparison 
between the object and its representation is required. An ar- 
tist who aus thus highly, proceeds, or should proceed, in his 
work, not with the painful exactness and anxiety of a witness 
at the bar, who is bound by an oath to tell *¢ the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth ;”” but rather with the selection, bre- 
vity, liberal circumspection and impartiality of a British judge, 
who, in forming his summary, dwells only on the cardinal 
points of the case before hin. 

How far Messrs. Dance and Daniell have shewn themselves 
possessed of these requisites, or have accomplished, or fallen 
short of, these purposes, is now for me to examine. With 
what allowances the public may be inclined to make, or what 
\ndulgences the artists may be disposed to hope for or are pre- 
pared to expect, on the score of not being, the one a professed 
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portrait-painter nor the other a portrait-engraver, the critic 
has nothing to do. It is enough that the work is published. 
Friends will be disposed to allow much; strangers perhaps 
little: while he who reviews, or allows his opinions to be 
printed, in the hope of improving the taste or assisting the 
judgment of the public, is bound by the laws of strict impar- 
tialily to allow nothing at all. 

There is a single word in the title of this work which obliges 
me to dwell somewhat !onger on these points, and to detain the 
reader’s attention yet another moment from the portraits them- 
selves. 

The plates are professedly engraved from sketches. Now, 
though it be true that a man may sketch portraits, or what- 
ever else he pleases, for his own private gratification, or the 
amusement of his familiar friends, without having purified his 
aims and clevated his purposes by study, yet when he asks and 
obtains an audience from mankind, he does immediate homage ; 
and by the very act of publication, professes his allegiance to 
the sovereignty of first principles. 

Nor has the justness of these arguments been unfelt by Mr. 
Dance. ‘Though he says of his work that ‘¢ it has proved a 
great relaxation from severer studies,” he evidently says it 
not with the intention of deprecating liberal criticism, or dis- 
arming well grounded censure, for in the next paragraph he 
informs his readers, that his ‘* purpose is to record faithful 
** resemblances of distinguished characters now living, of many 
** who have passed off the stage of life with the admiration of 


** mankind during the last fifteen years, and of a great variety 


*¢ of individuals selected from all classes of the inhabitants of 
“the British islands.” And he adds, “* How far I have suc- 
* ceeded in this attempt, the irrevocable sentence of the public 
* will decide.”’ 

The concluding paragraph of Mr. Dance’s dedication, where 
coufidence is halanced by modesty ; where sincerity and com- 
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pliment are elegantly intertwined, and the fear of public failure 
is philosophically absorbed in the consolations of private 
friendship, should not be passed in silence. He says (to Sir 
George Beaumont), “ It is with great pride that I make use 
** of your permission to dedicate this work to you: may it con- 
‘** tinue at least to be a lasting memorial of the respect and 
“< srateful attachment with which I shall never cease to remain, 
*¢ dear Sir George,” &c. &c. 

I now proceed to notice the portraits themselves. In that 
of Horace Watrotr, Earu or Orrorp, (taken in the 
year 1793,) the principles of selection and abbreviation which 
[have endeavoured to explain, are exemplified with no in- 
considerable degree of success. ‘The likeness is strong. But 
what is seen of the lobe of his lordship’s ear is larger than 
can casily be credited, and, considered with reference to the 
marking of his lower jaw, isset on somewhat too forward. In- 
deed the side-curl of his lordship’s wig hangs so low, that we 
might well suppose his ear would be entirely hidden: and when 
I cover that portion of the ear which Mr. Dance has represented. 
the head altogether looks better for it, and more like my recol- 
lection of Lord Orford. | 

There is an unsusceptibility about this countenance which 
leayes the spectator at no loss to believe, that the retired leisure 
of its possessor would rather devote itself to the drudgery of 
registering the productions of ignorant ages, or treasuring the 
mere rarities of art, than delight itself in fanning the flame of 
contemporary genius. The physiognomist who might not 
know anything of Chatterton or Lord Orford, would sturdily 
refuse to acknowledge that it could possibly be that of the be- 
nevyolent and discriminating Shunamite, who said, ‘‘ Behold, 
now I perceive that this is an holy man of God which passeth 
by us continually ; Ict us make him a little chamber, 1 pray 


thee.—And let us set for him there a bed, and a table, and 2 
stool, and a candlestick.” 
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The sécond plate presents us with the head of Georcr 
Srrevens, the celebrated editor of Shakspeare, taken also in 
the year 1793. 

As I do not remember ever to have seen this gentleman, I 
am not able to say anything of the likeness. 

That a commentator has less occasion for brains than a dra- 
matic poet, I believe is generally imagined : we do not there- 
fore expect to see Mr. Steevens vieing with Shakspeare himself 
in that prime source (as is supposed) of all that is estimable in 
literature. Yet if the commentator had even any moderate 
quantity—such as might be sufficient for a fellow-commoner at 
Kings-College, he must surely have kept them in his ink-horn, 
for, according to this portrait, there was no room for them in 
his head. It is literally, as the ancient Briton said of his 
nakedness, ‘¢ all face.” 

Whether this seeming deficiency be ascribable to nature or 
the draftsman, those who have seen and can recollect Mr. 
Steevens’s person, will be best able to judge. In other respects 
a well-chastened taste is shewn both in the drawing and etching 
of this portrait. 

Masor RenNELL’s portrait, which forms the subject of the 
third plate, and was taken in the year 1794, is somewhat outré, 
and unless the impression before me be ill printed, is compa- 
ratively dull in its execution,* and unfinished. The Major 
has a small eye, but his eye is bright, and not so excessively 
small as is here represented: nor are the lines of his nose and 
mouth so much at variance: nor is the end of his nose so round. 

Neither is Major Rennell’s under-jaw of a length so prepos- 
terous as it has seemed to Mr. Dance. Why it reaches back 
at least an inch and a half beyond the lobe of hisear! It very 
rarely happens that the length of a man’s jaw, measured from 
its insertion to the extremity of the lip, is equal to the whole 


a 





* Perhaps the engraver had met with a plate ef impure copper, 
or with bad aqua-fortis. The print has much of this appearance. 
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distance between the eyebrow aud bottom of the chin; and it 
never happens that what anatomists term the process of the jaw 
is backwarder than the orifice of the meator auditorius. 

The head of the Richt Reverend the Bisiior or Downe 
(Dr. William Dickson), which is dated in 1794, is very supe- 
rior to that of Major icennell in all tha: respects sound know- 
ledge of drawing ; wliile in point of execution itis bright and 
chalky, and unites delicacy with spirit. The Bishop’s eye, 
like that of the Major, appears disproportionably small, but as 
I never had the honour of secing this prelate, which, judging 
from the gentlemanly benevolence of his countenance, must 
have been also a pleasure, | cannot speak of it with the same 
confidence ; and it is well known that, in some faces, the eye 
when seen in profile appears very small. 

The portrait of Jawes Boswe.t, taken in 1793, for strength 
and accuracy of resembiance, is exceeded by none that has yet 
appeared in the work, unless it be the head of Flaxman, in 
No. 2. Here are not only the features of Jamie’s face, but the 
very consciousness—so inseparable from the man, and which 
marks so decidedly a feature of his mind—that he was sitting 
for, his portrait. ‘The sort of drawn up, starched, air, and 
girlish vanity, of the boarding-school, was perhaps never— 
without stray ing into the province of caricatura—more success- 
fully substituted for dignity and manly sel{-possession. No 
man, who remembers Boswell, but will smile, or laugh out- 
right, when he sces this portrait. 

That of Docror Moore, with which the Number closes, is 
also an excellent general likeness of the original : Yet here, as 
in the former instances, the eye appears too small for the other 
features of the face, and the skull by far too small to have * car- 
ried all he knew.” 

It seems proper to observe, in candour to Mr. Dance, and 
with respect to the apparent disproportion of the eyes in many 
pf his portraits, that portrait-painters not unfrequently represent 


that feature of silent intelligence, the eye, as somewhat larger in 
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proportion to the rest of the countenance, than on strict examina- 
tion we should find it in real life, and the intluence which is con- 
sequent to the habit we are in of comparing pictures much more 
with each otlicr than with their originals, may unconsciously 
operate to make us fancy the eyes in these profiles to be much 
smaller than they would appear if scrupulously compared with 
ihe proportions of nature herself. But with respect to the de- 
fective dimensions of the back part of Dr. Moore’s head, and 
that of Mr. Steevens, | cannot find the same—or indeed any 
other—excuse. Nature could never have left the skulls of 
such men without parietal and occipital bones. 

It will not escape observation, that as far as Mr. Daniell has 
yet proceeded with the work {through two numbers | the faces 
represented are all in profile, and all looking the same way: 
But the simplicity of principle which would soonest satiate 
those superficial observers who are all agaze for novelty and 
varicty, may perhaps best please the scientific. ‘The physio- 
mnoimist who would examine how human countenances differ 
from each other, would probably be desirous of seeing all those 
which should be subjected to his contemplation, in the same 
view and in the same light; because, his mind not being led 
astray by the unessential ramblings of sense, he would thus 
behold no more, no less, and no other, than the real differences 
which existed between them. ‘That this has been Mr. Dance’s 
motive for this uniformity, may be inferred from the following 
sentence :— 

‘*¢ J entertain a hope that this collection may not be uninteresting 


‘‘ to those who respect superior intellect, or observe with admiration 
** how surprisingly nature has diversified the human countenance.”’ 


Of characters so distinguished, as are some of those which 
Mr. Dance has selected, it were to be wished that the biography 
had been more copious. 
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A TREATISE ON SCROFULA. BY JAMES RUSSELL, FELLOW oF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, AND PROFESSOR OF 
CLINICAL SURGERY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
Printed for A. Constable and Co., and W. Laing, Edin- 
burgh; J. Murray, London. 8vo. 5s. 1808. 


Tue opportunities which the author of this treatise must ne- 
Gessarily possess of continually observing every surgical dis- 
éase, and the habit which he has acquired of giving particular 
consideration to every case of importance, which passes within 
his view, for the purpose of describing it in his capacity of 
élinical lecturer on surgery at the University of Edinburgh ;-- 
of concentrating the prominent features ;—of analyzing the 
symptoms, and separating the genuine from the anomalous ;— 
of comparing as well as observing diseases ;—must surely enable 
him to afford information of a very superior kind, in a work 
professedly practical. 

The subject which Mr. Russell has chosen is one on which 
practical observations are surely most deserving the attention 
of all classes of professional readers. No man, it is presumed, 
¢an say—** I know enough of the nature and cure of scrofula.” 

Mr. Russell informs us in his preface, that this treatise was 
driginally composed for the instruction of students in surgery, 
and recited by him as a discourse. He observes, that— 


°¢ The great object was to convey information in a plain and sim. 
‘¢ ple manner, and to establish fundamental principles upon satis- 
“ factory evidence.’’— Preface, p. iv. 


The work is divided into chapters. In the first chapter, on 
the “* Hereditary Nature of Scrofula,” the author co-incides 
with most others on that well established fact :—but observes, 
that the discase is not always transmitted in an uninterrupted 
chain of continuity from sire to son: for that the grandfather 


and grandson are frequently seen victims of scrofulous affec- 
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tions, while the intermediate generation is perfectly exempt 
from any, the slightest symptom of the disease. In fact, that 
neither scrofula, nor gout, nor insanity, nof any other disease 
which can most truly be denominated hereditary, exist in an 
active state in the constitution of the offspring of scrofulous, 
arthritic, or insane parents at their birth; the predisposition, 
or peculiar susceptibility to those diseases only exists, and 
their actual occurrence may be frequently parried by duc at- 
tention to the prophylactic treatment of childrea descended 
from a suspected ancestry. 

In the second chapter, on the “¢ Symptoms and Appearances 
of Scrofula,” Nir. Russell wives a very faithful picture of 
the scrofulous constitution ; in which, however, as it is a sub- 
ject that +has so often been well delineated, no new light could 
be expected. Ife justly, however, adds, that serofulous affec- 
tions not unfrequently occur as consequences of small-pox, or 
other debilitating diseases, even in persons in whom no such 
constitutional appearances pre-existed. 

After observing that one of the most frequent symptoms of 
scrofula is enlargement of the lymphatic glands, Mr. Russell 
proceeds to repel the idea that the disease is confined to the 
lymphatic system. 

‘¢ The frequency and often universality of such swellings in the lym. 
‘¢ phatic glands has induced many practitioners to suppose scrofula to 
*¢ depend entirely upon a morbid affection of the lymphatic system ; 
*¢ though I question much whether this inference be suppor‘ed by 
‘Can accurate and extensive induction of facts; for many other 
*¢ parts of the body which show little of a glandular structure, are 
‘* often the primitive seats of scrofula. It very frequently attacks 
** the joints of the extremities, the bones, and the mucous mem. 
‘* branes, without any previous or concomitant affection of the lyms 
“¢ phatic system. Besides this, the lymphatic system is not only 
“¢ liable to idiopathic attacks of scrofula in common with the rest of 
** the body, but is likewise disposed to suffer symptomatically, in 
** consequence of the disposition of the glands to swell and inflame 
‘¢ from any cause of irritation propagated along the course of the 
‘¢ lymphatic vessels ; and from this source of error the commence. 
** ment of scrofula in the lymphatic system may be supposed niore 


‘frequent than what the nataral proportion of idiopathic cases 
** warrants,”’—P, 11. 
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Scrofulous swellings of parts of the body that are not glandu, 
lar, the author observes, are principally of two kinds: one 
kind remarkable for its softness ; the other, of a more firm gela- 
tinous consistence. Neither these nor those of the lymphatic 
glands are in common cases attended by perceptible inflamma- 
tion. Mr. Russcil proceeds to trace these different species of 
swellings through their course. Slowness of progress may justly, 
as he adds, be considered as a usual character of all scrotulous 
swellings: yet, he observes, that those of the soft kind some- 
times, though rarely, are of very rapid growth ; and selects a 
case, from among others which have occurred in his practice, 
in which a tumour of this kind indubitably arose in the course 
ofa single night. These soft tumours begin, he observes, by 
effusion of a lymphous fluid into the reticular membrane ; and 
hence not being circumscribed by any boundary, they at first 
assume the character of a diffused, soft, inelastic, pappy en- 
largement: gradually, however, the mechanical pressure of 
repeated effusions on the circumference of the swelling, added 
to a slow, imperceptible, and painless inflammation, produces 
a condensation of that membrane ; which constitutes the rudi- 
ments of a cyst. Meantime the central lamine sufier oblitera- 
tion, and the tumor assumes the characier of circumscription ; 
and as the contents increase, the integuments, having but little 
disposition to ulcerate, are much stretched, and the tumor in 
consequence not unfrequently becomes of a particularly pendu- 
lous form. 

The appearance of the contained matter differs according to 
the date of the tumor. At first it is a transparent lymph, which 
gradually undergoing decomposition, it has very much the 
appearance of curds and whey; till at length the inflammation 
which supervenes, deposits a quantity of purulent matter ; 
which is more or less according to the continuance of the dis- 
ease; never, however, acquiring the true purulent appearance 
of a common phlegmonous abscess. At length, though slowly, 


the integuments ulcerate, and forma scrofulous sore. Such 
4 
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are the course and termination of these tumors, which are 
commonly called /upé. 

The firmer kind of scrofulous tumor is always of ver y slow 
progression, it occurs generally in the neighbourhood of joints. 
A general enlargement of the part occurs ; slow and diffused ; 
never becoming circumscribed : partial external inflammations 
ensue, and at these poinis the tumors burst: as there is no 
general internal communication, however, these discharges oc- 
casion but very little diminution of the swelling. These par- 
tial suppurations continue till the part becomes crouded with 
apertures which remain open, and form disagreeable sinuses : 
the part becomes more and more enlarged, and if the sores heal, 
the limb remains cumbrous and unsightly. Small indepen- 
dent swellings of this nature sometimes occur on the surface of 
the body, of the size of nuts ; which burst and are very difficult 
to heal, and if they do heal, they leave very unpleasant and 
ugly knots and irregularitics. 

‘These are the most usual forms of scrofulous tumors. 

Various anomalies, however, occasionally occur. Dependent on 
the degree of contamination with the disease, will be the greater 
or less agreement of the appearances of the tumor with the 
above descriptions ; or it will be more or less modified with 
the symptoms of phlegmonous abscess. 
_ Two particular varieties are noticed by the author; one of 
which, when opened, presents, instead of a cavity, a large 
fibrous slough, similar to that contained in a carbuncle. The 
other is filled by a peculiar fungous mass like that which exists 
in the rare disease, the fungus hematodes: from both these 
diseases they are, however, distinguishable by the absence ot 
malignity. 

The swelling of the lip, which is generally an attendant of 
scrofula, sometimes extends considerably ; is accompanied by 
a scabby eruption ; and deforms the countenance: but is never 
dangerous. 

The scrofulous ulcers which are formed by the bursting of 
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these tumors, are then described with fidelity : they vary, how. 
ever, occasionally ; counterfeiting sometimes the appearance 
of cancer ; from which they may be distinguished by an at- 
tention to the collateral evidence of constitutional and other 
symptoms. Scrofulous enlargements are seldom solitary. 

“Chap. Til. Prognosis.” ‘The author declares, that he 
cannot venture to lay down any precise prognosis on a general 
view of the disease. Scrofulous complaints, however, he ob. 
serves, as a general rule, being charactetized by indolence, are 
proportionally difficult of cure, as theyare ata ercater distance 
trom the cenire of circulation. 

Alt chronic scrofalous sores, Mr. Russell considers as dance- 
rous, if accompanied by fever; as this generally degenerates 
into a hectic, which terminates fatally. This leads him to 
#n investigation of the disputed point, whether hectic fever in 
such cases be produced by the absorption of the matter from the 
sore, or simply by the irritation of the ulcerated surface. He 
declines giving a decided opinion on the subject; but seems 
inclined to think, that both these causes have some effect in 
the production of hectic. That the absorption of matter may 
contribute to it, Ite infers from the experiment introduced by 
Dr. Kirkland, of dressing such sores with pieces of dried sponge, 
which absorbed the matter as fast as it Was deposited, by which 
the fever was immediately removed. This mode of dressing, 
Mr. Russell has repeated, several times, with the same result : 
Hut he laments that comparatively few cases will, from the form 
or extent of the sore, admit of the true and effectual applica- 
tion of this kind of dressing. 

On the “ Proximate Cure and Nature of Scrofula;’— 
which is the subject of the fourth chapter, Mr. Russell very 
judiciously declines entering upon a discussion which promises 
so barren a result. The nature and tendency of the disease is 
known so far as this, that it produces sedative effects on the 
vital powers : beyond this, in a treatise purporting to dwell 
onty on facts, it would be wrong to exercise the fertile sug- 
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gestions of fancy. Ife takes occasion to combat the -idea, 
that the matter of scrofulous sores is of a contagious nature 3 
not alone from reasoning on the frequency of these sores which 
are unaccompanied by any effects on the constitution, but from 
the experiments of Mr. Kortum, who repeatedly, vut inefli- 
ciently, inoculated with such matter as accurately as possible. 

The fifth chapter is on the ** Occasional Causes.” Of these, 
Climate, Mr. Russell considers as the most powerful, and re- 
marks, that the extremes either of heat or cold are equally 
free from scrofula; which exists in countries that are variable, 
and principally those whose latitudes range from the forty-fifth 
to the sixtieth degree. ‘The temperature of air which most 
conduces to this disease, being that which is the greatest de- 
gree of cold that can be conjoined with moisture ; which is a few 
degrees above the freezing point. ‘This temperature, from 
thirty to forty degrees being the usual winter weather of Scot- 
land, which is likewise situated within the above latitude ; 
that country is remarkale for the frequent occurrence of scro- 
fulous complaints. Much exposure to inclement weather in 
persons predisposed to scrofula, frequently produces an attack 
of the disease ; as will any other cause which can tend to in- 
duce debility cither of the constitution or of a part of the body ; 
as respiration of yitiated air, a deficiency of nutritious diet, want 
of exercise, dirt, and particularly any external injury, which 
producing the primary effusion, very powerfully tends to esta- 
blish a scrofulous affection of the parts. 

Chapter sixth, ‘“‘ Method of Cure.” The treatment of 
scrofula is to be considered in two stages ;—as prophylactic, 
where there are certain evidences of a scrofulous constitution 
without any local disease ;—as curative, when such disease 
really exists. Attention to diet and the other non-naturals, as 
they have been called, is considered by Mr. Russell as the 
principal circumstance which demands our care in the manage- 
ment of scrofulous patients. Asa dict of deficient nourishment 
acts as an occasional cause of scrofula; the remedy must con- 
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sist of aliment of a different class ; especially ofa due proportion 
of animal food. The author here insists very properly on the 
impropriety of bringing up children ofthis habit on a vegetable 
and abstemious diet. He thinks, however, there are two cases of 
exception toemployment of a full diet ;—one, where the actions 
of the system are so much enfeebled, and the digestive powers so 
completely destroyed, that such nourishment would only prove 
aload: this, however, has the appearance of an exception 
without the reality, as it is even in this case proper to allow as 
full a diet as can be digested. ‘The other exception is, where 
a scrofulous predisposition is engrafted on a vigorous constitu- 
tion, with a plethoric diathesis. 


** T do not know (says Mr. Russell) any appropriated technical 
‘term to express that state of the system, which, in the common 
*¢ Janguage of the country, is termed a gross habit of body. It seems 
** to consist of a certain species of fullness different from plethora. 
*¢ The complexion, jin place of being florid, is of a pale yellowish 
** colour, and the eyes dull, the plumpness ‘of the body is accom. 
. panied with flabbiness and clumsiness, and wants the firmness 
‘¢ and elegance of health, the glands are subject to infarction, 


_ ** and the skin to be affected with superficial sores and pimples. 


‘¢ This particular constitution seems to be connected with a scrofu- 
*¢ lous predisposition, and too full a mode of living, which requires 
** reduction by evacuation.” 


The author proceeds to lay down very salutary regulations 
with respect to the administration of wine, exercise, frictions, 


and bathing. On this latter subject he descants at some length ; 


this being a remedy so generally prescribed in cases of scrofula. 
He gives some very excellent precautions with regard to the use 
of the cold bath, and draws a comparison between that and the 
warm bath; and seems inclined, from repeated observations, 
to give the preference to the latter: as, besides possessing, as 
he.believes, some intrinsic advantages over the cold bath ; it 


cannot prove injurious in any cases, or in any constitutions. He 
strongly urges the use of this remedy, which should be begun at 
the heat of from 90° to 100°; and continued at first about twenty 
minutes ; increasing gradually both the temperature and the 
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length of time of each immersion. With respect te rhe use of 
the salt water or sulphureous baths in preference to that of sim- 
ple water, he is not prepared to give an opinion: though if 
there be a greater probability from thetr -upposed pre-eminence 
that they will be more accurately adhered to, they should un- 
doubtedly be recommended ; as no bath can prove ultimately 
advantageous unless continued several months. 

The observations which follow on the necessity of artificial 
warmth by fires, where circumstances will not admit a change 
of climate,—of clothing,—protection from the weather,—pu- 
rity of air,—early hours of rest, &c. are practical and judi- 
cious. 

Mr. Russell proceeds to the medical treatment of Scrofula ; 
and first of purgatives; on which very important part of the 
subject his remarks are fraught with intelligence and highly wor- 
thy of observation : he enters at some length into the modes of 
action of this class of remedies in the different constitutions 
subject to the disease. We are sorry that our limits will not 
permit us to give these observations in detail. ‘The author is 
of opinion that cathartics are serviceable in this disease, pro- 
perly conducted, both in the gross and in the weak and delibi- 
tated habit; in the former, to the greater extent to reduce the 
general fulness of the system; in the latter, merely to remove 
the alvine accumulation which generally exists in this tempe- 
rament, the effects of atony and indigestion, and to establish a 
habit of regularity ; but he observes that to effect this purpose 
very frequently much larger doses are required than to fulfil 
the intention in the former case. Aftex a recommendation of 
the sulphureous springs of Moffat and Harrowgate, as useful 
aperients and some observations on saline cathartics in gene- 
ral, he proceeds to some remarks on Calomel, part of which 
we will transcribe. 


*¢ But Calomel is by far the most celebrated of all the purgative 
‘* medicines which have ever been employed in the cure of Scrofula ; 
** and it is, undoubtedly, a very serviceable remedy in many stages 
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$¢ of the disease. In order, however, to enjoy the beneficial ope, 
‘* ration of calomel with safety, we must be careful to avoid giving 
it in so large a quantity as to produce the proper specific effects 
+ of mercury in their fall extent; for a deep and lasting mercuriaj 
impression on the system, aggravates every symptom of scrofula, 
The truih of this position is amp'y confirmed by the unanimous 
*¢ testimony of all practitioners, who haye been obliged to emplo 
‘* severe courses of mercury for the cure of venereal complaints in 
‘¢ persons of scrofylous constitutions. So infallible, indeed, are the 
‘‘ ruinous effects of mercury in scrofula, that, in many instances 
‘6 where mercury has been administered for the cure of venereal 
§¢ complaints, it has excited symptoms of scrofula, which, increasing 
¢ vradually in severity, proved fatal at last,” P. 70, 


This medicine, however, when judiciously administered, has 
the unqualified approbation of the author, except in scrofulous 
affections of the bones. 

Next to cathartics, tonic remedies are the subjects of consi- 
deration. Of those of the vegetable class, the cinchona is that 
which is in the most universal estimation in cases of scrofula. 
To insure its advantages, the author remarks, the circumstances 
of the case should be favourable to its operation. ‘The bowels 
should be previously evacuated ; there should be no tendency 
to fulness of habit; nor is it so well adapted to cures of indu- 
ration of the glands or other marks of congestion. 


*¢ But when,” says he, ‘* none of these objections to the admi- 
*¢ nistration of cinchona exist; when weakness is a principal sym, 
““ ptom ; when the strength is to be supported, and alanguid action 
*¢ roused into more vigorous exertion, cinchona may be usefully em- 
** ployed and has obtained the character of an excellent medicine. 
** [is virtues are best calculated to meet the indications of these 
** cases where there are extensive ulcers or large abscesses, with co- 
‘© pious exhausting discharges of purulent matter ; and in general 
** to communicate that degree of energy to the actions of the sys- 
“tem, which tend to support and confirm the patient’s strength.” 


P. 74. 


Of the mineral tonics, iron and the sulphuric acid are those 


exclusively, on which the author reposes much confidence, the 
others he considers as either ineflicient or liable to danger W 
their operation, Of iron he observes : 
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‘¢ It is not indeed so popular a remedy as cinchona, but, in my 
‘¢ opinion, it acts more speedily and more powerfully on the consti- 
“tution; at least I have met with several instances in which the 
“ patient has experienced very sensible benefit in the course of a 
‘few days, owing apparently to the good effects of chalybeate 
‘¢ medicines. Lron is, besides, less liable than cinchona to oppress 
‘¢ the stomach with indigestion, or to produce accumulation in the 
‘ bowels; and upon these accounts is a more unexceptionable me- 
‘‘ dicine. ‘The virtues of iron are supposed to be more pecutiarly 
‘¢ appropriated to the purpose of invigorating the system, when op- 
‘¢ pressed with general languor, than for the cure of any particular 
‘¢ symptom.’’ P. 77. 

‘*’The sulphuric acid, (Mr. Russell remarks) agrees with all 
“forms and stages of Scrofula. It is peculiarly adapted to that 
* state of fever which is connected with the putrid sloughs that are 
“ often formed on the inside of large tumours when first exposed to 
‘the air, and to that state of weakness which disposes to copious 
‘¢ perspiration upon very moderate exercise.’? P. 78. 


In the specific remedies recommended for the cure of Scro- 
fula, Mr. Russell confesses he has no great confidence. ‘They 
have been so numerous, and for the greater part have been so 
soon forgotten, after a short-lived reign of unlimited exaggera- 
tion of ecncomium, that he confines his observations to a few of 
those most popular at the present day. Of Cicuta he ts not 
disposed io rate the virtues of great and general utility ; though 
he confesses its advantages in some cases of scrofulous ulcers 
which counterfeit the aspect of cancer, in some rare scrofu- 
lous affections of the longue, approaching to a venereal appear- 
ance, and in some few scrofulous affections of the mammz. 

The Muriate of Barytes he considers as doubtful in virtue 
and noxious in effect, and as having yielded in practice to the 
Muriate of Lime. Of the efficacy of this last medicine he is 
extremely dubious from the results of his own practice, and he 
subjoins a note, in which his colleague Professor Thomson, from 
extensive trial, gives his opinion that it is not only ineflicacious, 
but in some cases has proved deleterious. 

The author next proceeds to the consideration of the ** Local 
Treatment of particular Symptoms ;? and observes, that al- 
though the attention to these is subservient to the general ma- 
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nagement of the health of the patient, founded on the constity. 
tional indications, yet sometimes cases occur in which the ge. 
neral treatment is to be regulated by local symptoms ; nay, in 
which the local symptoms shall present a direct contra-indica- 
tion to those of the system. Some well-marked cases of this 
kind he brings forward, and observes, 

** In all cases, the simultaneous existence of contradictory indi. 
** catious presents one of the greatest difficulties in practice. It is 
** obviously impossible to fulfil both indications at one time ; so that 
“** the surgeon is often obliged to make a compromise between two 
** opposites which cannot be reconciled, or to sacrifice one of the in. 


¢* dications when it is comparatively of little value in respect of the 
“F other.” P. 93. 


Analogous to this subject will be found these anomalous 
cases which partake both of scrofulous and phlegmonous action ; 
the nicety consists in distinguishing the predominance of one of 
these discordant tints in the complexion of the disease. 

The author is dubious as to the good effects supposed to re- 
sult from issues as a prophylactic remedy in scrofulous consti- 
iutions. He is of opinion that greater advantages would ac- 
crue from the due administration of cathartics. 

For simple scrofulous ulcers the mildest dressings are recom- 
mended, as cold water frequently applied, or saturnine oint- 
ment. Where peculiar malignity exists, the applications must 
be modified according to appearances. 

Mr. Russell confesses he knows of no mode of treatment by 
which scrofulous tumors may toa certainty be discussed; which 
he should consider a desireable object when practicable ; but 
generally recommends cold watery applications ; more from 
custom than from any opinion of their utility. He next ex- 
amines the question relative to the propriety of opening these 
tumors, and in general recommends a passive praetice ;_ but 
admits that there are cases where, from peculiar situation of these 
tumors, the evacuation of their contents is to be recommended : 


he examines the different modes proposed of caustic, seton, ¢X- 
uirpation, and assigns to each its merit in peculiarly adapted 
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eases; but prefers, particularly if the collection be large, eva- 
cuation by a trocar, a union of the wound if possible, and re- 
peated evacuation if necessary ; similar in most respects to the 
mode of practice recommended by Mr. Abernethy in Psoas Ab- 
scess. ‘The same passive conduct which he advises in the first 
instance, he advises throughout the treatinent of the ensuing 
ulcer; thinking it very seldom indeed necessary in these scro- 
fulous cases to have recourse to the knife to lay open simuses, 
&c. though it indeed in some rare cases becomes so, W hether 
the tumour be opened by nature or the surgeon, a fever, if the 
collection be considerable, of a particular nature (by foreigners 
called a foul fever) frequently comes on immediately, and 
proves mortal often in a short time; or a hectic supervenes 
which is more surely, though more slowly, destructive. 

With respect to the local treatment of enlarged scrofulous 
glands, Mr. Russell observes, that he has little reliance on any, 
as he believes it should be quite subservient to that of the con- 
stitution. W here inflammatory symptoms exist, and in the in- 
cipient stage, local detractions of blood are adviseable, but on- 
ly under such circumstances; but the principal local remedies 
from which he expects mucl» benefit, are warm fomentations, 
stimulant frictions, and repeated blistering ; and adds, that it 
has been recommended of late in indolently enlarged glands te 
apply dry friction to a very considerable extent and apparently 
to very greatadvantage. The extirpation of these glands Mir. 
Russell dissuades from, by some very cogent reasoning. Tie 
however admits that there are cases of extensive scrofulous ul- 
ceration which commits so much devastation on the health of 
the patient, as to render amputation necessary to preserve life. 

Having now followed Mr. Russell closely throughout his 
work, we must finish our analysis of it by observing, that his 
treatise appears to be the result of ebservation and experience ; 
his description of the symptoms and appearances, which occur in 
the course of the disease, are given with fidelity and accuracy ; 
the method of treatment, which he suggests, seems founded 
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solely on practical attention, and recommended with that 
degree of candour which marks the practitioner of ability, 
The great majority of medical publications are filled with 
physiological and pathological controversial reasonings, or are 
professedly written to recommend some new doctrine or some new 
remedy : Mr. Russell, although his subject will adnit of much 
ingenious theoretic controversy, yet it being intended as purely 
practical, enters not on the discussion ; neither has he any 
novelties of doctrine or of remedy to boast: he pretends 
merely to state the phenomena of the disease, as they have ap- 
peared to him ;—the result of his experience with respect to 
the remedies already known. ‘Though the surgeon of great 
practical experience may find little which to him may appear 
new or convey instruction, he can, it is presumed, find nothing 
which he cannot approve; while the yet inexperienced votary 
of the profession may attain much information from the pages 
of our author. 

It will be perceived, that the work is confined to a general 
description of the disease ; it does not enlarge on the various 
affections of particular parts. Mr. Russell, in his conclusion, 
anticipates this objection, and observes that he meant it only 
asa general treatise ; and promises, on some future occasion, 4 
continuation.of the subject. 
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Tins work is partly historical and partly statistical, but chiefly 
argumentative. To recommend a new set of political doc- 
trines, and a new system of conduct towards Ireland, is the 
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real design of the publication. In the review of such a hook 
it will be sufficient to give a summary of the statement as to 
facts. As for opinions, if disputable, it is the province of the 
critic to examine their accuracy and the solidity of the argu- 
ments on which they are founded. 

The views of the author, and the object of the work, will best 
appear by a short extract from the recapitulation at the end of 
the first part— 


‘ With a soil so luxuriant and inexhaustible in many placés, so 
‘6 fertile in most, and so capable in all others of being rendered at 
“ a trifling expence highly and permanently profitable—with a sin- 
cular assemblage of all the various requisites for becoming the 
“ great emporium of the commercial world, the theatre of in- 
“ dustry and arts, the granary of the west of Kurope, and the suc- 
** cessful rival of all other countries, ancient or modern, in com- 
“mercial opulence and natioual strength, how has it happened 
“that Ireland was not long since one of the richest countries in 
* Europe? Howdid it happen that this fair island, so profusely 
*¢ sifted with all the more valuable bouns of nature, continued, until 
“near the close of the last century, in a state of comparative obscu- 
rity and national poverty?” 


In the solution of these difficulties the ingenuity of the 
author is exercised. 

The work itself is divided into four parts, and each part is 
subdivided into sections. It is introduced by a preface con- 
taining various explanations, and accompanied with an ap- 
pendix consisting of a great variety of statistical tables 
respecting the trade, population, and other circumstances of 
Ireland. 

The first part, consisting of four sections, is a statement yery 
minute, and apparently very accurate, of the natural advan- 
tages of Ireland—the peculiar aptuess of its situation for foreign 
commerce is the first of Uaese advantages—the number, abun- 
dance, and convenience of its harbours and places of shelter for 
shipping, forms another division—the facility of internal ¢om- 
munication, a third—and this tacility is shewn to result from 
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the extent and provimity of a winding coast; from the multi- 
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tude of large rivers navigable during all seasons, and inter. 
secting the country in various directions—and, finally, from 
the frequency of turnpike and county roads, and the great 
plenty of excellent materials for making and maintaining them 
in good order. The fisheries, the minerals and fossils, the soil 
and climate, are the subjects of the two last sections. Of 
these, as of the other circumstances of Ireland, the author 
has drawn a picture somewhat partial but not very extraya- 
gant. 

The expectations, however, that he seems to form upon these 
advantages are really monstrous. The east, the west, and the 
south are to contribute to the greatness of Ireland ; and ina 
very short time after the full enjoyment of commercial inde- 
pendence, she is to eclipse the fading glories of [agland, not 
only in commerce and manufactures, but in population too, 
and even in nayal strength. On three of these points the boast 
is conspicuous in every part of the book. As to the last, all 
doubt is removed by a passage to be found in page 12 :— 


‘¢ With respect to number, proximity, security, and’ spaciousness 
‘¢ of harbours, affording by these means the utmost facility to the 
‘¢ prosecution of commerce, L[reland may be justly said to stand un- 
*¢ rivalledamong other countries of equal oreven much greater extent. 
‘¢ And if these numerous and noble harbours be considered together 
‘‘ with its peculiarly happy position, this country must surely ap- 
‘¢ pear to every intelligent man to be pre-eminently qualified by 


‘¢ nature, in these respects at least, for exercising the utmost mari- 
*¢ time controul,”’ 


The statement thus given in the first part has an air of au- 
thenticity, and it should have been a simple statement ; but in 
the eagerness of composition the author cannot help introducing 
a little of his reasoning, even while he is laying the premises. 
‘There isa thin stream of furlive argument pervading the whole 
of this region of fact. Allusions to the commercial tyranny 
of England are frequent and violent, and the effort is unceasing 
by which the author labours to insinuate, that a nation pos 
sessing great natural advantages must of necessity becomé 
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commercial, if it is not cramped by an oppressive government, 
dr thwarted by the jealousy of a rival nation. Now the con- 
clusion is not legitimate—it is an hypothesis totally unsup- 
ported by the history of commerce. No one of the commercial 
nations ever possessed the natural advantages that are atiri- 
buted to Ireland ; most of them were comparatively free, but no 
one, if we except Holland, so free as Ireland is at this moment 
as Lreland has been for this century past: Phoenicia had tio 
dipparentt means of internal communication, nor was she very 
happily sitaate for foreign commerce. Of her government wé 
kiidw little that is certain. But as Phoenicia was a province 
under the Assyrians, the Persians, and the Romans, in succes- 
ston, she could not have enjoyed any lasting independence. 
Carthage, in point of sttuation and commercial circumstances, 
was not unlike Phoenicia. ‘These were the most celebrated of 
the commercial nations among the ancients. During the ages, in 
Which they respectively flourished,there were many other nations 
belter situate both for external and internal commerce, more 
fruitful and more free, but less commercial. In the eatly times 
of modern history, the Venetians, the Genoese, the Flemings, 
and the Dutch, are among the most celebrated of the nations 
who enjoyed a flourishing commerce. Of these, the Genoese 
had to struggle with an ungrateful soil; they had few recepta- 
clés for shipping, and no ready means of internal communica- 
tion; their government, after a long course of agitation, worse 
than a settled tyranny, whether it be of one, or the few, or the 
many; became in the days of Andrew Doria, the most oppres- 
sive of those which must always be opptessive—the simple 
forms. The Venetians had a similar government, and it may 
with safety be said that there is not a maritime nation in the 
world so ill adapted for external or internal communication. 
‘ few leagues of coast, at the bottom of a long narrow inhos- 
pitable gulf, with a barrier of mountains almost impassable on 
‘very side by land, were the only natural advantages to lead 
the Venetians to commerce : croaning as they were under te 
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oppressions of a privileged aristocracy. While many of the 
free, the fertile, the maritime republics of Italy were studiously 
devoting their attention to war and diplomacy, or to literature, 
they left the palm of commerce to nations less favoured in 
all the particulars enumerated by this author as the moving 
causes of commerce. ‘The Flemings enjoyed a fruitful soil, 
but their internal communication was defective; they had 
neither numerots ports nor a favourable coast; and the go- 
vernment, although it had a semblance of freedom, was hardly 
to be called free, Certainly the government of Flanders under 
their own earls, or under the viceroys of Austria, is not to be 
compared in point of freedom to the government of Ireland, 
under the viceroy of England. The Dutch acquired their 
own independence ; they established a free government; they 
had the means of external and internal communication ; but 
they wanted that which our author, not without reason, ac- 
counts the very first requisite of commerce—a good soil, and a 
country sufficiently extensive. 

But to shew how little the progress of commerce depends 
upon natural or political advantages, the condition of the 
Brazils may serve for a folume of proots. Before the emigra- 
tion of the court of Portugal (and still perhaps) many of the 
provinces of the Brazils were subject to a royal monopoly of 
salt; and the stagnation of trade, particularly in the article of 
salted provisions, was very naturally attributed to that cause. 
But three of the most fertile provinces of the country,—three 
whose boundless pastures were teeming with cattle, their rivers 
and their shores swarming with innumerable shoals of fish,— 
although they were exempt from the monopoly, and could 
have procured salt at the mere expence of the labour of collec- 
tion, made no use of the advantage; they continued as indo- 
lent, as poor, as unambitious as the monopoly-struck inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouring provinces. 


All these examples, and all the examples that can be collected 
to illustrate the progress of commerce, tend to shew that it 
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depends more upon moral than upon physical causes. The 
growth of commerce ip a nation depends indeed upon circum- 
stances so minute, that it is perhaps impossible for human 
sagacity to trace, to calculate, and reduce them to awiy system 
that is not liable to infinite exceptions. A certain degree of 
freedom and security of person and property are perhaps in- 
dispensable. But there is scarcely any circumstance, however 
unfavourable to the pursuit of Commerce, that the persevering 
industry and the ingenuity of men have not surmounted. The 
attention of the author is so much engrossed with the mere in- 
struments and appendages, that the genius and the fortune of 
commerce do not appear tn the calculation. 
roads, and navigable rivers and a { 


Harbours and 
ertile soil, are the body and 
limbs ; but there is also a spirit without whicha people cannot 
become commercial. Now the people of Jreland do not pos- 
sess the spirit of enterprise in the same degree as their neigh- 
bours of England. 
persevering. 


Certainly they are not so industrious or 
The advocates of Insh commerce are always 
secking for some external cause to account for the tardiness of 
their improvement as a commercial and civilized nation. The 
predominant cause is to be found within. ‘They are fond of 
ascribing their backwardness to the jealousy of England: but 
they ought to consider, that the commerce of Lreland was 
nothing when that of Mogland was considerable; that it has 
always been outstripped by the commerce of England, even in 
times when both countries were equally oppressed. It may 
be admitted, that a certain part of the English people has 
always entertained a jealousy of the commerce of Ireland; but 
has that jealousy been allowed to operate very far beyond the 
bounds of political precauuon ? And even admitting tle most 
resentlul aggravation of the fact, is it not quite unreasonable 
to assert, or insinuate, or expect that Ireland so lately civilized, 
if she had not been kept down by oppression, would haye ap- 
proached to the level of England? In the race of commerce 
she is both naturally and historically a very long age behind us. 
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During the reign of Elizabeth, the trade of England was not 
inconsiderable, although a monopoly in almost every article of 
commerce was granted to a patentee of the crown. What was 
the state of Ireland at the same epoch? Little better than a 
mere savage existence—a state to which there is no authentic 
period of English history that will admit a comparison. . 

Spenser the poet, who was secretary to Lord Grey de 
Wilton, lord-deputy of Ireland, about the close of the 16th 
century, has left a discourse on the state of Ireland in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, in which he presents a most extraordinary 
picture of the national manners. The condition of that country 
appears in the description, as given by him, of their Gallow- 
glasses and their Kernes, (1. ec. freebooters on foot and on horse- 
back); their ruffian Horse-béys, and their Carrows, or idle 
vagabond gamesters ; their pilfering jesters, and their dissolute 
chieftains: hindmost in the savage groupe are the bards ; and 
if the delineation be faithful, which there is no reason to doubt, 
as it accords so entirely with every other history of tlre times, 
it is of itself sufficient to solve many difficulties in the Irish 
character, and in a very great degree to account for the back- 
wardness of Ireland. [t runs thus :—*‘ In which if he (i. e- 
‘¢ the chieftain) shall find any to praise him and to give him 
‘¢ encouragement, as those bards and r ythmers do for little re- 
“ ward, or a share of a stolen cow, then lie waxeth most inso- 
‘¢ lent, and half mad with the love of himself and his own lewd 
“¢ deeds. And as for words to set forth such lewdness, it is not 
‘¢ hard for them to give a goodly and painted shew thereunto 
‘¢ borrowed from the praises which are proper to virtue itself: 
‘< as of a most notorious thief and wicked outlaw, which had 
“ lived all his lifetime of spoils and robberies, one of their bards 
‘¢ in his praise will say, that he was none of the idle milksops 
‘¢ that were brought up by the fire-side, but that most of his 
‘¢ days he spent in arms and valiant enterprises; that he did 
<¢ never eat his meat before he won it with his sword ; that he 
‘¢ Jay not all night slugging in @ cabin under his mantle, but 
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« ysed commonly to keep others waking to defend their lives, 
« and did light his candle at the flames of their houses to lead 
« him in the darkness; that the day was liis night and the night 
« his day; that he loved not to be long wooing of wenches to 
« yield to him, but where he came he took per force the spoil 
‘‘ of other men’s love, and left but lamentation to their lovers ; 
“ that his music was not the harps, nor lays of love, but the 
‘ cries of people and the clashing of armour ; and finally, that 
‘‘ he died not bewailed of many, but made many wail when he 
‘“¢ died, that dearly bought his death.” 

This is good testimony as to manners; and we know, 
that, early in the century before last; Ireland was still subject 
to the Brehon-law, a law by which the blood of man was set 
for a price. By their Gavelkind and their Tanistry, a com- 
munity of property existed which rendered improvement hope- 
less. Nor did they enjoy a settled state either of law or 
government until after the revolution, not long before the 
18th century. Ifthen, during the short lapse of little more 
than a century of unwilling obedience, an island not half the 
size of Britain has been so improved by the connection as to 
contend not for a due proportion; but for a superiority, of 
commerce (for such are the pretensions of this author), of 
what has she to complain? ‘The history of nations is hardly 
able to furnish an example of a transition so quick from utter 
barbarism to a degree of commercial splendour. If the con- 
nection with England has not produced this effect, the jealousy 
of England has not been able to prevent it. But it has been a 
‘fashion also to ascribe the long-continued barbarism of Ireland 
to the policy of England; and, as our author adopts this 
Opinion, it will be proper to examine its accuracy. It has 
been asserted by a debating historian, from whom many of the 
opinions in this book are derived, that England was unwilling 
to impart her laws and her institutions to Ireland. Now this 
is but collateral to the argument. But when such an assertion 
is made, it is natural to consider the state of Ireland since the 
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first permanent settlement of the English in the country. That 
event happened in the days of James the First; and who is 
unacquainted with the labours of that monarch to introduce 
English law, and to promote civilization among the Irish—who 
will ever forget the barbarous massacre, in the days of Charles 
the First, of those who were destined to be civilizers of Ireland ? 
When so confident an assertion is made, it is natural to sup- 
pose, without adverting to history, that the poor inhabitants 
of our sister-island were clamouring for British law, and that 
it was our aim, by force or by manceuvre, to rob them of their 
civilization. Now it deserves to be remembered, that, so late 
as the reign of Elizabeth, a whole village of native Irish were 
put to the sword by their fellow-countrymen because they had 
ceased to be utter barbarians, and had begun to adopt some of 
ihe customs of the English. It is well known also, that a 
chieftain of Ireland, about the same period, caused several of 
his followers to be executed, because they were addicted, to a 
habit of eating bread : and that the introduction of the trial by 
jury was one of the great causes of dissatisfaction among the 
Irish of that age, and a reason assigned for their joining the 
enemy when Ireland was invaded by the Spaniards under 
Aguila about twelve years after the defeat of the Great 
Armada. ‘These are facts authenticated by Camden, p. 457, 
409, 644. 

Such then are the testimonials to the condition of the L[rish 
people at the beginning of the century before the last. And 
after the inveterate repugnance shewn upon so many occasions 
to the introduction not only of English laws but of manners 
and of innocent customs, it savours a little of bare-faced 
effrontery to assert, that we have grudged even our laws toour 
brethren of Ireland. . It remains however to be enquired how 
far we have deserved such an imputation since the days of Queen 
tlizabeth: and a very few facts will be suflicient to expose 
the fuulity of the charge. James the First may be considered 
as the father and the founder of Ireland as a civilized country. 
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in the reign of Charles the First, the greater part of the Pro- 
testant colonists planted in the county of Ulster by his father, 
were massacred by the Lrish Papists. ‘This happened in the 
year 1641, and from that time very nearly to the end of the 
century, Ireland was, with the exception of a short respite, a 
perpetual scene of commotion. It was not until the year 
1693, that she began to enjoy, for the first time, an interval of 
civilized repose. Now in the year 1695, the Commons, at the 
end of the session of parliament, transmitted an address to the 
King, in whith they say, that they must ever acknowledge the 
great benefits they do, and their posterity will, receive from 
those inestimable laws given to them by his Majesty ¢( William 
the Third) in that ‘session of parliament, held under his Ma- 
jesty’s deputy, their excellent governor, Lord Capel. * An 
act to abolish the process tor burning heretics,” is one of the 
acts to which they allude, and with this quotation from an 
{rish address,—the character of the English government, as far 
as it can be affected by the charge of refusing to suffer [reland 
to participate in the laws of this country, may be committed 
to the judgment of our fellow-countrymen of Ireland. 

Upon the whole, it appears to be the object of this first part of 
Mr. Newenham’s book to shew, that [reland is capable of being 
made, and it is insinuated, that if she had not been oppressed, 
she would already have become nearly, if not quite, as rich, 
and populous, and powerful as England ; and proportionably, 
if not positively, a much greater commercial and naval power. 
But the inference in this part of the work, at least, is premature. 
For the records of commerce are suflicient to prove, that as 
on the one hand, neither a barrenness of soil, nor arbitrary 
power, nor any other impediment, are suflicient to destroy the 
commercial spirit of a people : so where a nation is devoid of 
that spirit, the mere advantages of nature are never sufficient te 
make them commercial. 

The three succeeding parts are professedly argumentative. 
They contain investigations of the causes which have retarded 
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the improvement of Ireland ; and these are divided into 
causes iimmediate—remote causes—and causes which, since 
the year 1780, have prevented the complete fruition of the 
natural advantages of Ireland. The second part: treats of 
the causes (i. e. simply) which frustrated the natural advan- 
tages of Ireland. The first section of this part is intitled,— 
«¢ An account of the respective political conditions of Great- 
¢¢ Britain and Ireland ;’’—but it is more properly to be deno- 
minated a hostile dissertation on the policy of Great-Britain 
with respect to Ireland, ‘The two sections, that follow, are 
upon the English acts restrictive of the trade of Ireland, and 
the Irish acts favourable to the trade of Great-Britain. The 
fourth is upon acts, as they are called, of an d//usive and in- 
efficacious nature, professing to aim at the attainment of public 
benefits,—(it is to be presumed in Ireland). The last section 
treats of acts occasioned by necessity, favourable to the export- 
trade of Ireland. ‘This table is of itself sufficient to apprise 
the reader what kind of a dissertation he is to expect. ‘To 
speak in plain terms, ii seems to be the object of this second 
part, to prove that a combination existed between the English 
and Irish parliaments to deceive the people, and depress the 
commerce of Ireland. 

The acts of parliament, to which we are referred by the au- 
thor in.the second section of this part, are too numerous to be 
noticed separately. It will be more convenient, perbaps more 
satisfactory, to discuss the policy of the acts and their effects, 
together with the arguments which belong to Mr. Newenham, 
not as the inventor, but by right of adoption. 

There has been for a long time a very general complain! 
(and in this book it is quite outrageous) that the manufac- 
tures, of Ireland have becn suppressed by arbitrary laws, 
jn order to favour the manufactures of England. ‘The 
case of the woollen-cloth trade is one of the most gricyous, 


and seems to include the whole virtue of the argumem. 
For, if the capital of Ireland was insufficient for the woollen, 
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it was equally insufficient for the glass, and for other ma- 
nufactures. Now, admitting, for the sake of the argument, 
that the statement of those who complain is fully true, 
(as in part it may be,) it will appear, that the commercial 
policy of England was in effect not unfavourable to lreland, 
For what would have been the consequence if Ireland had been 
left to pursue the bent of her inclination ? Must it not be ad- 
mitted that England has been able fully to supply, not only 
the home, but the foreign demand for woollen? If then, Ire- 
land, through ignorance, or from aspirit of perverse emulation, 
had divided her scanty capital to employ part of it in the es- 
tablishment and, cultivation of the woollen-cloth manufacture, 
a glut of the home and foreign market would have ensued :— 
and then, either English capital must have been thrust out by 
{rish, and withdrawn from its usual channel, or the new 
Irish speculations must have failed, and the progress of their 
commercial improvement must have been retarded. One na- 
tion or the other, or both in proportionate degrees, must have 
suffered those inconveniences, and hardships, and losses, which 
always attend a sudden and considerable revulsion of capital by 
a forced change from one channelto another, But the people 
are gainers by this unnatural competition, ‘True,—as_travel- 
lers are by opposition coaches. The gain, however, is short- 
lived, and the compeiitors are ruined. ‘The people of the two 
rival manufacturing countries would profit by the losses of the 
manufacturers. But the foreign consumers would be the great 
gainers at the expense of the two rival nations. Now, if it would 
have been desireab}e that such a state of things should never have 
existed, it must be equally desireable to prevent its existence, 
If the nations were independent, the true patriots in each would 
wish that chance or providence, or some common superior, 
having the wisdom to foresee the bad effects of such a compe- 
tition, would by mediation, or any other effectual means, inter- 
pose and direct the unemployed capital of one of the countries 
towards some other channel of commerce: in such an interfer- 
ence the mediator would be careful, not in either country te 
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draw capital out of its accustomed channel, but to improve as 
much as possible the manufactures existing in cach. Now 
this is precisely what has been done by England with respect 
to Ireland, as far as the woollen trade is concerned. But, be- 
ing the governing country, and having an interest to serve, the 
motives of England are not unnaturally suspected. In an- 
swer to this, it can only be said, that the motives of England 
might have been impure. No doubt, they were as various as 
the dispositions of those who passed the laws on that subject. 
But if we turn from a barren speculation upon motives which 
are uncertain, and fix our attention upon effects, which are 
calculable, the policy of England in discountenancing — the 
woollen manufacture of Ircland will appear to have been no less 
beneficial to Ireland than to England and the empire. The 
want of capital for the improvement of Ireland has been noto- 
rious as a subject of complaint from the time of the revolution. 
So sensible indeed were the leaders of the faction in the year 
1785, of the inability of Ireland to support a commerce in 
various branches of trade, that when the commercial proposi- 
tions of a mutual prohibition, *¢ or mutual admission of manu- 
factures,” were made by England,—it was considered as a 
mockery. ‘The inferiority of Ireland in almost every branch 
of commerce being so greai, that even if the high duties against 
importation were repealed by England, there was little ground 
to hope that Ireland would derive any material or sensible be- 
nefit for a very long time to come. It may, therefore, be as- 
sumed, that to establish at once in that country a variety of 
manufactures was a hopeless irrational project. By the policy 
then of England, whether selfish or liberal, the insufficient capi- 
tal of Ireland has been confined to a manufacture unrivalled 
and flourishing beyond example. If they had been left un- 
controlled to the woollen speculation, their success would 
have been at least doubtful, it could not have been greater 
than it actually is in their present staple manufacture. In 
this instance, therefore, the jealousy of English manufacturers 
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to make the worst of it, has produced an arrangement by 
which the whole capital of Ireland has been employed and 
accumulated without any uncertainty or interruption.— 
Woollen cloth might have been the production of nature, it 
might have grown upon the hedges of England for centuries, 
it might have been capable of increase without end, so as to 
supply the universe. In such a case, if Ireland could have 
grown finer and cheaper woollen, but had been accustomed to 
produce linen with equal advantage to herself, and could not 
increase the production of one without diminishing the other 
in the same proportion, what would have been the choice of 
Ireland, suppose her independent? what should it have been 
as well for her own advantage as out of regard to her neigh- 
bour ?—Nature has in general given to each country a peculiar 
production—to its inhabitants peculiar qualities and faculties. 
To Madeira, her wines ; to China, her tea; to Mexico, her silver. 
if it had been otherwise,—ifthe productions of nature had been 
uniform, or every country had enjoyed an equal and sufficient 
proportion of all the several productions of nature, there would 
have been no such thing as commerce, unless the different turn 
for arts and manufactures to be found among the inhabitants of 
different countries had enabled them to diversify these unvaried 
productions, and to create something peculiar in each country 
to offer by way ofexchange. Now the production of flax was 
congenial to the soil of Ireland ; and the inhabitants, either by 
natural talent or by experience, had acquired a facility in the 
manufacture of linen. ‘Their capital was scarcely adequate to 
the necessary extension and improvement of the established 
manufacture. But with the eagerness of infant adventurers, 
they were desirous of attempting every speculation. ‘To emu- 
late the woollen trade of England was perhaps the ambition of 
a party, or the vain-glory of some ill-judging speculators. A 
rivalry it must have been without profit to either country, 
since there was abundant employment of the most eligible kind 


for the whole capital of Ireland,—a rivalry, with certain loss 
y 
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to the one country or the other. If there is then among mations 
united by nature and by interest, a legitimate object of con- 
trou!,—this is the very case in which it is to be exercised. 

The state of our West-Indian colonies of late years is suffis 
cient to demonstrate the utility of some sort of interfereace, to 
prevent uninformed individuals from persisting in a course of 
rulnous competition ; not to suffer speculative men through 
ignorance, or by the temptation of great temporary profits, 
to be led to their destruction, to involve others in the ruin, and 
to embarrass the affairs of the whole commonwealth. It hae 
beena favourite maxim with political economists, that govern- 
ment should never interfere with private speculation. ‘They 
say, that each individual more readily and more clearly dis- 
covers the road of interest, than persons either indifferent or 
having only a remote concern ; that goyernments are always too 
fond of controul. ‘These are well as gencral propositions. But 
the distresses of the West-India planters secm to prove, that 
individuals do not in all cases pursue their own interest with 
such infallibility of success ; and, perhaps, it may be assumed, 
that government had the means of rating more precisely than 
it was possible for individuals, the probable state of future de- 
mand for West-India produce. 

The revolution of St. Domingo, followed by the establishment 
of a republic of negroes, put an effectual stop to the cultivation 
of the usual produce of that island for exportation. And this 
event, together with the capture of many of the colonies of the 
enemy, produced so great a demand for the sugars of the Ein- 
glish islands, that the colonists were naturally tempted to an. 
increased cultivation. Mostof them borrowed money from all 
quarters, and it was not unwillingly advanced upon a specu- 
lation which was then reputed so profitable and so hopetul. 
But it might have been foreseen that the colonies of the enemy 
would apply themselves to the cultivation of sugar, and put an 
end to the demand by an increasing supply. ‘Though the islands 
of the enemy were under a blockade,—that might haye rendered 
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their cultivation useless,—that should have increased the re- 
sources of England, and diminished the resources of the enemy, 
it might have been foreseen, that justice or policy would re- 
quire of us to permit a neutral, by covering the produce of the 
enemy under his flag, to put-an end to the demand for English 
produce, to supplant the increased English trade in sugar, 
which had the sanction of some little antiquity, by his own 
carrying trade, which was perfectly new ; to increase his owa 
gains by distressing us, and relieving our enemies—and by 
these means to render the speculations of the West-India 
planters unwise in the event. All these occurrences, and the 
policy connected with them, might have been foreseen—by 
government perhaps more carly and more certainly than by 
individuals. Ifso, the governments of the Empire or the colonies 
might have prevented, not to be sure by force, but by some in- 
direct operation, the investment of much valuable capital in 
the cultivation of unmarketable produce. And the planters 
now perceive, and would willingly acknowledge, that the 
discreet interference of government would have been compas- 
sionate to them, and useful to the empire. But the economists, 
in a tone of reproach somewhat inconsistent with their universal 
maxim of non-interference, and their favourite doctrine con- 
cerning the keen discernment of individuals in a matter of pri- 
vate interest,—tell the planters that they deserve a punishment 
severe as that which has fallen upon them for their obstinate 
pursuit of a losing speculation. Ifthey deserve punishment, 
they have done something wrong, ‘To prevent their folly 
would have been a kindness, but they owe nothing to those who 
reproach them. And it is doubly hard to he reproached for 
excess in speculation by men who love unlimited competition, 
because it enables all the world to buy ata clreap rate. But 
the whole argument concerning the interference of government 
in West-India speculations may be considered as hypothetical. 
Let it be granted that such an interference was difficult, or even 
impracticable. It will be sufficient for our conclusions, that, if 
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practicable, it would have prevented the distress of the West- 
India planters. 

The woollen trade of England cannot have been so gain- 
ful a speculation as to make it desirable to raise a compe- 
tition in Ireland. Ifthe people of England had been pay- 
ing the price of monopoly for their woollen cloths, or if the 
exportation price had afforded an immoderate profit, the wool- 
Jen trade would have drawn English capital out of other trades : 
the potters of Staffordshire, the miners of Derbyshire, the 
manufacturers of Nottingham and Sheffield, would all have 
been rushing to the loom,—till the profits upon the manufac- 
ture of woollen cloth were reduced to the level of the other em- 
ployments of capital. In such a case, if the new speculators 
were deceived by appearances ; if the excessive demand for 
woollen was artificial; if it was likely to be fleeting,—it is 
hard to say what the conduct of government (being better in- 
formed as to the real state or probable duration of the market) 
ought to be. If the delusion was strong and general, as lately 
among the West-India planters; if the several capitalists of 
all the counties of England were establishing looms, and in- 
vesting their capitals in the manufacture of woollen, perhaps it 
would not be unwise in government, notwithstanding the cla- 
mour against controul, to favour the established manufacturers 
by some exemptions, or to suspend a precipitate competition 
by some impost upon the new adventurers. 

Woollen is the old staple of England. Linen was thie fist 
considerable manufacture of Ireland. The author of the ‘* Na-~ 
tural and Political Circumstances” passes a severe indiscrimie 
nate censure upon the legislatures both of England and Ire- 
land, apparently with much national zeal, but little sobriety or 
reflection. The English were, in fact, the fathers of Irish 
commerce. If there is any thing like a commercial spirit to 
be found in Ireland, it has emanated from that portion of En- 
glish who are intermixed with the natives. The linen manus 
facture is the very child and pupil of England. Nursed in @ 
eolony of English, and fostered by the maternal care of En- 
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gland, it has grown up and spread to an extent that even pro- 
sperous nations might envy. By this policy, the division of. 
labour, the very first principle in political economy, has been 
extended to nations. But the author does not appear sensible 
of the importance of the linen trade of Ireland. His mind is 
too much occupied with resentment. [He cannot forget the in- 
jurious restraints upon the rising manufacture in woollen. 
But does he suppose, that Ireland would or ought to have sup- 
plied England and other countries both with linen and woollen ? 
Does he think there would have been capital sufficient for both ? 
or that it is not better to export linen unrivalled to the amount 
of four millions sterling annually, than to export to the same 
amount,—half linen and half woollen. Has he considered how 
an excess of speculation in manufacture was likely to affect his 
favourite project, the cultivation and improvement of land in 
Ircland? ‘These are considerations not be overlooked in a 
question of this nature. It must also be remembered, that the 
restraints upon Irish woollen trade affected only the exporta- 
tion. For the historian (from whom this author has taken 
both matter and manner, and, in many instances, even his ex- 
pression word for word, and without acknowledgment,) is 
deluded by his propensity to commiserate the victims of British 
oppression, when he asserts *, that the Irish were not suffered 
to manufacture their own woollen. Itis, indeed, so far from 
the truth, that the act (10and 11, W. Ill c. 10. § 1.) permits 
exportation from Ireland into England and Wales, the prohi- 
bition extending only to foreign parts. Now the supply of 
the home-market is the first step to improvement, and the in- 





* ¢¢ The Irish were, indeed, permitted to shear their flocks, but 
neither to export or manufacture the fieeces. Could any natural 
calamity operate more fatally than such a prohibition? Even to 
this, Ireland submitted with the silence and patience of the lamb 


which, ‘ licks the hand just rajsed to shed ils blood.” Belsham, 
Vol. I. p. 489. 
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ternal trade is always the most important as well as the most 
profitable branch of commerce. If the farmer makes a clear 
profit of more corn than he is able to consume, he employs the 
surplus in the maintenance_of additional labourers. For this 
purpose he feeds the manufacturer, and the manufacturer, by 
way of return, furnishes clothing and tools for the new labourer. 
The capital is increased accordingly, and so it would procced 
by infinite progression, jf laid out upon productive labour as 
soon as acquired, ‘This is a compendious history of the natu- 
ral progress of agriculture and manufacture. If then the 
woollen manufaciure of Ireland had been so excellent, and the 
industry and enterprise of the people so pre-eminent as this 
author imagines, the jeaious restrictions of England, while they 
were confined to foreign commerce, could never have paralysed 
the internal woollen trade of Ireland. But suppose Ireland to 
haye been as far advanced in civilization as Kngland,—suppose 
her to have possessed capital enough to have carried on at once 
both lincn and woollen manufactures, and at the same time 
to have made a proportionate progress in tillage,—suppose fur- 
ther, that the woollen speculation was likely to succeed, and 
that Ireland was able to furnish woollens as cheap, or even 
somewhat cheaper than England,—still there is something due 
to establishment. The interests of the great staples of the 
empire (not being monopolies) are not to be kept in a constant 
fever of competition. Excess of competition is little less per- 
nicious than monopoly, and it tends to that point. Itisa 
common and a very great fault among political economists to 
reason as if nothing were established, and nothing lost or 
hazarded by change,—-to forget that the advantages of a new 
system are very often counterbalanced by the disadvantages and 
inconveniences of the alteration,—to deal with men as if they 
were unconscious of their own interests, or not attached to 


them, and as if a reasonable indulgence was not to be allowed 
to that attachment, 
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The prosperity of the Irish linen-manufacture proves, that En- 
elish persecution has not been so rancorous against Ireland as it is 
pretended, for it would have heen no difficult task to discourage 
the rising manufacture of linen either by absolutely refusing the 
English market, or by granting bounties upon the exportation of 
English linen, and laying aduty upon the importation of Irish 
linen, and the full establishment of the Irish manufacture, not- 
withstanding the free competition, seems in the second place to 
make it probable, that the Irish woollens would not have been 
more successful than the linen of England. ‘This is the more 
probable because it happened in the case of other manufactures, 
particularly iron and sail-cloth: for notwithstanding the act 
permitting the exportation of those articles from Ireland to En- 
sland, the importation from England to Ireland continued 
without abatement. But there was a need it seems, of protecting 
duties to encourage the infant manufacture in woollen. It was 
not suflicient to permit the manufacture of woollen cloth in Ire- 
land. The woollen of all other countries, and England among 
the rest, was to be excluded or subjected to duties amounting to 
an exclusion. Now this is not a very moderate demand to be 
made by an infant state upon its parent and the author of its 
late-acquired civilization ; but it was moreover false in expec- 
tation, for why should the woollen manufacture need protect- 
ing duties any more than the linen ?—If it had been so vigorous 
and so hopeful as they pretend, it would have forced its way in 
the home-markct at least, in spite ef opposition. 

The third section, according to the title, is upon ‘¢ Irish acts 
‘¢ favourable to British merchandize ;” but by some fatality it 
is almost entirely occupied with an account of the acts passed 
by the parliament of Great Britain in favour of the linen-trade 
of Ireland, witha statement of the liberal bounties for its encou- 
ragement and the present very flourishing condition of the ma- 
nufacture, ‘The following exultation in particular is nota 
little inconsistent with the general tenor of the book and the 
principles of the author : 
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‘¢ By this table it plainly appears that the linen-manufacture of 
‘¢ Jreland has thriven exceedingly, althoughits rival manufacture in 


‘¢ Britain was not only not suppressed but freely admitted as a com. 
‘¢ petitor in the Irisn market. I[¢ has thriven much more than the 
€¢ cherished and boasted woollen manufacture of England ; for 
*¢ according to Mr. Chalmers, the value of the woollens exported 
*¢ from England on an average of the years 1699, 1700, 1701, was 
«¢ £.2,561,615, on an average of the years 1769, 70, 71, 


“¢ £.4,323,465, and on an averageof the years 1790, 1, 2, 
6¢ £.5,056,733, and according to the account presented to parlia. 


*¢ ment previous to the Union, the value thereof on an average of three 
*¢ years ended in 1799 was £.7,771,808. Whereas, the quantity of 
‘linen annually exported from Ireland during the period ended in 
661712, was 1,439,833 yards, and that exported during the period 
¢ ended in 1792, was 37,663,748 yards, so that the export of wool- 
“lens from England was littlke more than trebled in about 100 


*¢ years; but the export of linens from Ireland was nearly thrice 
‘6 trebled in a period of 70 years.” 


Under this head also it is equally surprising to find a state- 
ment of British acts imposing a duty upon the importation of 
sail-cloth from Ireland, and establishing a bounty upon the ex- 
portation of the same manufacture from England. This can- 
not belong to the subject of Irish acts favourable to the trade 
of Britain, and as a subject of complaint it is quite unreason- 
able. For it appears that the Irish parliament had given the 
first example of the policy by enacting large bounties upon the 
exportation of sail-cloth from Ireland. Theacts which really 
belong to the section, do not occupy two of its pages, and they 
tend only to shew, that the Irish parliament imposed duties 
upon the importation of certain manufactures into Ireland for 
the purpose of giving a preference to British over foreign arti- 
cles in the Irish market. 

Having given an account of the several acts of the British 
and Irish legislatures directly prejudicial to the commerce of 
Ireland, the author proceeds to enumerate the acts passed by 
the parliament of Ireland, which he calls illusive.—W hat is 
meant by the term illusive, is to be considered in the first place, 
for it is not very clearly defined. It seems to be argued that 
they were acts intended to illude—tomock—te deceive the peo- 
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ple of Ireland with an appearance of encouragement, while the 
real tendency of the several enactments was to depress the com- 
merce and to obstruct the improvement of the country: and 
this at the instigation of England, it being, according to this 
author, a joint conspiracy against the weliare of Lreland. But 
the lezi-lature of Ireland was at that ume the representative of 
the Protestant interest only : and if the parliament of Ireland 
was induced to enact laws injurious or illusive, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the laws were not intended to injure or deceive their 
own party : if the measures were in eflect such as they are de- 
scribed, it was the Catholicks who were the objects of all this 
legislative malice, of this insidious hostility carried on under 
the mask of friendship. Now this would have been credible, 
if the legislature of either country in their measures regarding 
the Irish Catholicks had shown a delicacy of conduct, a fear of 
creating offence, a desire to soothe and conciliate. But when 
it is recollected that at the very time when these acts are sup- 
posed to have been passed for the mere purpose of il/usion, the 
Catholicks were groaning under the oppression of penal laws so 
shamefully intolerant, that they could scarcely have been sen- 
sible to the severity of commercial regulations, is it not beyond 
all belief, that the parliament of England should have resorted 
to this unnecessary refinement in political treachery? When 
the English parliament thought tt desirable to turn the at- 
tention of the Irish from the woollen to the linen manu- 
facture, they were not scrupulous or hypocritical in their 
measures. Acts were passed openly and expressly to prevent 
the exportation of woollen, and ships of war were by public 
authority, appointed to cruize off the coast of Ireland, to pre- 
vent evasion and to render the acts effectual. ‘These were mea- 
sures’ that affected the Protestant as well as the Papist, but the 
government was not so powerless either in fact or in opinion, as 
to need the rotten prop of dissimulation to uphold their autho- 
rity, not even for the purpose of oppression. 'There was in fact 
no need of deception, and the Protestant law-makers were 
self-deceived, if they were indeed so weak as to suppose, that 
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their own interests would not be affecied by their own per. 
nicious laws. ‘That the Irish parliament was not so blind to the 
interestof Ireland, so careless of her right, or so submissive 
to the dictates of the English government, is sufficiently proyed 
by the transactions of the last century. ‘The opposition to the 
jurisdiction by appeal claimed by the English house of peers 
over all causes decided in the courts of Ireland, is one instance 
of a jealous attention to the privileges of Ireland which oc- 
curred early in the last century. On that occasion they went 
so far as to order into custody the barons of the exchequer for 
having, by their conduct and opinion, supported tle claim of 
England. ‘The resistance both of parliament and people to 
the introduction of Wood’s copper coinage, is another in- 
stance to prove, that the legislature of Ireland was not before 
our days so totally dependent, nor the people so sunk in oppres- 
sion as we are led to believe. In the middle of the same cen- 
tury, a few years before the accession of the present king, the 
parliament of Ireland claimed and maintained with great 
firmness, their right to appropriate the surplus of the revenue in 
discharge of part of their national debt. Are these the sym- 
ptoms of undeviating submission, or of servile deference to the 
opinions of the English government ? 

Among.the laws supposed by this author to be ¢lusory, the 
bounties offered upon the exportation of corn from Ireland, are 
the most prominent. But illusion is out of the question. If the 
English parliament had thought fit to prevent the exportation 
of corn from Ireland, they would have made a positive law for 
that purpose, as they did when they prohibited the exportation 
of woollen. To an impartial man looking into the acts of that 
period, it appears probable, that the intentions of the legisla- 
ture towards Ireland were benevolent, whatever their judg- 
ment might be. At least it does not appear so conclusively, as 


the author insists, that all the acts passed for the encourage- 
ment of tillave, were designed to have a contrary effect. ‘The 
author indeed ought himself to have been aware, as most of his 
readers will be, how very weak he is in that assertion. He is: 
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reduced to the necessity of labouring out his conclusion by way 
of inference, the premises themselves being deticient in one of 
the most material steps. It is admitted, that by various acts, 
prizes were offered to those who had made the greatest profi- 
ciency or improvement in agricultural pursuits, and that these 
prizes were increased and extended, when it was discovered 
that they were ineffectual. It is admitted that bounties were 
given for the carriage of corn by land, by canals and coast- 
ways. {tis also admitted, that a bounty was proposed for the 
exportation of the surplus produce when corn was below a cer- 
tain price. Now, if the price fixed was such as to afford a rea- 
sonable profit to the farmer, it is evident, that the bounty was 
likely to be as effectual as it ought to be; and this is in fact, 
the only point necessary to be ascertained tn order to decide 
upon the character of the measure as far as regarded its efli- 
cacy. ‘To determine that the Exportation Act was pas- 
sed by the Irish parliament, with the deliberate view of its be- 
ing nugatory, it would be requisite to prove distinctly, that 
the exportation price was so grossly below the common price of 
corn in Ireland, that men of the most ordinary information 
could not have been doubtful as to the inefficacy of such a 
bounty. Will it now be credited, that an author who accuses 
the legislature of a country, of conduct so base and. hypocriti- 
cal, admits that he has not been able to ascertain the price of 
corn in Ireland at the time when these bounty acts were passed. 
But for want of authentic information, he is driven to infer, that 
the price of wheat could not have been so much as 20s. in the 
quarter lower in Ireland than in England. Why so? The price 
at that particular time might have been very low in Ireland and 
very high in England. Besides, if the matter is to be settled 
not by fact, but by inference, those who are concerned for the 
honour of the [rish parliament and for the credit of human na- 
ture, might also be allowed to infer, that in the early state of 
the agriculture of Ireland, it is probable, the price of corn was 
actually very low. For of what does the price of corn consist? 
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Of rent, of wages, and profit. Now we know, that long after 
the revolution of 1688, the rent of Irish land was very incon- 
siderable ; we know that the wages of labour were nothing in 
comparison of the wages of England; and profit must always 
bear a proportion to rent and wages. Is it not then to be in- 
ferred, that there was a difference very wide between the prices 
of com in England and in Ireland. If so, it is enough to re- 
lieve the parliament who passed the bounty act, from the foul 
imputation of treachery, although it is still very possible, they 
might have miscalculated the price at which exportation ought 
to be permitted. 

It is not in fact, a very easy task to fix judiciously, 
the highest price at which exportation ought to commence, 
and the lowest at which importation becomes expedient ; 
especially in exportation if it is to be encouraged by a 


bounty. If the average price is fixed too high, the people. 


might with justice complain of being taxed, to enable the 
grower of corn, to carry his produce out of the home-market 
when the demand is greater than the supply. If the bounty is 
limited by a false calculation of the average, to a price that is 
too low, the agriculturist complains, that it is unsafe for him to 
grow an abundance of corn, having no certain market for the 
surplus. Butif this is to furnish matter of suspicion, as to the 
motives of those who provide bounties upon the exportation of 
corn, the English may have as much reason to be suspicious 
as the Irish. 

“The regular ceconomists disapprove of bounties altogether. 
To them therefore the whole of this discussion will appear fu- 
tile. Buta reason for approving the policy of corn bounties may 
be given by those who are not tied to a system, and admitted 
by those whose minds are not pre-occupied. The author of 
ihe circumstances, looks to the practical effects produced by 
corn bounties upon agriculture: but perhaps, if not wisely ma- 
naged, they may draw too much of the capital of a country to 
the improvement of land, and diminish the profits of all the 
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other employments of capital, together with the wages of la- 
bour in those employments, for the purpose only of producing 
a forced unnatural premature cultivation of land. In sucha 
state of things, the sums that are deducted from the profit and 
wages of the other classes of the community, to provide boun- 
ties for the exportation of corn, are divided between the growet 
and the foreign consumer, who eats cheaper corn at the ex- 
pence of the exporting nation. This is true, in a degree, with 
respect to all bounties upon the exportation of corn. But the 
true wisdom of corn-bounties is seen in the nicety of their ad- 
justment. If they are ordered so as not to take effect until the 
home demand is fully satisfied, not until the price is too low to 
afford the grower a reasonable profit,—it is certain that evenfin 
that case, the exporting nation is furnishing cheap corn to their 
neighbours by a tax upon themselves. But then it is by these 
means that they insure an annual surplus, which may be re- 
tained in case of necessity ; and in this point of view, corn- 
bounties may be considered as a premium of insurance against 
famine. In the cultivation of corn, as in all other speculations, 
it is undoubted, that if left to themselves, they will find their 
equilibrium. If corn is too cheap, capital is withdrawn from 
the cultivation, till it becomes dear enough to afford a level 
profit ; if it be too dear, capital flows into that channel, till the 
price is reduced to an average with the profit upon the employ- 
ment of stock in other trades. But is it not better, in a question 
of life and death, to secure an equable-moderate supply, though 
at some additional cost, than to be perpetually vibrating be- 
tween the extremes of abundance and scarcity? In other trades 
we may wait for the slow-paced fluctuations of capital; but 
here the people may starve while they wait for the turning of 
the tide. When corn is actually scarce, it is too late for a sup- 
ply to be produced by growth; and it is much too hazardous 
for a great nation to depend solely upon importation. 

The author of this work is disposed to favour exportation 2 
little too much ; and though he boasts in one part of his work, 
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that the cultivation of waste land has been increasing with 
a rapidity beyond example in Ireland, he yet thinks it reason- 
able to demand that nine millions of English capital and public 
money should be expended in the improvement of Irish 
land. In substance he scems to assert that it was trai- 
torous in the Irish parliament, and oppressive on the part 
of the English government, not to give English bounties at 
English prices, for the exportation of corn from Ireland. If this 
is the real meaning of the author, it is quite preposterous. No 
reasonable man could have demanded, or expected, that boun- 
ties should be given for the exportation of corn from Ireland 
at the same prices as from England ; much less that the English 
government should suffer a subordinate island to exclude her 
corn from their market. That there was no settled intention 
to discourage the growth of corn in Ireland, appears sufliciently 
from the preambles to some of the acts that were passed on the 
subject; many of the passages in these preambles shewing, by 
good reasons, that the government had an interest in the suc- 
cess of agriculture among the Irish. In one instance it is 
admitted, that Dublin, the seat of government, was frequently 
reduced to great distress for want of corn; in others, that the 
revenue suflers-from the same cause; the preamble stating that 
ithe act is necessary “ in order to enable the people to bear the 
necessary expences of his Majesty’s establishments :” and in 
most of them reasons are given, which are quite useless unless 
they are true. 

In order to make his charge irresistible, the author does 
his countrymen the honour to suppose them full of intelligence, 
and perfectly acquainted with the most refined principles of 
political economy. If Adam Smith had been as suspicions 
as this Irish gentleman, he would have formed some very severe 
conclusions. ‘[o take one out of many instances that might 
be found in the “* Wealth of Nations,” the author of that work 
controyerts the policy of corn-bounties shewing most incon- 
testably, that they operate as a double tax upon the peop'e— 
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for itis with their money that the merchant exporicr is bribed to 
withdraw corn from the home-market, and thereby to increase 
the price of that which remains. In plain terms, they pay a 
premium to make corn dear: for that is the immediate opera- 
tion of the measure. But bounties are continued notwith- 
standing the discovery; and Adam Smith might have pre- 
sumed that these impolitic measures were adopted with an 
intent to injure and oppress the people. Now this, in the 
hands of Mr. Newenham, would furnish matter for an impeach- 
ment against a ministry ; but happily he is of a different opinion 
as to bounties upon the exportation of corn. 

When the acts professing (as he says) to promote the in- 
ternal navigation of Ireland come under examination, their 
ineflicacy and failure is ascribed to wilfulness—to an indiffe- 
rence as to the welfare of Lreland, if not with a sinister view to 
the interest of Iingland. ‘The reader will be curious to know 
the reason. Because the project was committed to private 
hands—because capital was not to be found—because manu- 
tactures were not plentiful, and few tolls paid—because the 
country was unimproved—and, very principally, because when 
it became a concern of government, the appointed funds turned 
out to be scarcely adequate—but, finally, because they were 
mismanaged. Now itis very surprising that in this part of 
the subject it should never haye occurred to the author that all 
his indignation is misplaced, and that the efforts of the Irish 
parliament were not insincere but premature. At the time 
when these canal acts were passed, Ireland was in the very 
infancy of commerce. Naturally so; for although she follows 
the fortunes of England, and in due time partakes of the pro- 
sperity of England, it must be at a long interval. The very 
state of Ireland, the dearth of capital, the high interest upoi 
money, which is always regulated by the profit upon capital, 
might have suggested to our author the true cause of the failure 
in all these speculations. There was some favourite employ- 
ment of capital, in which great profit was inade. Ireland bad 
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a rising manufactute. It was as much as she could support; 
and by that all her means were absorbed. Better thus, than to 
have her strength divided—to have it wasted in a doubtful 
competition, or squandered upon unripe speculations: better 
not only for the speculators, but, in the event, for the country 
and its agricultural improvement. ‘Tlie best employment for 
the capital of any country is that in which the greatest profit 
is made. Whatever the employment may be, it can scarcely 
fail to end in the permanent improvement of the country. It 
was late in the commercial career of England that the atten- 
tion of public-spirited men was turned to internal navigation ; 
very late indeed that it was carried to any extent, or brought 
to a degree of perfection. It is but fifty years since the first 
grand canal was begun, and little more than thirty since all the 
great branches were completed. The turn of Ireland will 
come in due season, if the country is not ruined by the fiery 
impetuosity of her children. 

The acts for the protection and encouragement of the Irish 
fisheries are also stigmatised with the opprobrious term. But 
unbiassed men, observing the solicitude and severity with which 
penalties are enacted against those who spear salmon, or destroy 
the spawn, or fry, or sell fish below a certain size ;—ebserving 
also that the penalties are increased occasionally to make the 
prevention effectual, might be inclined to think the acts tyran- 
nical—they could not call them illusive. 

Among the acts that are termed illusive, there is one, (the 
last of this section) forming a charge against English go- 
vernment, which betrays very strong symptoms of political 
frenzy. 

Early in the century before the last, Ireland abounded with 
forests; but owing to the frequency of rebellions, and the'un- 
settled state o; the country, there was a great waste of timber. 
it was found also that the woods furnished a shelter to the nume- 
rous gangs of depredators with which Ireland has almost at all 
times been infested ; and this was so serious a grievance, that 
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the landlords almost universally made it one of the covenants 
in their leases, that the tenants should use nothing but timber 
for fuel. At that time, therefore, wood was of little value in 
Ireland ; but when she began to emerge from a state of barba- 
rism, and the iron-works, which in the last century were very 
numerous in that country, began to increase, the value of 
timber was discovered, and the want of it caused a sudden ob- 
struction in the progress of the iron-manufactories. In this state 
of things, what is the ground of accusation against England ? 
Not that she refused to assist the expiring manufactories—not 
that she neglected to offer a bounty upon the exportation of iron 
or the importation of fuel ; but that she suffered the importation 
of timber from Ireland into England to be continued as usual ; 
and all the imaginary consequences to Irish ship-building for 
the want of timber and iron are heaped on to aggravate the 
charge. This perhaps is a sufficient specimen of the spirit of 
the book. Ifthe author had been content to say, in each case, 
such were the facts, and such have been the consequences, it 
would have been an hypothesis probable enougli perhaps, but 
open to refutation: but to pronounce that all these conse- 
quences were distinctly foreseen and intended by the political 
ceconomists of the last century, is an assertion that a reasonable 
man will not easily make, nor a sober man easily believe. ft 
is obvious enough that the author is too prone to ascribe to in- 
tention what is the effect of ignorance or chance. If the legis- 
lators of England and Ireland had been so very sagacious, as 
he for the sake of his argument supposes, they would both 
have perceived more certainly and more frequently how much 
the real interests of the two countries are connected. 

In the last section of the second part, the author has collected 
“¢ the Acts beneficial to the Export Trade of Ireland.” But 
no merit is allowed to Iungland, it being carefully expressed in 
the title, that they are ‘* acts occasioned by necessity.’’ ‘This 
is too much like systematic and inveterate prejudice. But 
what is the necessity? A scarcity of iron in one instance, of 
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food and cattle in the other. But England had iron-mines 
unexhausted ; she had fertile land lying uncultivated as well 
as Ireland. It might be her interest to import these articles 
from the superfluities of Ireland, because all her capital was 
more profitably employed in other speculations. But English- 
men might have complained, because they could not have un- 
limited employment with a limited capital—because they could 
not have manufactures in iron and woollen, and all kinds of 
linen, at the same time that they were improving their pastures 
and supplying their navies, their armies, their great cities, and 
their growing population, with the flesh of cattle of their own 
feeding. If they had been so incurably jealous of the rising 
greatness of Ireland, they would have suffered any hardship, 
or found any means of supply, rather than have done so much 
to promote the rapid growth of Irish commerce. For the act 
permitting the importation of Irish cattle and provisions, is not 
one of those acts extorted by Lrish wxanimity, which furnishes 
our author with so much matter of triumph as to the past and 
hope as to the future. It was an act perfectly gratuitous on 
the part of England, for their necessities might have been sup- 
plied by their own industry, or from other countries in pre- 
ference to Ireland. It was an act passed by England with the 
full knowledge that it must of necessity accelerate the improye- 
ment of [reland, both as to its agricultural and manufacturing 
interests. For meat was then fast approaching tothat price at 
which it becomes as profitable as any other produce of land. 
In one of the following sections of the work, a fact is 
mentioned which demonstrates the value of the produce of 
pasture-land. It appears, (p. 220) that notwithstanding the 
great encouragement of tillage, and the consequent adyantage 


of the corn-trade, there have been, since the corn-bounties 
were given, 123,886 frish acres more in pasture than at any 
time before the corn-bounty act. 

The third part of. this work professes to be an investigation 
of the remote causes, which prevented the improvement of 
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Ireland, or (to follow the words of the author) ‘‘ of the remote 
‘¢ cause which eventually operated in frustrating the natural 
advantages of Ireland.” ‘The part is cut into five sections, 
and the propriety of the title is supported by the first section 
alone, the remaining four have little or nothing to do with 
the subject; and in truth the latter half of the first section 
also is liable to the same objection. Religious enmity is the 
remote cause to which Mr. Newenham, after the example of 
many eminent politicians, is bold to ascribe the disorders and 
miscries and the unimproved state of Ireland. Religious enmity 
has been inflamed by persecution ; and by the long continu- 
ance of useless severities the breach had become very nearly 
irreparable. This is the substance of argument urged in the 
first half of the first section of this part; upon which it is to 
be observed, that a confusion of cause and effect appears to 
have perplexed the reasoning. Without hesitation, it may 
be admitted that, of the penal laws against popery, many were 
absurd, many more impolitic—almost all of them severe and 
oppressive. But when the rancour of the Catholics is ascribed, 
with so much confidence, to this as a principal cause, it is 
natural to trace up the origin of these severe penalties. Upon 
research, we find the annals of every country in urope, about 
the time of the Reformation, teeming with the record of perpe- 
tual machinations, of frequent attempts, of plots on the very 
point of explosion; we read of universal and unceasing con- 
spiracy among the papists; and we haye upon record the 
melancholy certainty of two bloody exterminating massacres 
actually perpetrated ;—one of these in Ireland, and, if the cal- 
culation of historians may be trusted, 40,000 Irish Protestants 
were destroyed in that merciless carnage. Now this, added te 
the cruelties exercised upon the Protestants when James the 
Second was in possession of Ireland, might be thought a sufli- 
cient reason for the utmost precaution,—perhaps an excuse for 
some degree of severity. At all events, it is conclusive to shew 
that the religious enmity both existed and broke forth inte 
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fatal action long before the date of the penalties to which the 
enmity is principally ascribed. ‘That the enmity has been ag- 
eravated by these penalties, may be considered as certain: 
but is there not equal reason to suppose, that, without some 
check upon the Catholics, no other religion could have existed 
in Ireland? When the author, in imitation of his predecessors 
in literature, asserts that persecution attaches a man to his reli- 
gion, he asserts a truth, and it is certain that the example of his 
constancy isthe most powerful advocate to multiply proselytes ; 
but he forgets how much the nature of religious persecution is 
changed. Inmodern times, it does not act by the terror of the 
fagot and the wheel, by the shirt of pitch or by the torture. It 
is more effectual to retain friends, to discourage adversaries, 
and gain adherents, than to raise in the spectators a dangerous 
admiration of the fortitude of unhappy victims. If he in- 
tends to assert, that penalties and incapacities haye no effect in 
suppressing a religion, and that the exclusive appropriation of 
dignities and offices of emolument have no effect in maintain- 
ing a religion, he deceives himself very grossly. For to what 
does he ascribe all the changes which have taken place in the 
national religion of England? Does he suppose that, after the 
accession of the bloody Mary, the number of sincere Catholics 
increased, and that afier her decease they were diminished ; 
that the Sectaries for conscience-sake were the majority of the 
nation during the Commonwealth, and that after the Restoration 
they became the minority ? In fact, there is always a neutral 
party in religion, and this party being sweyed by worldly in- 
terest, those who have the dispensation of dignities and emolu- 
ments, will command their attachment. Whiere sects who are 
sincere in their religion are near an equality, the accession of 
the interested infidels and the apostacy of hypocrites is sure to 
cast the balance. ‘This is the true solution of that strange 


appearance in history, of sudden and frequent changes in the na- 
tional religion. In Ireland, the people were too little civilized to be 
hypocritical or lukewarm in their faith, and the Catholic party 
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being so preponderant, it required the utmost support, both 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical, to secure even the existence 
of the Protestants, [t would be dangerous, therefore, to confide 
in the political wisdom of an author, who thinks that at such a 
time, and in such a state of things, it would have been expe- 
dient to divide the patronage of government between the 
Catholics and the Protestants. Such is the opinion of Mr. 
Newenham. His speculations would furnish abundant matter 
for observation; but this article has now grown toa length 
which makes it necessary to postpone the consideration of the 
remaining part of this work to some future opportunity. 





ANSWERS TO MR. MALTHUS’S ESSAY ON THE PRINCIPLE 
OF POPULATION, 


DISQUISITIONS ON POPULATION, BY ROBERT ACKLOM IN- 
GRAM, B.D. RECTOR OF SEGRAVE IN LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Matchard, London. 

DISSERTATIONS ON MAN, BY T. JARROLD, M.D. Cadell 
and Davis, Strand; and Burditt, Paternoster-row. 

A REPLY TO THE ESSAY ON POPULATION. Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, and Orme, Paternoster-row. 


IT seems strange, on first consideration, that a study so mo- 
mentous to the human race as the science of political economy, 
has made so much slower a progress than almost any other 
philosophical pursuit : that, for several thousand years, a me- 
lancholy twilight, if not an absolute darkness, hung upon that 
subject, which, more than almost any other temporal concern, 
mankind were interested to investigate and thoroughly to com- 
prehend. But we must recollect, that, though civilization can 
never be perfected without the preliminary establishment of 
certain general principles in political economy, yet among 
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those very principles, there are many essential to perfec- 
tion, which are not discoverable except in a state where 
civilization has already made actual and material advances. 
Now, even, if we believe, in their fullest extent, those ac- 
counts which so highly extol the civilization of two or three 
particular siates in the earlier ages, we shall by no means be 
able to find such a diffusion of social ordinances, or such a 
facility of commercial intercourse, as can be supposed to have 
afforded data for great theories of political economy, 

But the sazes of modern times possess most important 
facis, of which many have arisen within the last three or four 
centuries, and which are now becoming the ground-work 
of original, interesting, and momentous speculation. It will 
not be difficult to form some idea of the advantage result- 
ing from modern knowledge, when we reflect that among the 
topics of political economy which were unknown in the polished 
empires of the ancient world, and of course in the barbarism of 
later society, may be enumerated the vast extension of manu- 
factures, the still more gigantic growth of foreign commerce, 
the invention of a paper-currency, the establishment of naval 
empires, the enforcement of laws for the maintenance of the 
poor, the realization in this country of a constitution very 
nearly approaching the perfection of social liberty, the pro- 
portionate civilization of the continental states, and the dis- 
coyery of the Trans-Atlantic hemisphere 

Mr. Malthus is a writer who has profited, in a peculiar de- 
gree, by this modern experience: and the answers to his 
Essay on the Principle of Population ought to be publicly 
examined, lest their uncandid insinuations, their forced con- 
structions, their unfounded assertions, and their garbled ex- 
tracts, should propagate incorrect notions on this great and 
important topic: a topic, indeed, which interests all the 
human kind, and embraces the very existence of myriads yet 
unborn, When a sophistical writer is treated as too insignifi- 
cant to be noticed, the strength of his arguments will often 
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seem to have occasioned that silence which has resulted only 
from their weakness, and he may appear to be above an an- 
swer, when in fact he is beneath one. 

The answers under consideration are those of Mr. Ingram, of 
Dr. Jarrold, and of an anonymous author, who published three 
letters of his present collection in Mr, Cobbett’s Weekly 
Political Register. Through the pages of all these answers are 
furiously bandied the clattering charges of impiety, of inhu- 
manity, of futility, and of self-contradiction: and as these are 
no slight errors, let us survey, in the first place, the principles 
and conclusions which Mr. Malthus’s essay really contains. 

There is, Mr. Malthus observes, a constant tendency in all 
animated beings to increase beyond the nourishment prepared 
for them: which tendency arises from a powerful instinct im- 
pelling them to the propagation of their kind. Of course the 
effects of this tendency on our own species deserve to be care- 
fully considered. 

‘The vegetable race, which we consume, resembles us in its 
tendency to propagate its own species, and in its capability 
of infinitely increasing such propagation. But the soil is not 
of an analogous nature: for, however men may procreate 
more men, and vegetables produce more vegetables, it is very 
plain that the soil, which is necessary to nourish the vegetables 
for the use of the men, will not easily be made to bring forth 
more soil. ‘The limited power in the earth of providing suste- 
nance must therefore check the capability in the human race 
of increasing to infinitude. 

Even at the lowest estimate, ¢ Ppulation, when unchecked, 
‘¢ eoes on doubling itself, every twenty-five years, or increases 
“ in a geometrical ratio.”’—See Essay, 'Third Edition, Vol. I. 
p. 8. But, ** considering the present average state of the 
‘¢ earth,isubsistence, under circumstances the most favourable 
‘* to human industry, could not possibly be made to increase 
‘* faster than in an arithmetical ratio.” —Vol. I. p. 12. 

These positions, of course, have -been in no wise disputed. 
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But let it be observed, that when population is described ac- 
cording to Mr. Malthus, as having a perpetual tendency to 
outstrip the means of subsistence, the reader is to understand, 
not that population has increased beyond the subsistence, which, 
in most countries, might be attained by possible, though remote 
improvements—but that population long has pressed, or is now 
pressing, in every inhabited country, to increase beyond the 
subsistence attainable under existing circumstances. This 
pressure is proved beyond all doubt by Mr. Malthus, who, 
in a series of most ingenious remarks on the various nations 
of ancient and modern times, shews, that, except in the 
case of new colonies, all states, however thinly peopled, 
possess a population as numerous as they can possibly sup- 
port without removing those weighty checks which re- 
press existence. Strongly as we are urged by the adduced 
facts, to believe in this constant pressure of the population 
against the actually-attainable subsistence, we are not less 
strongly impelled to the same belief by abstract reasoning. ‘To 
recollect the mere properties of the procreative principle, 1s 
sufficient for removing all doubt of this pressure, as will appear 
from the following hypothesis :—W e will suppose that human 
food could be made to increase, by periods of twenty-five years 
each, in an arithmetical ratio; that is to say, that a definite 
quantity of this food could be added in each new period to the 
stock already existing. In reality, to be sure, the increase of 
food can never be so rapid as we here suppose ; but this rate we 
grant for the argument’s sake. Then, in Mr. Malthus’s words, 


*¢ Let us call the population of this Island eleven millions, and 
** suppose the present produce equal to the easy support of such a 
**number. In the first twenty-five years, the population would be 
** twenty-two millions, and the food being also doubled, the means of 
** subsistence would be equal to this increase. In the next twenty- 
** five years the population would be forty-four millions, and the 


** means of subsistence only equal to the support of thirty-three 
** millions.’ Vol. I. p. 12. 


a 


Here the multiplication of the human-race must pause, be- 
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cause these forty-four millions, having no means of procuring 
food for their whole number, could not live to become the pa- 
rents of another such increase. The case would be the same if 
we took the whole earth, instead of this Island; and then too 
the possibility of emigration would be excluded. 

These statements sufficiently demonstrate, that the vigour of 
the procreative principle is not less than its ardour: and when 
considered in concurrence with the facts that Mr. Malthus has 
collected, convince us, that population, in every country, has 
a tendency to increase beyond the subsistence attainable under 
existing circumstances. 

Here occurs the following enquiry:—If the procreative 
principle be really so powerful, why has it not already over- 
come all obstacles, even in the most savage nations, and raised 
the greatest quantity of tood that each region could be come 
pelled te produce? 

It may be observed, in answer, that the force which the pro- 
creative principle possesses, must be considered rather as a cae 
pability, than asa positive power. The example just now given 
explains this distinction : and shews, that the capability, im- 
mense as it abstractedly is, will always be checked in an early 
stage of its career, by boundaries which it must not pass. After 
the production of the forty-four millions, not an increase of po- 
pulation, but adecrease must indispensably happen,—and hap- 
pen from absolute famine. Never will the streams of population 
swell their mighty waters sufficiently to overturn the obstruc- 
tions with which famine can choak the channel: the waves for 
a little while may overflow their accustomed height, but 
they soon subside to their level, and their springs are closed. 
If some new resource of subsistence arise to remove the mound, 
again the fountains of population are unlocked, and again the 
stationary waters are impelled into motion, till the obstructions 
of famine are accumulated once more, and fling their stupen- 
dous force athwart the current. 

Thus, though the conceivable capability of the procreative 
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principle is still infinitely superior to the power in the earth 
of producing food, the actual force of the principle must ever 
be limited; and limited not only by the earth’s conceivable 
power of bearing subsistence, but by man’s actual faculty of 
procuring his supplies. In short, the capability of the pro- 
creative principle can never employ, practically, the whole 
vantage of its geometrical superiority to the earth’s productive 
powers. 

If indeed a district of miserable savages, which was capable, 
under existing circumstances, of maintaining only ten millions, 
should give birth to twenty, and the ten superabundant millions, 
by some miracle, should be made to endure the pangs of famine, 
yet still to retain life ; the pressure of hunger might possibly 
cive birth to the useful pursuits of agriculture and commercial 
intercourse. But as nobody calculates upon miracles, except 
perhaps Mr. Ingram, and Dr. Jarrold, there seems little room 
to hope, that, without the benevolent eflorts of nations already 
civilized, even the commonest resources will ever be made ac- 
cessible to beings in the lowest stages of society. For, though 
these beings are afflicted with evils which dreadfully prove the 
pressure of population against the actually attainable subsis- 
tence, yet the necessarily recurring mortality that sweeps away 
the excess of lives, continues, by relieving the survivors from 
the sufferings of want, to prevent the opening of further re« 
sources. 

The direness of the checks that prevent the increase of food 
among people in the lowest stages of society, will appear but too 
unquestionable to any intelligent reader, who shall examine au- 
thentic accounts of such nations. He will clearly see how great 
improvements, moral and physical, must be effected, before 
the wretched inhabitant of Tierra del Fuego, in his cold and 
comfortless climate, can learn to rack the ungrateful soil for a 
subsistence. It does not seem unlikely, that if the whole globe 
had been thus inhospitable, no human being would ever have 
reached so high a civilization as even that which now exists 
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among the lowest classes in Spain. But Providence, in making 
a part of the earth spontaneously prolific, did something for 
mankind, in order to instruct them how much more they might 
and ought to do for themselves. 

The checks upon increase among savages are more striking 
ly obvious, than the checks in more civilized societies, where 
population has passed the ovstacles to agriculture, or even to 
commercial intercourse, but stopped at some obstruction in a 
more advanced stage of the journey. In the government of all 
nations, there is undoubtedly more or less of error, which ope- 
rates, in some degree, as a check wpon increase ; but want, oc- 
casioned, in a hundred various modes, by the ignorance, sensu- 
ality, and bad morals of the people at large, will be found the 
most powerful check even in civilized states, through all their 
gradations of political rank, from the wild inhabitants of the 
Irish bogs, to the decent labourers of Scotland. ‘These reason- 
ings will perhaps be acknowledged to furnish a fair answer to 
the enquiry which was anticipated in page 359. 

In nearly all countries then, population presses against the 
limits of the actually attainable maintenance ; but there is 
no doubt, that the active exertion of persons possessing ad- 
vantages in knowledge and virtue, might yet open almost 
evcry-where many resources which would maintain an in- 
creased sum of decent and comfortable existence, Yet, having 
seen how potent and rapid is the energy of the procreative prin- 
ciple, we may assure ourselves, if every possible resource of 
subsistence were actually opened, and the whole earth culti- 
vated like a garden, that the population of the world, unless 
restrained by some preventive influence, would quickly increase 
beyond the food, which even under those circumstances, could 
be produced. ‘Then, of course, positive and active miseries 
must arrive, and grind the population to that level with the 
-means of subsistence, which is never to be transgressed with 
permanence or impunity, What preventive influence or what 
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aclive miseries operate in checking population, is the next 
point to be stated. 

The checks to population Mr. Malthus classes under two 
heads, the preventive and the positive. The preventive check 
seems tobe of two kinds ; one, such an abstinence from marnage 
as is not unattended with illicit indulgences ; and the other, a 
virtuous abstinence. Under the head positive checks, he ranks, 

*¢ Every cause, whether arising from vice or misery, which in any 
“* degree contributes to shorten the natural duration of life. Under 
** this head, therefore, may be enumerated all unwholesome occupa- 
** tions, severe labour, and exposure to the seasons, extreme pover- 
“¢ ty, bad nursing of children, great towns, excesses of all kinds, the 
** whole train of common diseases and epidemics, wars, plague, and 
** famine.’? Vol. I. p. 19. 

All the checks therefore, whether preventive or positize, are 
resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery : for, in these 
terms, the fear of misery is ncluded. 

*¢ Of the preventive checks,” says this able author, ‘‘ the restraint 
*¢ from marriage, which is not followed by irregular gratifications, 
“* may properly be termed, moral restraint. 

“¢ Promiscuous intercourse, unnatural passions, violations of the 
** marriage bed, and improper arts to conceal the consequences of 


" irregular connections, are preventive checks that clearly come 
¢¢ under the head of vice. 


¢ Of the positive checks, those, which appear to arise unavoida. 
** bly from the Jaws of nature, may be called exclusively misery : 
*¢ and those, which we obviously bring upon ourselves, such as wars, 
** excesses, and many others, which it would be in our power to 
*¢ avoid, are ofa mixed nature. ‘They are brought upon us by vice, 
*- and their consequences are misery.’’ Vol. I. p. 20. 

Jt must be observed by the way, that Mr. Malthus does not 
aver any of the evils which nature inflicts upon us, to be in fact 
unavoidabie, nor, certainly, to be incapable of alleviation. He 
says no more than that, while there are some evils which obvi- 
ously are brought upon us by ourselves, there are others, which, 
whatever may be the conceivable remedies, appear to arise un- 
avoidably from nature. Itis precisely for the promotion of 
the remedies, that Mr. Malthus’s essay is written. 
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ife thus proceeds: 


*« The sum of all these preventive and positive checks taken toge- 
*< ther, forms the immediate check to population, and it is evident, 
“¢ that in every country, where the whole of the procreative power 
** cannot be called inte action, the preventive and the positive 
*¢ checks must vary inversely as each other: that is, in countries 
“< either naturally unhealthy, or subject to a great mortality, from 
‘* whatever cause it may arise, the preventive check will prevail ve- 
“‘ ry little. In those countries, en the contrary, which are natu- 
“ rally healthy, and where the preventive check is found to prevail 
“* with considerable force, the positive check will prevail very litile, 
“< or the mortality be very small.’? Vol. I. p. 20, 21. 

Now, since a virtuous population and a small proportienate 
mortality, are the principal ingredients in a nation’s happiness, 
we are urged by interest as well as by duty, to encourage the 
preventive check ; because, for the most part, the operation 
of such a check will at once imply virtue and diminish mor- 
tality.— 

Through the present article, the phrases of the positiee 
checks, and the preventive checks, are perpetually occurring : 
and it may therefore be necessary to explain the precise sense 
in which these phrases are here employed. The positive checks, 
then, are always discussed, according to the comprehensive and 
correct definition above quoted from the nineteenth page of the 
Essay. And by the preventive check, which is so earnestly en- 
forced, is meant, in these pages, as in Mr. Malthus’s work, the 
prudence which restrains men possessing no means of support- 
ing a family, from producing a family at all ; whether that pru- 
dence be or be not attended, during the period of restraint, by a 
eonduct strictly meral as to sexual intercourse. 

To promote the preventive check, is a principal object, here, 
as well asin the Essay. Now, as it has been alleged, that a 
gencral abstinence from imprudent marriages is likely to in- 
crease the sumof vicious intercourse, and that, therefore, mo- 
rality forbids any state to enforce the preventive check in this 
latitude of interpretation, the following answer may be urged, 
which, if Mr. Malthus can condescend to allow a momentary 
alliance, will serve for his treatise us well as fortbis Review.-— 
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The indiscriminate tendency to marriage must necessarily 
produce gross mischief, and ought, therefore, to be checked by 
the state. The restraint from marriage, does not necessarily 
though it may possibly, produce mischief. Where vicious in- 
dulgences begin to follow, or continue to accompany that re- 
straint, they take place by choice: and evils are not chargeable 
upon the legislator, unless the legislator’s edict have necessarily 
produced them. Now the greater number among the other 
sex, and some among our own, aflord a proof, most honourable 
to themselves, that vice is by no means the necessary consce 
quence of celibacy. If we can enlarge the sphere of moral re- 
straint, we ought to do it, and we wish todo it: but we cannot 
consent to perpetuate the miseries of an undue population, 
merely because individuals, after having been induced toa 
prudential restraint by the education and instruction we pro- 
pose to impart, may make so bad a use of these advantages, as 
to indulge themselves improperly. It may fairly be hoped, that 
such advantages will even have some effect in diminishing ilfi- 
cit gratification. But we might be content to put the whole 
question upon a broad footing, and say, to aman the most reli- 
gious and virtuous in the whole kingdom, whose son should be 
about to marry, without the means of maintaining a family, 


Sir, if your son can be brought to abstain from this indiscreet 


*¢ marriage, shall you regret the dissuasive, because during his 
*© celibacy, there isa chance of his allowing himself some in- 
“ correct gratification ?”,—W hat would be reasonable in an 
individual case such as this, is reasonable throughout a state—. 
Mr. Malthus observes, that the lives of the married men in our 
time, are not much purer than those of the unmarried; and 
he shews clearly, how much greater a sum as well of unchastity 
as of other vice, results from indigence (of which, imprudent 
marriage is a very general cause), than can ever arise from pru- 
dential restraint. He might even have spoken a little farther 
than of these indigent parents, and remarked, that if there be any 
particular class of people, which, beyond every other, is perpe- 
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tually offending against the laws and decencies of society, that 
class is the offspring which indigent parents contrive to breed 
up. The maintenance and education of such a progeny, is but 
too frequently vice, and, of course, in maturer years, vice is 
their practice. 

Mr. Malthus expresses his theory in the three following pro- 
positions : 


‘61, Population is necessarily limited by the means of snbsist- 
¢< 
ence. 


‘¢ 9, Population invariably increases where the means of subsist. 


** ence increase, unless prevented by some very powerful and 
** obvious checks. 

‘6 3. These checks, and the checks which repress the superior 
** power of population, and keep its effects on a level with the 
** means of subsistence, are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice, 
** and misery.”? Vol. I. p. 28, 29. 


The exception, in the second proposition, alludes to the in- 
stance of the W est-Indian negroes, and to one or two other ex- 
aimples— 


‘where population does not keep up to the level of subsistence. 
*¢ But these are extreme cases; and generally speaking, it might be 
‘© said: Population always increases where the means of subsist~ 
*S ence increase,” &c. Vol. I. p. 29. 


After an inguiry into the fruitfulness of marriages, and a dis- 
sertation concerning the effect of epidemics on registers of 
marriages births and deaths, comes an exposition of the erro- 
neous notions advanced by Wallace, Condorcet, and Mr. Ged- 
win. But as clearness and utility are the only objects of this 
article, its pages will contain no notice of the arguments which 
have been advanced against Mr. Malthus’s refutation of modern 
philosophers. Discussions of that kind are little better than 
mere speculation; and almost all rational persons who may 
happen to wish for an elucidation of such fanciful points, will 
be perfectly satisfied with the reasoning of Mr. Malthus, when- 
ever they take the trouble of comparing the answers with it. 

The judicious essayist presently considers the English poor- 
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laws as they refer to the principle of population. These laws, 
without increasing the food, tend to increase the population : 
for with the prospect which they afford of dependent relief, a 


man may marry who has no means of his own to maintain a fa- 
mily. But— 

‘¢ Hard as it may appear in individual instances, dependent 
¢¢ poverty ought to be held disgraceful. Such a stimulus seems to 
“¢ be absolutely necessary to promote the happiness of the great 
“¢ bulk of mankind: and every genera! attempt to weaken this sti. 
“¢ mulus, however benevolent its intention, will alway defeat its 
“< own purpose. {f men be induced to marry from the mere pro. 
“¢ spect of parish-provision, they are not only unjustly tempted to 
“¢ bring unhappiness and dependence upon themselves and children, 
*¢ but they are tempted, without knowing it, to injure allinthe same 
“¢ class with themselves.”? Vol. Lf. p. 173. 


For, as these laws do not increase the provisions, and as the 
provisions already existing— 


*¢ Must, in consequence of the increased population, be distri. 
*¢ buted to every man in smaller proportions, it is evident, that the 
‘¢ labour of those who are not supported by parish-assistance, will 
*¢ purchase a smaller quantity than before, and consequently, more 
“¢ of them mustbe driven to apply for assistance.”? Vol.f1L. p. 172. 

“¢ The poor-laws may, therefore, be said to diminish both the 
6¢ power and the will to save among the common people, and thus 
** to weaken one of the strongest incentives to sobriety and indus- 
‘¢ try, and consequently to happiness.’ Vol. Il. p, 174. 

{t is indeed strictly true, that our laws tend to ‘ create the 
“¢ poor which they maintain:” this is Mr. Malthus’s expres- 
sion, (Vol. If. p. 172,) and it is worthy to be particularly re- 
marked, because on this tendency, and on this tendency to de- 
press industry and good-conduct, all the practical parts of his 
essay hinge. 

The essayist proposes, that, previously giving a precise and 
intelligible notice to the poor, we completely abolish this per- 
nicious code: and advises, that those who marry after that 
general notice, be left to take the consequences of their own 
rashness, He wishes that even private relicf in such cases be 


sparingly administered ; and he declares himself to be— 


“* persuaded, that if the poor-laws had never existed in this coun- 
3 
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«‘ try, though there might have been a few more instances of very 
“ severe distress, the aggregate mass of happiness among the com- 


‘¢ mon people would have been much greater than it is at present.” 
Vol. Il, p. 177. 


In the course of the Essay we find an estimate of the effects 
which increasing wealth produces on the poor: a comparison 
of the agricultural and commercial systems: a consideration of 
the policy which induces a legislature to give bounties oa the 
exportation of corm: and an investigation of the prevailing 
errors respecting population and plenty. But the two points 
which are most frequently and urgently enforced throughout 
the work, are the necessity of diffusing knowledge, and the 
duty of encouraging the preventive check. 

‘The chapters that follow the plan for abolishing the poor- 
laws, debate the modes by which the prevailing opinions on 
population may be corrected, examine the direction that should 
be given to our charity, balance the different schemes that have 
been proposed for ameliorating the condition of the poor, in- 
culcate the necessity of general principles on the subject of 
amelioration, and observe upon our rational expectations with 
| regard to the future improvement of society. The third edition, 
| from which, except in one instance, all the quotations of the 
Essay for the present pages have been taken, contains an ap- 
pendix, where Mr. Malthus liberally and ably answers some 
objections advanced against the former editions of his Essay. 

With the exception perhaps of same proposals in regard 
to the abolition of the poor-laws, concerning which plan 
some remarks and suggestions are submitted at the conclusion 
of the present article, the Essay onthe Principle of Popula- 
tion demands our highest and most ardent praise. In that in- 
valuable work, we find an originality of genius, a grandeur and 
consistency of design, a depth of reflection, an extent of know- 
ledge, a superiority to prejudice, a splendour of illustration, a 
firm and rational philanthropy, which entitle Mr. Malthus to 
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a proud distinction among political economists, to the honours 
of his native cquntry, and to the gratitude of all mankind ! 

And now let us consider the allegations against him,---im- 
piety, inhumanity, futility, and self-contradiction. 

With all the politeness of a pugilist, who first shakes his 
antagonist by the hand, and then begins to belabour him, Mr. 
Ingram, the rector of Segrave in Leicestershire, sets out in 
commendation of the essay, and after having paid his compli- 
ments to Mr. Malthus’s ‘‘ elaborate research,” and * ingenuity 
of' disquisition,” and ‘‘ goodness of intention,’ hints, in the 
next sentence, at two or three qualities in the work which a 
little invalidate the previous praise. In short, the worthy 
Clergyman asserts, that Mr. Malthus has published sentiments 
<¢ incongruous with the tenets of natural theology ;”’ likewise, 
‘¢ repugnant to the feelings of humanity ;’’ and in fine, ‘ irre- 
concileable with the principles of a sound and rational policy ;” 
Disquisitions, p. 1. 

But Mr. Ingram, before he enters on what he is pleased to 
fiatter himself will prove “‘ a systematic refutation,” (p. 3), 
determines to take ‘a transient view of the Essay’s general 
“¢ tendency,” (p. 3): for he is of opinion, that--- 


‘¢ The injurious consequences of a work on a popular subject, 
‘€¢ common'y depend more on the impressions excited by its general 
““ tenour and prominent features, than on particular fallacies in the 
*¢ argumentative part.” P. 3. 


Here is a tolerably fair specimen of the Rector’s general 
principles : and surely never was there a divine with ideas 
more indefinite, If the argumentative parts of a work are not 
fallacious, its general tenour is probably truth: and if truth 
produce injurious consequences, error must be beneficial, and 
so may Mr. Ingram’s pamphlet, 

The great charge of impiety is grounded on a passage, 
where, in arguing against Mr. Godwin, Mr, Malthus says— 


*¢ Though human institutions appear to be the obvious and obe 
“* trusive eauses of much mischief to mankind, they are, in reality, 
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© jicht and superficial, in comparison with those deeper-seated 
«¢ causes of evil which result from the laws of nature.’”’? Essay, 
Vol. If. p. 100, 101. 


Mr. Ingram exclaims, that from such words we must form 
this conclusion : 


‘¢ Surely then the condition of human existence is truly wretched ; 
‘¢ and if such sentiments are admitted, we must cease to regard be- 
‘* nevolence as the predominant feature of the Almighty mind.’’-.-. 


Disquisitions, p. 7. 

If this passage is to be taken unconnected with its concomi- 
tant reasonings, it may seem to justify Mr. Ingram’s conclu- 
sion: and such a justification had the disputant, who reading 
in the Scripture, that “ the fool hath said in his heart—there 
‘“‘ is no God,” quoted the assertion, without specifying it to 
be the assertion of ‘‘ the fool,’—and made the Bible itself 
seem authority for atheism. ‘The reai sense of Mr. Malthus’s 
dreadfully heterodox words, will be intelligible enough to any 
man, who reads them with that reference to the attendant rea- 
sonings, which is the only fair way of reading. ‘The passage 
means merely, what every legislator has told us for these two 
thousand years : it means, that the best possible laws cannot 
place a complete restraint npon the passions of man, nor remedy 
all the mischiefS that naturally happen by the want of such 
restraint. From Mr. Ingram’s horrors, one would think it 
some new heresy to have declared, that nature pours forth, to- 
gether with good, a certain quantity of evil which man must 
strive to overcome. ‘Till Mr. Malthus’s book was written, 
every body, wemust needs believe, had been peacefully dream- 
ing that the world, in its present state, is the same region of 
unmixed good which Paradise is described to have been before 
the fall !-- W hat then ! (say the adversaries of Mr. Malthus,) has 
Providence afflicted us with evil that no power of our own can 
avert or heal ?-—Certainly not; Providence has given the pre- 
servative together with the disease; but the deeply-seated evils 
of nature are not to be cured by any Auman institution: they 
are to be prevented by those no less deep/y-seated principles of 
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good which nature has also fixed within us: our own habits of 
rational thought and of virtue, those habits which Mr. Malthus 
is so zealous to promote, must lead us to our happiness, not 


the mere institutions of government. What is wanting to the 
' savages whose condition was just now lamented? A greater 


degree of rational thought and virtue. Ifthey could be tanght 
to see the common advantage of a more civilized and mora] 
state,---if they could but be furnished with a small degree of 
plain useful knowledge, they might at least be induced to think 
agriculturea better employment than war, and sacrifice their lux- 
uries of casual surfeit and sloth for the ease of'a secure subsistence. 
Do their miseries, or those that scourge society in a less barha- 
rous stage, result from the detestable oppression of any govern- 
ment ?—or can they be called the wretchedness insepara'sly in- 
terwovyen with human existence by the Almighty? No: they are 
neither more nor less than the deeply-seated causes of evil, which 
result from the laws of nature, and which nature has given us 
the power to remove. Such a power indeed does not exist within 
the breast of each individual; but, as Mr. Malthus urges, it is 
the duty of those, who are more enlightened, to increase the 
information and comforts of their less fortunate neighbours: for 
in this, as in almost every other respect, man is a dependent 
being, and flourishes but by the aid of his fellow-crcatures. 
Such considerations should encourage and invigorate our phi- 
Janthropy: as individuals, and as members of a community, 
we should keep these duties constantly before our eyes, and 
ardently pursue our inquiries for the most rapid and convenient 


methods of assisting civilization to extend itself among our 
kindred-beings. 


After all, then, whatis the crime of the passage in question ? 
Why, the crime of teaching, that man must govern his pas- 
sions, and that, if he do not, no human institutions will prevent 
evil consequences, however those consequences may in a few 
instances be alleviated. 


The fact is, that the writers against Mr. Malthus have over- 
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looked all distinction between the habits of mankind, and their 
institutions. Mr. Malthus admits, that much evil arises from 
amperfections in government (which are but particular modes 
of vice and misery), but maintains, that more evil still proceeds 
from nature, that is to say, from imperfections in ourselves: 
and when he asserts, that no alteration in our institutions would 
annihilate the evil with which nature has thought fit to correct, 
to caution, and to try us, he is accused of having asserted, 
that evil could not be prevented by any alteration in our 
habits. If such were really his assertion, there might be some- 
thing like a ground for charging him with a want of piety : 
though, at any rate, the ground would be a very unsafe one, 
unless the assertions could be proved false. For if any man, 
with truth on his side, should affirm that our Creator had in- 
flicted upon us evil, unavoidable and incurable, which we must 
suppose would not have been decreed but for some wise pur- 
pose, surely there could be but little hesitation in deciding 
which were the more impious reasoner: he, who should pro- 
mulgate the laws of Heaven, confiding that the Divine system, 
however unaccountable to human reason, must be a frame of 
perfect wisdom—or he, who should dread that the statement of 
God’s ordinances might redound to the dishonour of God! 
Having argued with little success from Nature, Mr. Ingram 
resorts tothe authority of Revelation. He observes, that— 


¢¢ Christ says, or virtually says, ‘ Feed the hungry, clothe the 
“¢ naked, take the stranger in.’ Some particular persons he directed 
‘6 to sell what they had, and give to the poor; and respectful men- 
** tion is made of one who gave half his goods to the poor.” P. 71. 


But when Christ directed his early disctples to bestow their 
goods upon the poor, he did not direct them to do what the 
English code has done, to create new, and perpetually increas- 
ing poor, on purpose to bestow goods upon them. Besides, the 
ordinances that applied in the first period of Christianity, by no 
means continue tobe all applicable now. The general practice 
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of this very injunction would be as little expedient in moderna 
Europe, as the dissuasives trom marriage would in a new colony. 
Though it was much to be desired, that at first a few individual 
teachers should give their goods to the poor, and abstract 
themselves from all worldly considerations, yet, in our days, what 
sort of society would that be, where every body should be giving 
his goods away, and going up and down to preach? But, at 
any rate, since the seventh chapter of St. Paul’s first Epistle 
to the Corinthians contains a direct dissuasive from marriage, 


which may be quite as fairly applied to ourselves as the other 
injunction,—what will become of Mr. Ingram’s opinions, 
when the question is rested upon texts? 


In the impeachment for inhumanity, Dr. Jarrold seems to 
be the most inveterate of Mr. Malthus’s prosecutors. The 


Doctor’s sympathies are sadly shocked by a passage in whiclt 
Mr. Malthus, who has just before been exposing the impolicy 


of such poor-laws as ours, proceeds to the following illustra- 
tion :— 


‘¢ Tfa child is born into a world already possessed, if he cannot 
*¢ set subsistence from his parents on whom he has a just demand, 
*¢ and if the society do not want his labour, he has no claim of right 
** to the smallest portion of food, and in fact has no business to be 
‘* where he is. At nature’s mighty feast there is no vacant cover 
*¢ for him; she tells him to be gone, and will quickly execute her 
*¢ own orders, if hedo not work on the compassion of some of her 
“ suests: if these guests get up and make room for him, other in- 
‘¢ truders immediately appear, demanding the same favour. The 
*¢ report of a provision for all that come, fills the hall with numerous 
‘¢ claimants: the order and harmony of the feast is disturbed, and 
‘*¢ plenty, that before reigned, is changed into scarcity ; and the 
‘¢ happiness of the guests is destroyed by the spectacle of misery 
*¢ and dependence in every part of the hall, and by the clamorous 
*¢ importunity of those who are justly enraged at not finding the 
‘6 provision which they had been taught toexpect. The guests learn 
“¢ too late their error in counteracting those strict orders to all intru- 
*¢ ders issued by the great mistress of the feast, who wishing that all 
‘“ her guests should have plenty, and knowing that she could not 
*< provide for unlimited numbers, humanely refused to admit fresh 


*¢ comers when her table was already full.’ Essay, p. 531, 2d 
edition, 
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These words are quoted from the quartd, for they are not 
printed in the third edition, which was published sixteen or 
eighteen months ago. Probably, as benevolence seems to 
have been Mr. Malthus’s great impulse, he thought it ad- 
visable to omit any passage which, by exciting prejudice and 
violence, was likely to impede important objects. Mr, Mal- 
thus has evinced his modesty in bowing to the opinions of the 
vulgar: and the vulgar have received a compliment at the 
expence of their understandings. But as the persons who 
have written against him, in newspapers, or in magazines, or 
in regular volumes, have almost all contitiued to attack the 
obnoxious passage just as ardently as if it were still retained, 
and are determined that it shall be kept alive, though it offends 
themselves,—some notice of it becomes absolutely necessary, 
lest people who have never read it with the context, may fancy 
that its arguments, which are, in reality, so convincing and so 
strongly illustrative of important truth, contain some doctrine 
which is shockingly unjustifiable. 

At nature’s mighty feast, answers Dr. Jarrold,— 

‘¢ There is no distinction: all that are invited, are at liberty to 
** partake, arid the life of a guest is sacred : to be invited to the 
«¢ same table implies equality, and to possess life, is to possess the 
** invitation.” Dissertations, P, 21, 22. 

No indeed, this is not to possess the invitation. To possess 
a ticket is to possess an invitation toatable; and such a ticket 
cannot belong to any one, unless it have been either purchased 
by him, or givento him. At nature’s feast either our own 
exertions, or the exertions of our parents or friends, must fur- 
nish us, or must have already provided us, whether in our ma- 
ture age or in our infancy, with those tickets which alone are 
admissible, namely,’ the exchangeable produce of labour. 
But when an individual thus possesses a regular invitation, it is 
only an invitation for himself: there, of course, is good room 
for him, or he could not have procurcd his ticket: but cer- 
tainly he has no right to bring with him strangers, for whom 
he has not been able to get any tickets at all. 
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The anonymous Letter-writer is constantly touching upon 
this illustration, and, by a thousand invidious expressions, 
endeavouring to foment hostilities between the rights of the 
rich and the claims of the poor. This attempt to enlist justice 
in an evil cause, is as unsuccessful as might have been expected. 
The rights of the rich, which are attacked as so cruel an op- 
pression, are nothing more than the right which every man has 
to dispose as he pleases of the property he has acquired ; and 
the. perpetually pleaded claims of the poor, are simply the claim 
that every man has to be paid, as well for the labour which is 
demanded of him, as for any other commodity that he sells. 
But if the market be overstocked with labour, or any other 
commodity, the ordinary purchasers are not to be blamed be- 
cause the article becomes so cheap as not to bear the expences 
of bringing itself to sale. It would be very hard that a man 
should be obliged to employ useless labourers, and pay for 
what he did nat want. So much for the claim, that a man, 
when his labour is not wanted, can plead as to a maintenance 
even for himself; and really tosay, that he can in justice claim 
@ maintenance for any family he may choose to beget, is only 
to assert in other words, that every person who wants self- 
denial to check his passions, or who has not exerted industry 
enough to obtain the means of gratifying them at his own 


expence, must: be permitted to gratify them at the expence of 
his neighbours, 


The Doctor says— 


*¢ Tt may be asked, has all the fruit been gathered ? Is it not pos. 


** sible to provide another cover, and to lengthen the table?” 
Y. 22. 


As long as that can be done, neither Mr. Malthus, nor any 
other man of common sense, will propose the exclusion of 
applicants !---But the objection is, that the enlargement of the 
feast is much more easily proposed than effected. If there be 
provisions for only a body of ten millions, which body assem- 
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‘bles, and is shortly joined by a body of ten millions more, 
either the first body, or the second body, or a portion of both, 
obviously must perish from absolute want. Now, if this be 
the case, which measure is most just, and likely to produce 
least misery,---the sacrifice of the latest comers, or that of the 
original possessors, or that of seme occupants from both bodies? 
Surely the latest comers should be sacrificed ; for in that case, 
men might be deterred from introducing new consumers ; 
whereas, if we should sacrifice the prior possessors, or any of 
them, human beings would be always introducing more human 
beings, who might have at least as good a chance as the earlier 
occupants. However, it will be remembered, that Mr. Malthus 
never proposed to give a retrospective effect to the prohibition 
that he recommends ; for, while he wishes to prevent the crea- 
tion of future indigence, he is strenuous in advising the relief 
of the indigence that already exists. 

Having gone through the accusations of impiety and inhu- 
manity, we are next to enquire into the futility of Mr.'Malthus’s 
work. ‘To prove the fallacy of all that able writer’s principles, 
and overthow all his conclusions by other statements, the Re- 
verend Mr. Ingram most ardently toils. Perhaps the shrewd 
reader may conjecture with what success. 


‘¢ T trust’? (says this mistaken Clergyman) ‘‘,] shall make the very 
** reverse of these statements appear to be the truth ; viz. that we have 
** no occasion for ‘ every possible help that we can get to counter- 
** act the tendency to early marriages ;? (Essay Vol. II. p. 1315) 
** that the prevailing opinions or principles of action, in lieu of en. 
** couraging marriage too much, have a very contrary effect,” &c. 
Disquisitions, p. 7. 


When Mr Malthus urges the expediency of counteracting 
the tendency to early marriages, he speaks only of those mar- 
tiages which are contracted without a power of supporting 
the offspring they are likely to produce: for in his chapter 
*¢ Of the modes of correcting the prevailing opinions on popu- 
lation,” he expressly says— 
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¢¢ All that society can reasonably require of its members, is that 
“they should not have families without being able to support 
‘Sthem.”? Essay, Vol. II. p. 414. 


though, from Mr. Ingram’s garbled extracts, some persons 
would be induced to think Mr. Malthus inveterate against 
early marriages under any circumstances. 

Mr. Ingram continues :— 


‘¢ J shall further endeavour to shew, that if vice is calculated to 
“* overwhelm even a thinly inhabited community with a large por- 
** tion of misery ; virtue, on the other hand, might enable the same 
** territory to maintain an abundant population with ease and hap. 
*¢ piness. This, then, is a principal fallacy in Mr. Malthus’s ar. 
«¢ gumentation. His category is incomplete. Moral restraint, vice, 
‘and misery, are not the only efficient causes in adjusting popu- 
‘¢ Jation and the means of subsistence. Virtue and intelligence have 
*¢ a very powerful influence in preventing or alleviating the misery 
‘¢ which originates in vice, or any causes connected with population, 
*¢ by other means than, simply, asa restraint on the powers of gene- 
** ration. So that in proportion as any community is rendered 
*¢ more virtuous and enlightened, there may be a smaller share of 
‘¢ actual restraint on the principle of population, or the propensity 
** to contract early marriages, and, at the same time, 4 diminution 
*¢ of human misery.” P. 7, 8. 


Now there is a mistake in this statement of Mr. Malthus’s 
“¢ category :’’ for lie never asserted that moral restraint, vice, 


and misery, are ‘ the only efficient causes, in adjusting popu 


‘¢ lation and the means of subsistence:” his position is, that 
moral restraint, vice, and misery are the only causes in checking 
population. Nobody will deny, that in such an adjustment 
as Mr. Ingram speaks of, much assistance may be given by 
economy, and by charity, and by prudence, and probably, 
indeed, by every other kind of “ virtue and éntelligence.” 
But from the question of adjusting a population to the level of 
the provisions, the Rector proceeds to the question of support- 
ing fresh existences + and there is something almost ludicrous 
in his ideas upon this subject. Notwithstanding his antipathy te 
that excellent preventive check denominated moral restraint, he 
is strenuous in praising virtue and intelligence, which are its neat 
l 
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relations and staunch abettors: and he is even obliging enough 
to ascribe to them infinitely greater power than they really poss 
sess: for he tells us that any communi'y, the more it possesses 
of these blessings, may enjoy the more marriages early con- 
tracted, and maintain the greater population, and all without 
inconvenience. In the name of common-sense, let us ask, 
what virtue or intelligence will be able to increase population, 
when the soil shall have produced the greatest possible sub 
sistence! Mr. Malthus ascribes much to virtue and intelli- 
gence: indeed they are indispensable to the production of 
comfortable subsistence in the greatest possible quantity: but 
it is hard indeed, to blame him for not imputing to them 
a faculty of performing impossibilities. The way in which 
virtue and intelligence, and all other good principles, operate 
beneficially to man, is by bending his passions without pain to 
the dispensations of nature, not by bending the dispensations of 
nature to his passions. We deceive our fellow-creatures, if we 
encourage them in the hope which Mr. Ingram holds out: 
there never can be a state of society such as he speaks of, in 
which men may continue diminishing the checks upon mar- 
riage to infinitude, consistently, or even inconsistently, with 
each other’s comfort. 

However, Mr. Malthus must always find it difficult to 
defend himself from the eharge of futile speculation, when he 
has to contend with writers who make up their minds to the 
expectation of miracles. Dr. Jarrold, though he says that 
“ the world is governed by fixed laws,”’ and that ‘¢ no miracle 


is expected,” obviously thinks that a miracle is not at all un< 
likely: for he says, 


*¢ When its’? (the world’s),‘* population was increasing}faster,tham 
*¢ was consistent with the happiness of man, life was shortened, and 
*¢ is now no longer than the duties connected with it require, and 
** consequently will not be again reduced. This is one pledge 
*¢ which ought to inspire the greatest confidence, and is alone suffi. 
*¢ cient to satisfy most of my readers, that the population of the 


** earth will never be suffered to increase beyond the means of sub- 
** sistence.’’—-Dissertations, p. 247. 
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Mr. Ingram imitates this logic, and indeed improves 
upon it :— 


*¢ As in the earlier ages of the world, it pleased God to extend 
“* the period of mortal existence to 900 or 1000 years, that the globe 
** might be speedily replenished with inhabitants; so, in a fully 
** peopled kingdom, the constitutions of individuals may be rens 
“¢ dered less prolific.” Disquisitions, p. 39. 


Yes, and manna may be rained upon the earth, or ravens 
deputed to feed us; but fewhungry families will be much con- 
soled by reflecting on their chance for such relief. However 
hunger is a matter of small importance with Mr. Ingram, whe 
says :— 


. 


*¢ Tt seems as if Mr. Malthus regarded the distress, which is some. 
™ times experienced by large families amongst the lower classes, as 
*¢ that species of misery which is the most deplorable of any to 
‘¢ which human nature is exposed, and which therefore should be 
*¢ most cautiously prevented, rather than alleviated, by the aid of 
*¢ political institutions. Now, surely, the sufferings which are not 
*¢ unfrequently the result of repletion and vice in those who are in 
*¢ more easy circumstances, are greater than any that are commonly 
“< felt by the families of the poor in this country: and many more 
** lives are shortened by them than by extreme poverty.”? Disqui- 
sitions, p. 9, 10. 


‘A helpless family enduriag the pangs of hunger, is not then 
among the fittest objects for our compassion: we learn from 
this worthy Rector, who probably speaks from experience, that 
the round epicure, heaving with the indigestion of yesterday’s 
turtle, is the sufferer who best deserves our sympathy. Plum- 
puddings are misery’s engines, and venison is the scourge of 
human nature. We are imperiously called upon by every 
good principle to mingle our mournings with the hiccups of 
the colleve-proctors ; the carbuncled nose of an alderman is an 
unanswerable appeal to our sensibility; and pity, in her ten- 
derest form, shall wave her pinions over the table of a visitation- 
feast ! 

Dr. Jarrold does not seem to think that in a more improved 
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state of human nature, checks will be needed, whether of fa- 
mine, or of repletion: nor indeed any perceptible checks at all. 
He believes that the mere exercise of our intellectual powers 


will insensibly dry up the sources of fecundity to the requisite 
degree. For he says, 


*¢ As the faculties of the mind are unemployed, as the man sinks 
** down towards the animal, he is prolific: as he ascends above 


** them (above other animals, probably Dr. Jarrold means), his 
** fruitfulness decreases.”? Dissertations, p. 250. 


- 


After enlarging upon this theory, he writes thus :— 


*¢ Tt has already been observed, that any powerful and longe 
‘* continued exercise of the mind that inflames the passions, or that 
‘* in any way subjects the body to the mind, occasions barrenness, 
** as is particularly exemplified in prostitutes ; but in the most 
*¢ honourable exercises of the mind the body also suffers.”? Disser- 
tations, p. 297, 298. 


The mental exhaustion of prostitutes, and that of all persons 
who exert their faculties for the livelihood of themselves or of 
their dependent connexions, may be easily resolved into 
vice or misery. But certainly fecundity may be insensibly 
diminished by other mental causes, causes which are by no 
means actual checks upon population itself, but which (though 
they act rather upon persons who form an exception to the 
ordinary course of human nature than upon human nature in 
gencral) we may describe as being principles inherent in man’s 
constitution, and calculated, in a certain degree, to neutralize 
the principle of population : for instance, particular individuals, 
with weak passions and diligent minds, may be as completely 
chilled in their sexual faculties by intellectual operations, as 
those persons are who labour under physical incapacity. But, 
even according to this theory, the mass of a people, however 
enlightened that people be, can never become so intellectual 
as to lose its tendency toward excessive population, unless 
bodily labour shall become unnecessary, and talent shall be 
everybody’s birth-right. So that, indeed, any plan for oppos- 
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ing an imperceptibly intellectual impediment to the propaga- 
tion of the poor, seems but too likely to share the unhappy fate 
of those ingenious speculations, by which the Laputan philoso- 
phers expected to draw sun-beams out of cucumbers. 

Upon such passages as the foregoing, Mr. Malthus, if he 
were disposed to argue with Dr. Jarrold as the Doctor argues 
with him, might not unfairly exclaim : ‘¢ Now, Doctor, you are 
caught tripping! Your book is written to prove how earnestly 
we ought to discourage every thing that limits human increase ; 
but you conceive that ‘ honourable exercises of the mind’ limit 
human increase: therefore, you must believe that such excr- 
cises ought to be discouraged, and ignorance and brutality will 
of course be your fayourite agents in a state. In the sameway, 
Doctor, I might employ your own words against you when you 
say,’ — 

*¢ A government that, for a succession of years, pays the strictest 
“¢ attention to the improvement of the people, and as far as possible 
‘“ suppresses vice and banishes misery, would find that its popula. 
** tion required not the sword to thin it. Like the Athenians in the 
** best days of their republic, or like the best-informed classes of 


‘¢ subjects in the modern states of Kurope, more care would be requi- 
‘* site to guard against a decrease than to prevent the cgntrary.”’ 


Dissertations, p. 311. 

“¢ What does this argue, Doctor? Why,’ Mr. Malthus 
might continue, ‘¢ it argues that your great good, the increase 
of population,\is endangered by the suppression of vice and the 
banishment of misery. Of course then you must beas anxious 
to keep vice and misery in play as you suppose me to be.” 

So much for Mr. Malthus’s futility. In the last place, let 
us consider the charge of self-contradiction, which is bolstered 
by curious statements indeed. One specimen shall serve. It 
is triumphantly said, that Mr. Malthus sometimes “ argues 
** against raising the price of labour, because it would give the 

* poor no greater command over the provisions than before,” — 
(Reply, p. 327, 328) ; and that yct, in a scarce year, he objects 
to raising that price, ‘ as if it would enable them to devour 
** every thing before them.” —Reply, p. 528 
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Now what inconsistency is there in this? It is very certain, 
that any advances in the money-price of labour, since they must 
always be followed by proportionate advances in the price of 
provisions, do not permanently give the poor a greater com- 
mand over the provisions than before, and therefore are of no 
effect as a permanent system ; but, on the other hand, we may 
be equally certain, that, as some interval must elapse between the 
rise in the price of labour and the consequent rise in the price 
of provisions, an advance in the money-price of labour does 
give the poor a very great temporary command over the pro- 
visions. Such a command ina scarce year must be followed 
by irreparable damage, and the interval, if it be only two 
months, will be sufficient for doing irreparable damage, 
The poor find they can buy corn, and of course they do buy it 
they are litile able to calculate upon that necessary progress of 
things which must make the very abundance of to-day the 
cause of to-morrow’s want. ‘To be sure, if a bushel of corn 
were set in a poor man’s cottage, and all hope removed of fur- 
ther supply, he would easily perceive that the more he ate at 
first, the less he could have at last; but the proportionally 
limited magazines of a whole country are neither before his 
eyes nor within his comprehension: he finds that money will 
feed him one day, and he does not see why money should not 
feed him another. The consequence must be, not only a 
scarcity, but an irremediable famine. 

The merit of discovering a self-contradiction, jn this in- 
stance, belongs to Mr. Cobbett’s before-mentioned correspon 
dent, who scems to be a pert, brisk young gentleman enough, 
He does not give us his name: and this abstinence might be 
imputed to modesty, if, throughout his volume consisting of five 
letters, and a commentary on the Essay, there were not so many 
strong evidences of his total disregard to that troublesome virtue, 
He is so fond of joking, that perhaps, if the truth were known, 
his opposition to Mr. Malthus is only a joke. If so, the fancy 
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is not ill-executed : for the letters are very pretty burlesque 
parodies on the ordinary publications against the Lssay and 
the arguments are generally amusing, however insignificant. 
Of Mr. Malthus’s originality, there are many impeachments, 
ingeniously contrived to demonstrate, past all doubt, that 
Mr. Malthus did not invent the facts that he reasons from, 
(which method of seeking a reputation would at least have the 
merit of novelty,) but created only the reasenings themselves. 
And in imitation of the vigorous mistatements with which 
other writers have so thickly crowded their attacks on Mr. 
Malthus, there is a series of examples, shewing how you can 
make a man say something that he never did say, in order that 
you may get an opportunity of blaming him for having said it. 

Toward the end of his last letter, the anenymous wag is 
gayer than ever. The reader is relieved from speculations up- 
on marriages, mortalities, and metaphysics, by allusions to 
«¢ sweet girls, whose smile is Elysium ;’’ to cocked-hats, fea- 
thers, coronets, enchantment, and love! Our author might 
here have gained himself a very flourishing reputation for 
gallantry, if he had not made bold to attack the ladies’ 
dresses. On that great question, the comparative nudity of 
present and past periods, it might be presumptuous in a Re- 
viewer to decide ; this kind of plea is without the jurisdic- 
tion of us dull fellows, who are not supposed to have ever ven- 
tured even an internal speculation upon such tempting trifles. 
There stems a natural antipathy between criticism and crape ; 
precision does not consort with petticoats, nor is frigidity con- 
genial with flirting. Ladies are thought to adore a poet, but 
they were never thought to adore a reviewer : your reviewer is 
altogether too crabbed for them. Under these melancholy cir- 
cumstances, the wit’s opinions on female dress must be re- 


ferred, by our hapless tribe, to the decision of more competent 
judges. 


But how much must our unblest race feel beholden to this 
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obliging writer, when he presents a description of love which 
conveys a sweet idea even to our sluggish conceptions ! This 
is, indeed, a description in all respects calculated to confer 
popularity on its author : because while it displays his talents 
for a flowery and poetical style, it evinces the amiable ingenu- 
ousness of a mind which frankly treats the whole public 
as a confident. Gentles, mark the words :— 


*¢ T never fell in love but once; and then it was with a girl who 
“6 always wore her handkerchief pinned tight round her neck, with 
‘*a fair face, gentle eyes, a soft smile, and cool auburn locks. | 
** mention this, because it may in some measure account for my 
** temperate, tractable notions of this passion, compared with 
‘¢ Mr. Malthus’s. It was not a raging heat, a fever in the 
** veins: but it was like a vision, adream, like thoughts of child- 
“* hood, an everlasting hope, a distant joy, a heaven, a world 
“that might be, The dream is still left, and sometimes comes 
‘* confusedly over me, in solitude and silence, and mingles with 
** the softness of the sky, and veils my eyes from mortal grossness.”’ 

As the reader has probably by this time acquired a tolerably 
correct notion of the course by which Mr. Maithus’s adversa- 
ries set. about the proof of his impiety, and inhumanity, and 
futility, and self-contradiction, it may now be expedient to 
enquire whether principles, so little yulnerable in theory, 
would be sound in practice. 

Mr, Ingram, as we have seen aboye, believes that— 


‘¢ This country, so far from being over-peopled, might support 
‘* a much more considerable population, with more real comfort 
‘Cand enjoyment than is at present generally experieaced.’’.-. 
Disquisitions, p. 7. 

Mr. Malthus does not deny that Great Britain may hereaf- 
ter support a more numerous population: lie contends only 
against trying to make the population more numerous before 
she can support it. He is as anxious as Mr. Ingram that the 
umber of our countrymen may be increased, but does not ad- 
vise us to begin at the wrong end, by bringing people into the 
world first, aad leaying them to take their chance of a sub- 
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sistence afterwards. Anincreased number of lives is to be kept 
up only by an increased quantity of provisions; but an in- 
crease of provisions cannot be, with justice, effected compul- 
sorily—and voluntarily it never will be effected, unless the 
farmers can be reimbursed for effeciing it. Now they are 
likely to be reimbursed by an augmented population, born 
from those members of society whom industry has furnished 
with the means of providing for their own children: and a 
population thus augmented is what every body wishes to be- 
hold. But there is no probability that farmers will ever be 
paid from the procreation of children who have no such mode 
‘of subsistence : for as to the scheme of supporting people ac- 
cording to the statute 43 Eliz. which, in a certain clause, 
directs the parish to provide the poor with employment 
as fast as they multiply, that method clearly can never 
increase the means of compensating the farmers. This 
axiom may be proved by the following arguments :—The 
reward of labour, which reward is principally expended in 
the employment of the labourer, must always be the great 
fund for reimbursing those who are employed in the produc- 
tion of food: and unless the general sum assigned to the re- 
ward of labour be increased, the fand for the payment of agri- 
culture is not likely to be enlarged, and of course there will be 
no means of engaging the farmer to make any augmentation in 
the supply of subsistence. But how is this important increase 
in the general sum assigned to the reward of labour, effected 
by the statute 43 Eliz. ? That statute, indeed, would fain dis- 
tribute increasing employment to increasing numbers, but 
never provides the mode in which the proportionate reward of 
the increasing employment is to be produced. ‘The only mode 
of increasing the rewards of labour, is to increase the demand 
for it: without an increase of demand for labour, employment 
will never be much augmented, because the augmented quota 
of labour occupied in that employment cannot be rewarded ; 
and it is quite clear, that neither labour nor any other commo- 
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dity will ever be permanently furnished at a loss, Since, then, 
no more labour can be paid than there is a demand for, it fol- 
lows that, by forcing any of the employment out of the open 
stock, into the hands of improvident parents or their incumber- 
ing progeny, we diminish the funds from which the better regu- 
lated inhabitants must qualify themselves for the expences of a 
family. We do not augment the quantity of employment : 
we do but drain it out of a wholesome reservoir into a putrid 
one. The quantity of employment then not being really 
augmented, and there being, of course, no augmentation in 
the general sum assigned to the reward of labour, is it not in- 
disputable that this statute does nothing for the compensation 


of agricultural expenditure? Indeed, as Mr. Malthus ob- 


serves— 


*¢ The due execution of this clause, in the 43d Eliz. as a per- 
*¢' manent law, is a physical impossibility. It will be said, per- 
“‘ haps, that the fact contradicts the theory, and that the clause 
*¢ in question has remained in force, and has been executed during 
** the last two hundred years. In answer to this, I should say, 
‘¢ without hesitation, that it has not really been executed ; and 
** that it is merely owing to its incomplete execution that it re- 
** mains on our statute book at present.”” Essay, Vol. II. 181. 


One reason why it has never been attempted to make the 
execution of these laws more complete, is stated with great 
probability, by Mr. Malthus, to be the objection of landlords 


to encouraging cottages, which may breed incumbrances to 
the parish. He says— 


“¢ In some places, this want of habitations operates too strongly 
*¢ in preventing marriage. But I have not the least doubt that, 
** considered generally, its operation in the present state of 
** things is most beneficial,” &c. ‘‘ If any man could build a 
‘* hovel by the road-side, or on the neighbouring waste, without 
** molestation, and yet were secure that he and his family would 
‘* always be. supplied with work and food by the parish, if they 
‘* were not readily to be obtained elsewhere, I do not believe 
‘* that it would be long before the physical impossibility of execu- . 
** ting the poor-laws would appear.”? Appentlix to the Essay, 
Vol. Il. 540. ' 


Ue is of opinion that—though the obvious tendency of these 
Bb 2 
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laws is to further marriage—and though they clearly contribute 
to encourage idleness and the desertion of children, to dis- 
courage sobriety and economy, and to put vice and virtue too 
nearly on a level—yet it is matter of doubt how far the code 
docs actually promote population. Certainly the exact quan- 
tity of human lives that aré produced by this cause, cannot be 
very easily determined: and, from the reasoning just now ad- 
vanced, on the subject of the 43d Eliz. it seems clear, that, if 
only those were supported who should give back in their la- 
bour the value of their support, there would be no increase 
of population, because, as there would be no enlargement of 
the general sum assigned to the reward of labour, there could 
be no enlargement of the funds for the compensation of agri- 
cultural expenditure in the angmentation of subsistence, So 
far, the objection is only to the undue distribution of the so- 
ciety’s employment, and to the consequent depression of in- 
dustry in favour of idleness. But the addition of a relief, 
granted without a return of labour, not only continues all this 
mischief, but engenders much more: for thus, while the al- 
ready-existing population is still influenced by the unjust dis- 
tribution of employment, a fresh population is created, for 
whom there is no employment at all: and the increase of this 
fresh population, however at present prevented by external 
causes from advancing so rapidly as would be possible, is like- 
ly, nevertheless, to goonadvancing interminably. For though 
the quantity of employment that would be furnished to the 
poor might be the limit of their increase while employment was 
the ‘inseparable condition of relief, yet, if reltef continues to 
be gratuitously bestowed, nothing will put a stop to the in- 
crease of the population, till the very sources of that relict are 
drained. Hlow fast we are hurrying to this deplorable ex- 
haustion, is demonstrated by that rapidly progressive augmen- 
tation which, eyen notwithstanding the vast increase of pri- 
vate charities, our poor-rates have been making for some years 
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It may be urged, that the intention of the statute 45 Eliz, 
was to provide gratuitous relief only for those of the poor who 
could not work; and that any other dispensation is in reality 
anabuse. But long custom, which in this country has always 
been held equivalent to written law, has now confirmed every 
Jabourer in the belief that, whether there be employment or 
not, he has a right to the relief of ihe parish, and is even 
serving his country in furnishing her with fresh subjects. It 
is time, by abolishing the code, to put an end to such miscon- 
ceptions. By the distribution of relicf without employment, it 
must be owned that the funds for compensating agricultural ex- 
penditure are increased ; but that the increase effected by such 
means can be beneficial to a state, remains to be proved by those 
vehement promoters of population, who think that the pro- 
gressive encouragement of idleness and yice, at the expence 
of industry and virtue, is not too high a price for an augment- 
ed quantity of human life. 

Mr. Ingram, in his eagerness for multiplying Englishmen 
at any rate, seems even to forget that I:nglishmen, whatever 
may be their other advantages over their neighbours, have no 
faculty of living without food, ‘The only rational plan of use- 
fully and permanently effecting the increase that he wishes in 
our population, is to diffuse prudential restraint, which, in ge- 
neral, must be naturally associated with industry, and to pro- 
mote these by every possible encouragement ; because the stores, 
that restraint and industry accumulate tor the moderate and in- 
dustrious, increase the gencral power to purchase, and, conse- 
quently, increase the general demand for labour. By increa- 
sing the demand for labour, they increase, of course, the general 
sum of the reward bestowed on labour: and by increasing this 
sum of reward, they increase the funds for the cultivation 
of food. When once these funds are increased, population 
may be augmented with safety, and will always naturally 
augment itself.—These are advantages that may continuc to 
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operate, until the country shall have produced the great- 
est population that can be wished: whereas, Mr. Ingram’s 
plan, of at all events generating existence, directly dis- 
courages the industry and restraint which might do so 
much toward his own desires, and tends, by creating a 
crowded and transitory population ii the present period, to 
dry up the progressive increase of the periods that are to 
come. The objects, that he longs for, can be attained but like 
the golden eggs of the magic hen in the fable, by long process 
of time: and when he greedily endeavours to extract all by 
one operation, he cuts off the possibility of future benefit, 
and murders his own favourite hope. 

But nothing can quiet his horror of the ‘ dissuasives from 
“ early marriages, or other measures which are advised by 
‘6 Mr. M.” Disquisitions, p. 31 

He thinks that if these be allowed to operate, young men 
will grow less industrious and careful than before. 


*¢ Conceiving that they had now no other motive for labour 
than their own maintenance, they would live more at their ease. 
If in four days they could earn sufficient for their support, and 
to buy as much liquor as they wished to have, they would be 
“¢ idle the remainder of the week,”? &c. &c. ** Labour would be. 


€¢ 
66 
66 


*¢ come irksome to them, and they would prefer gaining a scanty 
‘¢ maintenance with two days’ labour, before working three days 
6< 


to live in greater afiluence. Wages, therefore, must still ad- 
‘¢ vance, and foreign labourers would be allured to settle amongst 
as” ’ Disquisitions, p. 32, 33. 

Certainly, if, violent measures were employed to discou- 
rage matrimony, there might be some grounds for such ap- 
prehension, but it really seems rather unfounded, when the 
only dissuasive recommended by Mr. Malthus, is such instruc- 
tion and notice to the poor as may render abstinence from 
marriage an act of each person’s good sense. In order to ac- 
count for Mr. Ingram’s fear, we must suppose that the indivi- 
dual’s reason is strong enough to shew him the distant conse- 
quences of a rash indulgence in his matrimonial views : and to 
make him set aside the thousand blessings of virtuous love, 
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respectability, and domestic comfort, until he can complete 
as much stock as, in conjunction with the probable income of fu- 
ture bodily labour, will place him above dependence—but that 
this same individual’s reason is not strong enough to shew bim 
the folly of dissipating, in idleness and inebriety, the very 
money that he should save for his long-desired establishment. 
And will the reasoning power that can check the most ardent 
impulse of our nature, be unable to overbalance the dead 
weight of idleness? Will intelligence cherish the principle 
of population by a seasonable and kind repression, and yet, 
by the toleration of drunkenness and indolence, connive at 
the destruction of that darling principle ? 

Besides, even if this idleness and debauchery were really 
of necessary occurrence among all persons who should conti- 
nue single, at any rate there would not follow, on this accounts 
that reduction of inhabitants which is the great object of Mr. 
Ingram’s dread. ‘The reduction would be prevented by the 
advantages which the prevaleat disposition of great num- 
bers to celibacy must needs afford to the matrimonial in- 
clinations of the rest. The single men, ai their death, 
would not leave a progeny behind them to fill their space 
in society: and that space must of course be left open 
to families, who, finding the means of subsistence  faci- 
litated by the fewness of competitors, and consequent pre- 
ciousness of labour, would immediately furnish the state with 
fresh lives, to supply the vacancies. ‘There is no point more 
clearly proved, than this constant influx of life wherever a 
subsistence can be easily procured. 

In the same timorous mood, the Rector of Segrave is indu- 
ced to dread that the operation of Mr. Malthus’s dissuasives 
will greatly depress the proportion that agriculture bears to 
commerce, and thus diminish, the comforts of the people at 
large. ‘That any depression must occur, seems by no means 
clear; at all events, no reason appears why agriculture should 
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be more depressed than commerce ;—and while commerce in 
general, and that great agricultural pursuit, the produc- 
tion of vegetable food for man, continue to bear the same 
relative proportion to each other, the diminution in the 
value of labour can be but nominal. But the diminution that 
permanently deteriorates the condition of the poor, is not a 
merely nominal, but a real diminution ; and the advance, of 
course, which alone can ameliorate that condition, must be a 
real advance. Now, nothing so greatly promotes this genu- 
ine amelioration as a proper adjustment of the population to 
the food: for labour, when it overstocls the market, undergoes, 
like all other commodities, a real as well as nominal deprecia- 
tion :—and, as the labouring classes every where constitute 
the great body, the depreciation of Jabour is a long stride to- 
ward the depression of a country. ‘The outward signs of pro- 
sperily may be more numerous than ever, by such undue cheap- 
ness of labour as exorbitant population occasions : but the 
real happiness of the state must be reduced. ‘To prevent this 
reduction, there is no method more eligible than the encou- 
ragement of that restraint which, as was before shewn, almost 
invariably brings industry and comfort in its train. 

Mr. Ingram entertains alarm even in retrospect. He seems 
to think, that if the population of Great Britain had been ac- 
tually adjusted according to Mr. Malthus’s principles—‘* «we 
“* should, Jong ere this, have been reduced to an insignificant 
<¢ appendage upon france.”  Disquisitions, p. 12. 

But let, it be observed, that a very great proportion of 
men able to bear arms is not necessarily found in those states 
where the number of births is very great, nor even in those 
which possess a great population; but invariably exists in 
those whose population includes a great proportion of adults. 
From an unobjectionable calculation of M. Muret, we find 
that, at Leyzin on the Alps, when that calculation was 
made, the births, from the unusually powerful operation of 
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preventive checks, were only about a forty-ninth part of the 
population, and the number of persons above sixteen, who may 
fairly be considered as adults capable of bearing arms, was, to 
the number below that age, nearly as three toone. Nor does 
the population of this district appear to have evinced the 
slightest symptom of decline. In great cities, on the contra. 
ry, which, by the crowding of their inhabitants, resemble 
over-peopled states, and in which there is necessarily a con- 
stant and powerful action of almost all the evils that the pre- 
ventive check is calculated te obviate, the proportion of the 
adults to the births is lamentably small; in London, nearly 
half the born die under three years of age, and, in Stockholm, 
and in Vienna, under two. ‘These instances shew how little 
we should be justified in drawing our inferences of any state’s 
military numbers, from the mere numbers of its births, or even 
of its population. Leyzin, to be sure, is in a remarkably 
healthy’ situation: and so great a proportion of adults, as that 
district contains, cannot reasonably be expected in any coun 
try, on an average of villages with towns, because towns are 
always less favourable to life than villages; but, if the gene- 
ral prevalence of the preventive check, by affording room for 
existence to expand and reach its maturity, can produce any 
approximation to this proportion, nobody will doubt that a 
comparatively small population, in which salutary checks 
prevail, may be quite equal, in military strength, to a much 
larger population having no such checks to prune and invigo- 
rate its growth. 

Nor do the advantages of that population, which is adjusted 
by the preventive check, consist in military strength alone ; 
but in the quantity of general happiness. Mr. Malthus’s op- 
ponents seem to fancy, that, as life is a blessing, the sum of 
happiness is augmented exactly in proportion to the number 
of lives produced, however rapidly these lives be cut off. 
But the truth is, that the sum of happiness—even in the low- 
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est point of view, which is the quantity of existence—depends 
upon the probability of life’s duration : which probability has 
been irrefragably proved to be always greatest where the pre- 
ventive check operates the most extensively. ‘Thus, in Nor- 
way, even according to the statement of Dr. Jarrold, a man’s 
life is worth forty-eight years, but in Holland, only twenty- 
thre : and surely, even estimating the sum of happiness 
merely by the sum of existence, we want but little arithmetic 
to find out, that two lives in Norway, which on an average 
¢omprehend ninety-six years, produce a greater general sum 
of happiness than four lives in Holland, which comprehend 
but ninety-two years. Now, even if a dozen Hollanders could 
be produced instead of the four, nothing would be gained : 
for, since the country already supports as much existence as it 
can maintain in its present condition, the probability of life’s 
duration must be diminished by such an increase, and become 
seven years and two-thirds, instead of twenty-three. So that 
we should want the ages of all our twelve Hollanders to make 
up the ninety-two years which before were made up by the 
four persons : and still we should be as much below the Nor- 
wegians as ever in the quantity of human existence, to say no- 
thing about the probable enjoyment of that existence. The 
principle will be equally applicable to every nation: though 
the differences between the respective probabilities of life’s 
duration are not so striking, in some of the countries that 
might be instanced. 

We may even go a little further, and assure ourselves that 
Great Britain should not desire to possess the greatest quantity, 
even of human existence, that her resources can be made 
to sustain. Where all are living at the lowest possible rate, 
none can live in comfort : nay, where the majority live on the 
lowest possible means, the country, whatever be the condition 
of the great, must be actually miserable: of which we have, 
at this day, an instance in the wretchedness of China. ‘The 
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mischiefs of a scarcity in such nations must be, and are, active 
and rapid beyond description: and not only active and rapid, 
but absolutely incapable of alleviation, even by substitutions, 
or by the most painful frugality. 

While the interesting subject of our own country’s welfare 
is in discussion, there will be nothing improper in urging some 
further considerations, essential in the important work of aug- 
menting the population to the greatest extent that can be 
made consistent with the common comforts of the lower classes : 
considerations which do not, indeed, embrace every detail of 
the topic, but which bear so materially wpon the general ques- 
tion, that every man, who may be convinced of their fitness, 
must feel himself bound? in duty to press them upon the pub- 
lic attention, as often as any opportunity can be found, or 
created. 

It is necessary here to premise and enforce what has been 
frequently implied in foregoing passages of this article, that, 
whatever be the apparent contradiction, there is nothing really 
inconsistent in endeavouring, at the same time, to promote the 
preventive check, and to increase the population by an en- 
largement of resources for its subsistence. For the uses and 
properties of the preventive check are greatly misconceived, 
when any fears arise lest it should diminish the numbers which 
can be comfortably supported: it operates only to hinder the 
production of beings who cannot be maintained by just means, 
We have never found that population, even under the great- 
est influence of the preventive check, as at Leyzin and in 
Norway, has had the slightest tendency to decrease. ‘To en- 
large, therefore, the actually-attainable subsistence, even tll 
we have reached the limits of the possible subsistence, ought 
to be our constant and our earnest care: and, in the mean 
time, we should encourage the preventive check. For as it 
discountenances marriage only among people who have no 
prospect of supporting matrimonial expences, and does not 
oppose one additional obstacle to the marriage of persons 
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who have made due preparation—our chief business is, te 
guard the slowly-increasing provisions from being exceeded 
by that influx of population which, at any rate, is always 
sure to equa/ them. 

Let us first dispose of two or three incidental co nsiderations, 
and then discuss the direct means of increasing the subsistence, 
and consequently the population of our country. 

migration cannot be regarded as an increase of our own 
subsistence nor of our own population, and therefore strictly 
does not enter into the present view of the question. Some per- 
sons indeed recommend that when emigration is possible, go- 
vernments shall prescribe it, in all diseases arising from super- 
fluous numbers, and, if that specific be refused, shall shut their 
ears against every complaint of consequent distress. Certain- 
ty, when emigration can be fairly promoted, it is a resource not 
only unobjectionable, but in every point of view, whether mo- 
ral or political, most devoutly tobe wished. But to drive men 
from their country by force, as these reasoners desire, is the ves 
ry consummation of injustice. It is said, that the people them- 
selyes are in fault, when they reject an advantageous opportu- 
nity of colonization for a lite of celibacy, or extreme poverty 
at home— 


¢¢ Fs ita fault then,” exclaims Mr. Malthus, ‘* for a man to feel 
¢ an attachment to his native soil, to love the parents that nurtured 
‘¢ him, his kindred, his friends, and the companions of his early 
“ years? or is it no evil that he suflers, because he consents to bear 
“ it, rather than snap these cords which nature has wound in close and 
-¢ intricate folds round the human heart 7°? Essay, Vol. IL. p, 144. 


Besides, people must naturally doubt the reality of the ad- 
vantages described to them, and consider, that if misrepresen- 
tation has been practised, no opportunity will probably be gi- 
ven them of returning to their former condition. 

As to any restraints upon employing human food for other 
purposes than the sustenance of man, these cannot be so pro- 
perly called the increase of our supplies, as the improved appli- 
cation of the supplies already existing. ‘The yast consumption 
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ef corn, by horses kept for pleasure, by the distilleries, and by 
the manufactories of hair-powder and starch, gives just occa- 
sion of regret, in spite of the advantages which the country de- 
rives from stopping a part of such consumption in years of 
scarcity. Besides, there seem to be better modes of providing 
against such emergences. Butas leng as there shall be an open 
market, which there probably must always be in every well- 
economized country, we shall have some difliculty in doing ex- 
actly what we wish: we may prevent distillations and other 
disadvantageous preparations of corn for sale; but we car 
hardly hinder private individuals from bestowing the grain 
they have fairly bought, either upon their horses, or in any 
other way most satisfactory to themselves. However, as much 
as can fairly be done, certainly ought to be done, in order to 
prevent the diversion of human food from the purposes of 
human nourishment, in any way, public or private. 

The importation of food is a very precarious resource. Per- 
haps the immediate advantages of such a system will appear 
at the present crisis many and important: and the danger of ex- 
cluding ourselyes trom a source of supply may be urged as an 
argument for American conciliation. Great Britain at this mo- 
ment is struggling against the might of numbers infinitely 
greater than her own: and as the struggle seems likely to en- 
aiure but too long, an accession of numerical strength must be 
greatly desirable to her. But the very circumstances which 
should render her unusually eager to increase her nuinbers by the 
importation of provisions, must also render that resource un- 
usually doubtful. War, which drains her of lives, impedes her 
in procuring support fora fresh supply of lite. And there is 
yet a further and most momentous disadvantage attached to the 
reliance on importation : for after a state shall, by this assistance, 
have augmented its numbers greatly beyond the resources of its 


own lands, what will be its condition at the arrival of that period 


when such assistance shall be withdrawn, by the gradual in- 
crease of population and consequently of consumption in the 
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countries whence the importation is derived ?—even on the sup- 
position, that no war, or other untoward accident, may occur so 
suddenly as to cut off the supply at an earlier period. —The 
condition of such a country will be a condition of heavy suffer- 
ing and sorrow! ‘To thelevel, at all events, of her own re- 
sources, must her numbers be reduced, if even there the de- 
crease can be checked after it has once been begun: and what 
miseries a nation suffers during a gradual decline in her popu- 
Jation, every man is well aware, who has the slightest acquain- 
tance with political economy, or even history. —lIt must there- 
fore become a question, whether the particular circumstances 
of any country can ever make it desirable for her to gain, by an 
artificial increase of inhabitants, a present advantage over neigh- 
bouring communities, at the risk of losing, in the end, even the 
rank to which her situation may have naturally entitled her. 

‘The great, safe, and permanent methods of increasing sub- 
sistence and consequently population, appear to be two: 
Those improvements in agriculture, which augment the fertility 
of the ground already cultivated: and, ‘Those encouragements 
which cause fresh lands to be brought into cultivation. 

The former of these benefits is making rapid advances in our 
time, and appears to be promoted by the most liberal patro- 
nage., 

The latter is an affair of much greater anxiety. In- 
closures, in a country like this, are not so practicable as many 
imagine. For as most of the best lands have been already 
brought into cultivation, the ground that can be hereafter in- 
closed, will generally require an unusual quantity of dressing 
and of toil, and consequently produce little immediate be- 
nefit to the incloser. 


Yet perhaps a great deal of waste land might be very ad- 


vantageously allotted to poor cottagers. What would not be - 


worth cultivation to a farmer, who ought to replace his stock 
and gain a profit beside, might be very well worth cultivation 
to a peasant, who expends only the work that he himself can 
perform at leisure times. Such allotments should not be indis- 
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criminately distributed as long as they last, to all who can urge 
the plea of want: this would be to encourage poverty, or, in 
other terms, to give a premium upon idleness. Perhaps there 
would be more propriety in granting the allotments to those 
among the poor, who, by their own industry and respectable 
conduct, had already acquired some little property. For thus, 
on the other hand we should be co-operating with industry: and 
since industry is attended with so many solid blessings as usually 
to be retained where she has once become an inmate, there seems 
every probability that this aid would be given, in general, to the 
persons for whom it would be not only a reward of past dili- 
gence, but an incitement to future efforts. It might not be ex- 
pedient to bestow the lands solely on married people: per- 
sons in a single state, where they had equal merit, ought to be 
encouraged, and perhaps, equally, in order that they might 
have an opportunity of bettering their condition, and saving a 
competence for the support of future children. Nor, probably, 
should the allotments be in all cases hereditary. 

By this system, many of the poor might be enabled to keep 
cows, to grow vegetables, and to furnish themselves with 
other comforts. which at present are but too much beyond their 
reach. The intention of the plan is not to raise them into far- 
mers, but to place them ina decent situation as labourers. ‘There 
would be an important advantage too, in the mode of sub- 
sistence to which such a ‘scheme must lead. ‘The demand for 
wheat among the poor would no longer be exclusive, and 
potatoes, greens, and the coarser kinds of grain would 
probably be all of them introduced, according to the qualities of 
the lands allotted—and thouch there seems little reason to wish 
that the mass of the poor may ever live on the cheapest and 
worst food thet will support their existence, yet as hard seasons 
seldom affect many different kinds of growth at once, that 
country will always be the most secure from scarcities, which 
raises the createst variety of common nutriments. 

In making efforts to encourage population, it is scarcely more 
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necessary to calculate the quantity and kind of food that we 
can raise, than to consider the description of consumers whom 
we shall produce for that food. There could be no state more 
advantageously economised than one where, permanently, all 
persons able to work should support by their own earnings the 
families dependent upon them: for so the habits of industry 
must be extensively prevalent,.and the population would 
irrefragably prove itself not to exceed the actual means of sub- 
sistence. ‘The people of such a country would necessarily be 
influenced in almost every thing by rational motives and views : 
they would be generally persons possessing self-denial enough 
to wait for the due season of gratifying their.natural desires, 
and industry enough to receive the advantage of that season 
when it arrived. Every thing is ikely to be beneficial, which 
ean advance us toward sucha condition. Now, among all 
the methods of promoting these objects, none seems more 
eligible than the encouragement of benefit-societies, which 
beget and strengthen habits of industry during youth, and 
health, and strength, and provide a fund to relieve the dis- 
tresses consequent on age, on idleness, and on the death of 
those whose labour supported their connections. Associations, 
on this principle, might be formed, which after a certain period 
of contribution should provide an aid to single men desirous of 
marrying: the aid might increase with the period of contribu- 
tion, and the quota of those who should be withheld by death, 
by discontinuance of subscription, or by any other cause, from 
calling on the fund atall, would make the system peculiarly ad- 
vantageous for those who should enter into wedlock. However 
such societies ought not to be compulsorily promoted : -for 
so, in a country regulated like Great-Britain, their princi- 
pal effect would be to raise the nominal price of labour—the 
contributions should be voluntary, as at present: and lest they 


might become a pretext of seditious assemblies, or an accome 

modation for. illegal combinations, it would be very desirable 

that, in each district, the higher classes of the community, to 
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whom the small sum contributed in these cases is matter of 
little importance, should enrol themselves as members, and 
attend at the yearly or half-yearly meetings which might 
be necessary for the management. ‘Thus, population might 
be encouraged by a fund, in every particular pure and 
unobjectionable: which, unlike the assistance afforded un- 
der the poor-laws, would operate only to the limited ex- 
tent of the.contributions actually furnished by the body of the 
claimants. Every one of the claimants and of the contributors 
would perceive such a fund to be easy of exhaustion, and diffi< 
cult of renewal. Every person’s relief would arise, chiefly, 
though not directly, from his own industry,—and no man 
would be deceived into the now prevalent idea, that by beget- 
ting children he was making the country a valuable present, 
which the country was bound to receive and maintain. 

In order to produce economical and ‘provident propensities 
in the poor, the abolition of some predominant mischiefs would 
be a most important and not difficult step. ‘The principal of 
these mischiefs is the abundance of alehouses and gin-shops, 
which now infest not only every great city, but even every 
petty village. Dr. Adam Smith is of opinion, that they are 
rather the effects than the causes of a general debauchery. But, 
it is. too glaringly obvious that, at any rate, they reproduce 
the debauchery which begot them. ‘The young are tempted 
to dissipate the earnings which, properly managed, might en- 
able them to marry’ with comfort,—and famine and desolation 
are scattered through the cottages of the married. It is hardly 
possible to reflect without shuddering, that-near us, nay, even 
in the midst of us, there rises so vast a dispensary of mis- 
chiefs, so “potent an obstacle to all our public happiness 
and hopes—It is our licensed curse—it is annihilating eco- 
nomy, and industry, and all-the social and political virtues, 
but it is assisting ignorance, and vice, and wretchedness of every 
description, to lift their crests, to increase their vassals, to ex- 
tend their conquests, to strengthen their- holds, and te wave 
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their standard with insolent impunity in the centre of civiliza- 
tion. itself! Shail the revenue, which the government derives 
from these nests of evil, be urged as a reason for their continu- 
ance ?—Truly a noble plea! ©The state is to thrive by de- 
stroying the gains, the industry, the health, and the morals of 
its subjects: :the stores of the Exchequer must be distilled 
from the vitals of the poor: and gold, and silver, must be 
bought, though their price be the souls of mankind ! 

While we are exerting ourselves to increase the means of 
subsistence, and to establish: those beneficial institutions and 
restraints which can be effected by the influence of the rich, or 
the power. of the legislature, .we must recollect, that all we can 
hope to do by any direct steps of ours, will be little in compa- 
rison of what may be performed by the people themselves. 
We may regulate population in a certain degree, by dis- 
couraging their vices, and offering bounties upon their virtues : 
but the great object should be to establish general habits, with- 
out which, institutions must always operate very. partially. 
This can be done only by diffusing knowledge among the 
poor: by,convihcing their common sense that their. interests and 
duties areconcurrent. Instead of encouraging them.to breed at 
any rate, we must teach them the necessity of curbing their in- 
clinations. Some readers will laugh at the notion of explain- 
ing to ploughmen the abstract principles that support the rea- 
sonings about population: but the difficulty of explanation is 
not in fact what it appears. ‘The poor man needs only'to be 
made acquainted with these two very simple and intelligible 
maxims---that he-must not marry till he can maintain a family, 
and. that he ought to abstain from vicious indulgence in the 
mean time. We are all indeed too apt to fancy that duties 
are above our comprehension, which are only against our in- 
clination: but if injunctions, so simple as these, be beyondithe 
understanding of the commonest labourer, then there is great 
reason to fear thatno duty can ever be understood by the mass of 


the people, and the boasted civilization of modern days, is no 
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more than an ingenious contrivance for keeping savages in 
order. 

All knowledge that can be diffused among the lower orders, 
would assist in producing the good effects that we desire ; 
would tend to check undue increase, and to promote the only 
increase that can be beneficial to the poor, or to the state. 
But since, even after all should have been done, we could 
hardly expect that there would be no pitiable exceptions to 
the general knowledge of virtue; we must consider in what 
way it would be best to dispose of such part of the population 
as might still be born unprovided with the means of subsist- 
ence. Some persons flatter themselves, that our present poor- 
laws answer all such purposes well enough: and conceive, 
that as long as the English peasantry continue to scorn paro- 
chial relief, there is no reason to apprehend that too many pee- 
ple will marry on the prospect of such assistance. But these 
disputants confound two very different things: they fancy that 
relief means the refuge of a workhouse: whereas, in fact, the 
far greater part of parochial bounty is distributed to persons 
who never inhabited a workhouse in their lives. Now, it is 
true, that the English peasantry disdain the resource of a 
workhouse ; but, it is no less true, that they gladly accept 
almost every other kind of aid. Mr. Malthus tells us, that he 
has heard a good sort of working-man propose, by way of pro- 
viding for a wife and children in the best manner, to withdraw 
into a distant county, and leave them on the parish : 


*¢ If (adds that intelligent writer) the simple fact of these fre. 
** quent desertions were related in some countries, a strange infer- 
** ence would be drawn against the English character, but the won. 
*¢ der would cease when our public institutions were explained.’’--- 
Essay, Vol. II. p. 401, 

But when Mr. Malthus advises that every assistance, except 
thatof private arid parsimonious charity, be absolutely refused 
io all‘persons who, after a certain period and fair notice, shall 
reduce theméelves to an unjustifiable indigehce, whether that 
indigence be or be not attended with the’ political trespass of 
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producing unportioned offspring : and when he further pro- 
poses to extend this refusal to those who shall, even innoceatly,, 
invade the pablic stock, by entering a world where no support 
kas been provided for them,—then, though the justice of his 
plan is not to.be denied, one may wish that, if possible, this jus- 
tice may be a littlesoftened. There ought not to be a moment’s 
hesitation in adopting his suggestions, if between them and the 
raiseries of excessive population there was not an alternative 
remaining; but, if a measure can be devised, which will tem- 
per the hardships of his plan without destroying its advantages, 
surely Mr. Malthus, whose great object seems to be the bene- 
volent one of diminishing human suffering, will be among the 
last from whom opposition is to be apprehended. 

The “absurd and impracticable scheme of the 43d Eliz. 
for supporting the poor, in their unlimited increase, by a con- 
stant supply of work, has been already exposed in a foregoing 
part of this article, and needs no further notice. Though the 
reader may be led to fancy, ona partial glance, that certain 
suggestions, in the following plan, are inconsistent with some of 
the great/principles in the Essay ; yet, if he will take the trouble 
of entirely perusing these proposals, he will probably perceive 
that there is no stich contradiction as from individual passages 
he might be led to suspect. 

Inthe outset, itshould be remarked, that the maintenance of 
the ‘poor, af it were merely a matter whieh should take a fixed 
quantity of property, and no more, in every twelvemonth, 
from the stores’ ef the rich, would:be no cause of uneasiness 
to the country ; and any statesman, ‘however little could be 
demanded on the score of right, would be ashamed to propose 
that a mite should be withdrawn from: the. contributions of 
charity... The imperious. necessity for repealing our poor-laws 
is, that. they-tend. to enlarge the drafts on-our bounty in each 
succeeding yearj, ‘Though we might agree to support a defi- 
nite number of. poor, even. if it amounted to a.tenth part of our 
population, we cannot justifiably ‘encourage that tenth part, by 
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our premiums, to become in course of time a half, and gradc- 
ally tospread upward, till it devours the whole of the middling 
ranks. Yet this is the process of our poor-laws. ‘They pro- 
mote the increase of the lower classes at the expence of all the 
other orders: they establish charity as a matter of right: and, 
under such circumstances, the indigent, who have already 
multiplied to an immense disproportion, will naturally, as long 
as the procreative principle possesses its present energetic pro- 
perties, continue to increase with more and more rapidity. 
But as no corresponding supply of subsistence is provided, the 
increase of the lower ranks must be the diminution of the 
higher ; the multiplication of people living upon charity must 
actually elbow out the persons who have no dependence but 
upon their own diligence. The evil, however unobserved its 
advance may hitherto be, must, ifallowed to continue, become 
every year more and more enormous, till all the funds of re- 
spectable industry shall be eaten up by idleness and inconti- 
nence. Thus it is, that the one extremity of the state, as it 
enlarges its vicious growth, must destroy the other,—we be- 
hold a political paradox : the community, like the circular 
snake of the heathen mysteries, is forcing its body into its jaws, 
and unnaturally hastening to swallow itself. 

The great point then, is to prevent our evils from progres- 
sion ; it is only by their indefinite increase that they can drive 
us to despair. So that, perhaps, all essential objects might be 
gained by something like the following system,—which, while 
it does not abandon to probable death the infortunate persons, 
who have no means of their own for supporting life, does never- 
theless hold out such discouragements to idieness and unrestrain- 
ed passion, as, in every likelihood, will permanently deter all 
but a very small number of the thoughtless and profligate, from 
incumbering more moderate and careful persons. A few weeds, 
though they may not spread, yet, must needs spring up in 
spite of every care: but the English code takes the trouble of 
actually sowing them! 
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Perhaps then, considerable advantage might accrue to the 
country, if all paupers, whether parents or other adults, whether 
legitimate or illegitimate children, instead of being left to shift 
for themselves by accidental charity, or die of hunger, should 
be received by the parishes, and placed in work-houses. The 
scheme for supporting the expences of maintenance shall be 
presently stated; but as the provision for the actual expences 
is an object of far less importance than the prevention of in- 
crease in the public mischiefs, let us pause, and reflect for a 
moment, on the principle of such an establishment. ‘The system 
seems harsh, but it is not unjust. We must consider, that 
pauper parents have committed an offence against society, for 
which they deserve to be punished. By producing an unpro- 
vided offspring, they have made an unwarranted draft on the 
funds of their country,—they have gratified themselves, with- 
out the smallest title, at the expence of their neighbours, and 
run in debt to society, without obtaining society’s permission. 
For this trespass, more reasonably than for a debt contracted 
with the lender’s leave, the penalty might be a deprivation of 
that liberty which has heen enjoyed but to be abused. We 
need not force the culprits into a gaol, but even though they 
should be capable of maintaining themselves, we might pro- 
perly place them in a workhouse. A workhouse is an object 
of great horror to the English peasantry, and they have always 
been found willing to forego almost any gratifications, rather 
than become its inmates,—the object is to deter the poor from 
undue increase : and it seems in every way desirable to take 
advantage of this prevalent aversion. 

During the residence of these trespassers, they should be 
compelled to labour sedulously ; and in order to prevent parents 
from leaving their children and running away, all persons 
should be prohibited from changing the district of their abode, 
without producing a certificate from their last parish. And 
as a parish, if it be liable to maintain its poor at its own 
charges, may often be glad to get rid of them, and therefore 
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would grant certificates and other releases, under any circum- 
stances; surely for this reason, alone, if no other arguments 
existed, there would be the greatest advantage in equalizing 
the poor’s-rates throughout the kingdom, and keeping up the 
workhouses rather at the general expence, than at that of the 
respective parishes. 

The arguments which prove that the production of unpro- 
vided existence is a heinous offence, will also establish the 
delinquency of those who, when unincumbered with offspring, 
apply for parochial support. ‘These persons too are unlicensed 
borrowers from the property of their neighbours, and such 
loans should be strenuously discouraged. Except in the above- 
mentioned cases of fauliless misfortune, no parochial relief 
should be given to any of the poor at their home, whether they 
had families or not. ‘The workhouses should be the only 
refuge. Those who should not have been proud enough to 
hold themselves above the necessity of alms, could have little 
title to be too proud for a work-house. All the residentsshould 
be closely watched: strict regulations should be observed as 
to labour, relaxation, sleep, meals, and religious exercises : 
and the greatest possible care should be taken to prevent im- 
proper intercourse of every kind. And in order that these 
abodes might never be considered. as tempting asylums, they 
ought to be conducted, in regard to the. children, with very 
ercat frugality : and, as to the other inmates, with the closest 
parsimony that could be made suflicient for providing the 
common necessaries of the humblest life. 

There seems.good ground to hope, from the general dislike 
of workhouses and of forced labour, that most persons, unin- 
cumbered with children, would be deterred from falling upon 
the parishes, and that the mischiefs of undue procreation would 
be restrained, not only from any thing like an enlargement, 
but, except in a few unruly instances, from any serious op- 
pressive operation upon the state ; more particularly as much 
might be expected, from that general education and that diffu. 
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sion of knowledge, which necessarily enter into every rational 
system for improving the poor. The marriage of persons who 
may throw illegitimate offspring upon the parish, ought not to 
be promoted by the terrors of gaols, and by the rest of those 
influences which parish-officers have the power of employing. 
Such marriages, as Mr. Malthus very justly observes, are not 
only impolitic, inasmuch as they tend to produce further off- 
spring for the incumbrance of the public, but indecent, as they 
are a mockery on the institutions which the church has conse- 
crated. The cohabitation of already-married people in the 
workhouses may also appear objectionable, as equally tending 
to increase existence: and this consequence would obviously 
happen to a certain point. However there is not the same 
indecency as in the case of a marriage forced by the parish : 
and if the poor who should bring themselves to a workhouse 
were as few as there seems reason to think they would be, the 
procreation can hardly extend itself so as to become dan- 
gerous. 

However heavy be the offence of forcing unprovided beings 
upon the public, and however necessary be such punishments 
as should prevent that offence from increasing, yet probably 
we ought not to put it beyond the reach of all redemption. 

The unincumbered paupers are indeed guilty, and so are the. 
| parents, but neither class is for ever inexcusable—and as to the 
children, they are entirely innocent. Each person, therefore, 
whether unincumbered pauper, or parent, or child, might, 
after having resided . for a certain period, proportioned as 
neatly as possible to the merits of the case, and upon 
shewing that he or she had fair prospect of a decent live- 
lihood elsewhere, be permitted to quit the workhouse. And 
parents, having thus redeemed themselves, might be allowed, 
on proving sufficient means of maintenance, to redeem their 
children also. 

Among the arguments employed by the enemies to the pre-e 
ventiye check, is the danger of causing such a scarcity of very 
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poor people, as will raise the real price of labour, and 
thereby not only increase our difficulties in recruiting our 
‘armies and navics, but probably enable foreign nations to under- 
sell us in manufactures. By the system now proposed, these 
dangers, if indeed they be important enough to be placed for - 
2 moment in competition with any scheme for the happiness 
of the people at large, might be in some degree obviated, though 
stich an obviation is by‘no means necessary to the existence of 
the system itself. 

The inhabitants of the workhouses then, in order to the re- 
payment of the expences incurred by their country, in their 
subsistence, might be either employed in manufactures for 
foreign sale, or sometimes, if males, sent, without the charge of 
bounty-money, into the army and navy. Labourers main- 
tained upon the regimen just stated, would have lived at very 
small cost: and the product of their labour might therefore be 
afforded at so much lower a rate than the product of ordinary 
toil, as in some degree to counteract the advantages which the 
cheapness of labour abroad affords to our foreign competitors. 
The profit, that is to say the whole sum gained beyond the exe 
penccs of the labourer’s maintenance, would be retained by the 
parish for public purposes, 

But some persons will exclaim: ** What are you doing 
now? You propose to employ your paupers upon manufac- 
tures for foreign sale, while you know that by your selling at 
inferior prices you will diminish the profit arising to the ree 
gular traders, who will consequently be obliged to lower the 
wages of their workmen—and yet, just now, in impeaching the 
statute 43d Eliz, you objected to drawing labour from the open 
channel to a parochial conduit, because you foresaw, that by 
such a course the value of ordinary workmen’s labour must be 
sunk, and the resources of the careful and meritorious must be 
every day further and further invaded by less deserving pere 
sons.” But this further and further invasion is not to be dreaded 
ynder the system now proposed; for though the promise of 
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parochial employment might tempt improvident people to mul- 
tiply more and more as long as they could be furnished with this 
employment at their own houses, or in any other agreeable 
way, there is little likelihood that they would be seduced to 
undue increase by the prospect of hard labour in a workhouse. 
We must certainly regret that there should be any undue po- 
pulation at all: but some there probably must always be, and 
we cannot too often be reminded that to maintain the existing 
numbers will be by. no means a difficult task, if we can but 
prevent their augmentation. The employment of these pau- 
pers might certainly tend to diminish the resources of more 
provident labourers ; but let these respectable persons consider, 
that the whole of society must contribute something toward the 
support of the disadvantageous appendage, and that they may 
justifiably allow a slight reduction in the real value of labour, 
when all the voluntary charities, and the whole of the original 
contribution for the establishment of the workhouses, and any 
deficiencies that may happen in the funds of those workhouses, 
are advanced entirely by the higher classes. Such a reduction 
will be a very slight inconvenience in comparison with those 
depressions in the real, though not perhaps always in the 
nominal price of labour, which must happen during the oscil- 
lations of a state where an undue population is grinding itself 


against the boundaries of subsistence, And small as is the evil 


of the reduction that might be caused by the proposed compe- 
tition from the parish, even that evil would be lightened if not 
counterbalanced, by the advantage that the country would re- 
ceive in continuing to possess that foreign vent for her manufac- 
tures, which was otherwise in danger of being totally closed by 
the high price of domestic labour. ‘The principle of the fore- 
going observations will be equally applicable to the danger of 
diminishing the bounty or pay of the forces at large, by the 


cheap enrollment of parochial recruits. 
However, let it be repeated, that these modifications of the 
system are suggested merely as a lenitiye for the alarms of 
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those people who above every thing dread such an increase in 
the value of labour as would thin our armies and navies, and 
impair our sales in foreign ports: for the principle of this 
system would not be at all deteriorated, if the parish, instead 
of lowering in price the commodities produced by its depen- 
dents, which, to be sure, it could easily afford to do, and, with- 
holding the bounties from parochial recruits, should sell the 
commodities at the usual market-prices, and grant the bounties 
as upon voluntary enrollment. But, for reasons too long to be 
stated at present, the price of labour does not seem likely to be 
higher in the one mode than in the other. 

Perhaps it will be said, that these proposals are inconsistent 
with the spirit of English liberty. But the liberty of England, 
as well as of any other duly-regulated state, is forieited by 
every act which makes that liberty dangerous to the commu- 
nity. Confinement is not a new punishment among us: it is 
inflicted by our laws, and in much more irksome modes too, 
for offences far less heinous than those here pointed out. Cer- 
tainly, however, the present suggestions were never designed to 
place the intruding or even the obtruded poor, upon a level 
with persons who shall have established a right to their situa- 
tion in the world. Shall those exclaim against the system, 
who, after having been brought up to live upon the pro- 
duce of their own or their progenitors’ industry, or after 
having been dismissed from the care of the parish, think fit, 
while yet unincumbered with children, to solicit alms? Shall 
the parents think themselves aggrieved? Surely not. They 
have run in debt to society by encroaching on its funds, and 
they must try to work out the payment of that debt. Till they 
have worked it out, their children are retained in pledge ; 
when the arrear is liquidated, the pledge is restored. But if 
the arrear is never liquidated by a parent, whose complaint is 
thus of course put aside, then have the children a right to com- 
plain, and caif' themselves slaves, and impeach their country? 
No: the mode of their introduction into society may bave been 
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their own misfortune but it was not theit country’s fault: and 
if their country alleviates that misfortune, tlie benefaction must 
be made upon the benefactor’s terms. These people, at worst, 
are in no harder situation than the emigrants to America, who 
are obliged to sell their labour for a éertain number of years, 
in order to pay the expences of the passage and of the settle- 
ment in the new abode. And of course there is no wish of 
practically enforcing any article of this plan without ample 
and intelligible notice to the poor. 

Yet perhaps there are two cases in which a murmur might 
not seem altogether unjust. 

' "The first is the case of the persons who caw earn a part of 
their maintenance, but not the whole, and therefore wish for 
Sone assistance from the public, but do not like to incur the 
xbsolute and complete dependence of the workhouse. Yet if 
we are ever to afford any relief, except in the workhouse, 
where can we draw theline? Must we-not thus give assistance 
to every. claimant, as we do now, and let in all the mishiefs of 
the present laws? 

The second case is that of the persons who have fallen into 
decay by blameless distress: and here the remed_ of the work- 
house undoubtedly seems harsh. But we cannot entrust to 
the officers of the poor a discretionary power of relieving those 
with especial liberality whose distress has been independent 
of their own fault: for thus we should be opening a door to 
every kind of partiality and oppression, and the proper objects 
of relief would hardly ever be the objects relieved. | 

‘The cases are certainly unfortunate: butit is necessary ever 
to bear in mind that irrefragable axiom above quoted from 
Mr. Malthus. ‘ Hard as it may appear in individual in- 
stances, dependent poverty ought to be held disgraceful,” &c. 
Yet private charity may advantageously operate where public 
dispensations are not to be trusted: for though to confide the 
funds of relief to the discretion of public officers may be 
only to encourage injustice ; yet private charity is an appellae 
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tive and equitable jurisdiction, with powers that are in their very 
essence absolutely discretionary. Here the same abuses will 
not exist ; for the cliaritable individual bestows his own money, 
and of course bestows it only where he thinks it will do good : 
but the officer of the poor bestows the money of the public. 
Private benefactions are always uncertain: and as no one can 
calculate on their arrival, few will become imprudent in the 
expectation of them. They are seldom ill-bestowed. They 
might be afforded in the above-mentioned case of partial 
ability to work: or, if this case be thought objectionable, at 
any rate in all cases of blameless distress. All kinds of charity 
that do not tend to create abuses by reproducing a demand for 
charity, are necessarily advantageous. Foundling-hospitals, 
if they should become general, would be an evil almost beyond 
endurance, because the relief tends to reproduce the occasions 
for relief; but hospitals for the cure of fractured limbs are de- 
sirable institutions, because, as Mr. Malthus observes, they will 
never induce any body to break his bones, This principle is 
applicable to the relief of unforeseen distress, of old age, of 
sickness, and of some other ills. 

{fthe plans here proposed tend rather to reduce the existing 
quantity of dependent poverty than to favour a further increase 
if they provide support for a moderate number of blameable 
but unhappy people, without materially depressing the condi- 
tion of more worthy persons: then nothing here is inconsistent 
with the principles.of Mr. Malthus. It would be madness to 
expect that a system proposed by so obscure an individual as 
the author of these pages, should be readily aglopted and car- 
ried into execution ; particularly, as the abolition of the exist- 
ing poor-laws would necessarily be a measure so obnoxious 
to the mass of the people, that a government must have more 
than ordinary firmness to hazard the repeal of them. Yet that 
this’ repeal is vitally important, has been irrefragably proved 
by the Essay on the Principle of Population: and the treat- 
ment suggested by that work, to be proper for the poor in 
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case of a repeal, will doubtless, though some objections may 
fairly arise, be acknowledged, on almost every hand, as infi- 
nitely more gentle and more conducive to the genuine interests 
of humanity, than the existing system with all its specious 
charities. The efforts hazarded in the present article would 
be most highly recompensed, if, at any remote time, and under 
any modification, they should be applied to soften the tone of 
certain proposals, which, as they vibrate through the Essay, 
cast some slight but perceptible discords across the harmony of 
its general tenderness. 

That excellent work cannot be too frequently in the hands 
of the good and of the wise. It expands our views, and it im- 
proves our feelings. We learn, indeed, that much is to be 
done—that much is to be endured, for we were sent into this 
world of trial for the very purposes of action and of suffering : 
but we are reminded, that vice and misery, even if they be 
necessary evils in our present condition, may cease to be neces- 
sary evils, when our own self-denial, perseverance, industry, 
and knowledge, shall have intrenched us in greater security. 
We are encouraged to entertain a confident, though calm and 
gradual, expectation, that piety and instruction, with every 
‘blessing that they produce, may. be gradually extended over 
the whole human race: the great office of informing and im- 
proving our fellow-creatures is recommended to us both from 
the commands of religion and from the persuasions of charity : 
our feelings are enlisted in alliance with our reason, and duty 
is held before our eyes, united with comfort and with joy. 

Let us then hail our delightful hopes, and gaze upon the 
prospects before us. Mists may veil theirdistant scenery, but 
whatever we behold is beautiful and fair. The days, even 
though remote, may still arrive, when all our plans of benevo- 
lence, all the lovely visions of our fancy, shall be embodied 
and established. Civilization shall lift up her light amid the 
darkness of the ‘uttermost 'realms—plenty will go abroad in her 
train, and peace be upon the wandering tribes. Then, all the 
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sciences that befriend human nature, and the arts that adorn it, 
and the virtues by which it is exalted, shall extend their 
orbit, and travel to-cheer the regions of solitude and silence : 
the paths of the forest shall become the dwellings of men: the 
axe shall echo in the lion’s lurking-place, and harvests wave 
upon the marshes of the water-snake. 





THE BRITISH THEATRE,OR A COLLECTION OF PLAYS, WHICH 
ARE ACTED AT THE THEATRES ROYAL, FROM THE PROMPT 
BOOKS, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL REMARKS BY 


MRS. INCHBALD.—20 vols. 12mo. Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
and Orme. 1808. 


THE plays themselves having Jong since past the fiery or- 
deal of dramatic criticism, which is always delivered in a 
more speedy and decisive tone than any other, cannot pos- 
sibly be noticed in this review otherwise than as they are 
connected with the remarks, which will be examined with all 
the candor due to the sex and abilities of the fair authoress, 
yet pointing out such defects as appear the just objects of im- 
partial criticism: the errors of folly and ignorance may be safe- 
ly left unnoticed by the critics, as no one can ever consider 
them as examples to be followed, but those of genius and taste, 
may perhaps be esteemed as authorities by succeeding writers. 

The remarks on each play will be considered separately in 
the order in which they are printed, and the general character 
of the whole will be given atthe end. The pleader makes out 
his case first, and then brings evidence to establish it ; but iti 
the duty of an impartial judge, to examine all the ovat be: 
fore he presumes to decide. thes 


Mrs. Inchbald’s remarks on the Comedy of — Which is 
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the first in this collection, are in generat just. But she would 
have done better, rather to have trusted to her own powers than 
to have followed the suggestions of others. She tells us that 
it is suggested by a critic, that the following lines (viz. the pros 
logue to the Menechmus of Plautus, which it would be superflus 
ous to insert here) being a translation from Plautus in 1595, 
might have given to Shakspeare the general plan upon which 
he founded this drama. Now this critical friend should have 
told Mrs. Inchbald, that the plan of the drama was not founded 
on the prologue only, but is as much an imitation of the whole 
play of Plautus, as Dryden’s comedy of the Two Socias is of 
the Amphitryon of the same poet; therefore, the sentence of 
improbability pronounced on this piece, will fall on the Roman 
and not on the English poet. ‘The remark of Mrs. Inchbald, 
on the defect in the representation, and which falls equally on 
the resemblance of Viola to her brother in Twelfth Night, is 
proper. She says, 


“ Tn representing the pair of twin brothers on the stage, their 
‘¢ dress is the chief part of their likeness one to the other. ‘Thus; 
<¢ representation gives an additional improbability ; yet jt is neces. 
*¢ sary that the audience shonld not see with the supposed eyes ‘of 
‘¢ the persons of the drama, for unless the audience could distin. 
*¢ cnish one brother from another, which their companions on 

“* stage pretend not to do, the audience themselves would be dupe 
« to the similarity of the appearance, instead of laughing at t the 
** dupes engaged in the scene.”? 


This remark could only have been made by a judge of stage 
effect. ‘The improbability on the Roman stage was obviated 
by the masks, by which one person: might have been made so 
exactly a fac-simile of another, as not tobe distinguished by the 
spectators, and the ‘means the ancients used to avoid the other 
defect are pointed out. by: Plautus in the. prologue to Amphi- 
tryon, which informs the audience of certain slight differences 
in the dress of the characters by ubich id may be distin- 
guished. 


The next play is Romeo and Juliet. There j is one passage 
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in the remarks which cannot be accounted for. Mrs. Inchbald 
says, 


‘¢ Had the subject fallen to Otway’s pen, though he would have 


“6 treated it less excellently, he would have rendered it more affect. 
ce ing.’ 


It seems hardly possible to conceive, that a person so well 
acquainted with the English drama as Mrs. Inchbald, should 
not know that it actually did fall to the pen of Otway, who 
wrote an imitation, or rather an alteration of it, under the name 
of Caius Marius, and which is not at all superior in pathos to 
its archetype. 

In the remarks on King John, it is justly observed, that Mr. 
C. Kemble’s performance of Falconbridge comes next to that of 
Garrick,—but it must be added, ‘ Longo sed proximus interval- 
lo.” In the sudden transitions from heroism of sentiment to 
extreme playfulness, no person could ever write like Shak- 
speare, or act like Garrick. 


In the preliminary remarks on [tichard I1'. we find this 
anecdote : 


*¢ In the reign of William and Mary, the whole first act of this 
** play was omitted in the representation, by order of the licenser, 
‘¢ who assigned as his reason—that the distresses of Henry V1. who 
‘6 is killed, in the first act, by Richard, would put weak people too 


*¢ much in mind of King James the Second, who was then living in 
*¢ exile in France.” 


The fact is neither more nor less than this, that the altera- 
tion of Richard by Cibber, was not acted before it was written, 
for it was first performed in 1700, long after Queen Mary’s 
death, and only two years before that of King William. It is 
a little singular, that Mrs. Inchbald should not have noticed 
Colley Cibber’s alteration, though she prints the play as so al- 
tered, and so only is it ever acted. 

With every possible reverence for the ladies, if Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s assertion respecting their general opinion of the merits of 
the first part of Henry the 1V. is just, they must be very in- 
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competent judges of Shakspeare’s dramas, and indeed of ca- 
medy in general ; her words are: 


‘¢ This is a play which all men admire, and. which most women dis- 
‘¢ like. Many revolting expressions in the comic scenes, much 
‘¢ boisterous courage in some ,0f the graver scenes, together with 
‘¢ Falstaff’s unwieldy person, offend every female auditor, and while 
“6 a facetious Prince of Wales is employed in taking purses on. the 
high-w ay, a lady would rather see him stealing hearts at a ball, 
@ though the event might produce more fatal consequences.”? 


Why Falstaff cannot be a favourite of the ladies, shall be 
given in the words of the very ingenious critic, who has vindi- 
eated his character from the charge of constitutional cowardice *. 
Speaking of the ladies, he says, * Should we be fortunate 
enough to redeem Falstaff from the imputations of cowardice, 
yet plain courage, | am afraid, will not serve the turn; even 
their heroes [I think must be in the bloom of youth, or just 
where youth ends, in manhood’s freshest prime; but to. be 
‘ Old, cold, and of intolerable entrails, to be fat and greasy, 
‘ as poor as Job and as slanderous as Satan.’ ‘Take him 
away, he merits not a fair trial ; heis'too offensive to be turned, 
too odious to be touched.” 

In the prefatory essay to the Merchant of Venice, there is an 
exccllent observation on the effect of a great name on the real 
feelings of a modern audience, for it must be impossible that 
those who are delighted with the miserable pantomimes, with 
which the modern theatre is disgraced, can derive any real 
pleasure from the plays of Shakspeare, those parts excepted 
which afford an opportunity for the scene-painter and the mu- 
sical composer to display their abilities. 

<< Jt-is worthy.a moment’s time to figure m imagination, how 
a London audience would receive such a scene as the most 
admired one in this comedy, were it now brought on the stage 
for the first time. It is to be feared, that the company in the 
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* Essay on the dramatic character of Sir- John Falstaff, by the 
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side-boxes would faint, or withdraw; the galleries be in a 
tumult of hissing; while the pit would soberly declare, that. 
though there was great merit in the author’s writing, such things 
could not be tolerated in action.” 

The truth of this is illustrated with infinite humour by the 
venerable conductor of this work in a supposed newspaper cri- 
tique on Othello at its first appearance *. 

It is impossible to agree with Mrs. Inchbald ina remark she 
makes on Henry the Fifth. 


‘¢ Shakspeare,”? she says, ‘* was determined in this drama to ex- 
“¢ pose every vanity of the Gallic foe to British ridicu'e, and thus, 
*¢ instantly after the slaughter of their numerons Ifosts, he displays: 


‘“‘the frivolous anxiety of the surviving nobility by the herald, 
** Mountjoy.”’ 


In the time of Henry V. and, what is more to'the purpose, 
in the time of Shakspeare, the respect to rank and family was 
as high in England as in France. ‘The Duke of Exeter seems 
to have expressed the distinction as strongly as the French he- 
rald, when he enumerates those of the English who fell at Agin- 
court, 

Edward, the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam, esquire, 

None else of name, and of all other men 

But five-and-twenty. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s censure of the incident in Much ado about 
Nothing, and the blunders of Dogberry, shew, that she has no 
high opinion of comic effect,—a thing very common with fe- 
male writers, whose merit lies in the opposite extreme, pathetic 
incident and sentimental language. 

It seems really wonderful, how any person of either sex pos- 
sessing that good taste which Mrs. Inchbald is known to pos- 
sess, Could have passed such a decision as this on that exqui- 
site play, As you like it :— 
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‘¢ But with every advantage to As you like it, in the performance 
‘* it is more a pleasing drama, than one that gives delight. The 
** reader will in general be more charmed than the auditor, for he 
‘¢ gains all the Poet, which neither the scene nor action much adorn, 
“* except under particular circumstances.” 

Perhaps the last sentence is applicable to all the characters 
of Shakspeare ; the best acting must fali short of that excellence 
which is painted to the mind by the hand of the poet. 

Mrs. Inchbald gives the old but very improbable account of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, being written by order of 
Queen Elizabeth, who expressed a wish to see Falstaff in love. 
A high compliment is paid to the performance of this part by 
Cooke, but he gives rather too high a tone to it, as if trying to 
exemplify by his acting the hypothesisof Mr. M. baer ir, that 
Falstaff was no coward. 

. The introduction prefixed to Henry VIII. is occupied rather 
by remarks and reflections on the historical events themselves 
than on the merit of the drama. 

On Measure for Measure, our fair critic very properly blames 
Dr. Johnson’s approbation of the comic characters, for surely 
nothing ever was so disgustingly obscene. With regard to the 
conduct of Angelo, the well-known story (as it is called) of 
Kirk; is brought in as-an illustration ; but the origin of the sto- 
ry is an incident that happened in the reign of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. Of the truth of the story told of Kirk there 
seems much deybt. It was probably applied to Kirk, for the 
purpose of blackening the character of James, by shewing the 
cruelty of the agents he employed: but if it were true, it would 
equally blacken that of his successor, for though Kirk lost his 
regiment at the revolution, it was soon after restored to him by 

King William, who employed him in the war in Ireland, and 
the troops who relieved Londonderry, were commanded by 
him. 

There is much judicious criticism in the remarks on the 
Winter’s Tale. The improbability pointed out in the cause- 
less jealousy of Leontes, in the little concern that Perdita takes 
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in the menaced doom of her supposed father, and in the dis- 
graceful introduction of Florizel to the court of Sicily by a pre- 
meditated falshood, much exceeds that of the time which is 
supposed to have elapsed between the third and fourth acts. 
Mrs. Inchbald pays by far too much respect to the opinion of 
some of the commentators, who, always ready to find in Shak- 
speare every thing but what they ought to find, have saga- 
ciously discovered, that the Winter’s Tale is a continuation cf 


Henry VIII. 


Speaking of the alteration of the catastrophe of Lear, Mrs. 
Inchbald modestly observes, 


¢¢ It is curious and consolatory for a minor critic to observe, how 
‘¢ the great commentators on Shakspeare differ in their opinion. Ad. 
*¢ dison in his Spectator condemns Tate; Dr. Johnson commends 
*¢ him, both shewing excellent reasons. ‘Then comes Steevens, wha 
** gives a better reason than all why they are all wrong.”’ 


Addison’s opinion is formed on an opinion of Aristotle, which 
he did not clearly understand ; Dr. Johnson’s was derived from 
his feelings; and the super-exccllent decision of Steevens, was 
only given to introducea vile pun on this profane line of Lucan: 

‘¢ Vietrix causa diis placuit sed victa Catoni.” 
where Catoni is to represent the author of the tragedy of Cato, 
and diis the gods of the upper gallery. 


If our fair critic had given her own opinion, there is little 
doubt but that it would have agreed with that of Dr. Johnson. 


The following observation on Cymbelince, is cited for a rea- 
son which will be noticed by-and-by. 


‘¢ The only scene which approaches the pathetic, is that where 
‘* Imogen is informed by Pisanio, of her husband’s command, that 
:¢ she should be murdered ;—and this is a vengeance so unlike the 
‘* foregoing temper of an English courétter on similar occasions, 
‘¢ that it appears, as if the air “of Italy had, as she suspects, infected 
‘¢ the loving Posthumus with that nation’s ' predominant crimes, and 


‘no one heart is deeply affected by so extraordinary an occur. 
** rence.” 
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Every friend to Mrs. Inchbald must wish those words in ita- 
lics away, which possess a degree of levity quite inconsistent 
with the context; and she must have known, that Shakspeare 
always drew the passions of human nature in general, noi as 
they operated on the conduct either of English courtiers or 
Italian husbands, 

The cating Macbeth a grand tragic opera, is surely not 
strictly proper, as the work of our great poet is made to derive 
its character from the musical additions that now always ace 
company its representation, the unqualified praise given by 
Mrs. Inchbald to this wonderful production of sublimity and 
horror, does honour to her taste. 

From the remarks on Julius Cesar, and Anthony and Cleo- 
patra, there is little to extract, but this passage on the latter is 
interesting, especially as it comes from the pen of a lady : 


‘¢ The natural contrivances of an artful woman labouring to make 
€¢ her conquest and her power secure, are even outdone in truth of 
§* description, by that fretful impatience with which she [{ Cleopatra | 
<¢ is tortured in the absence of Anthony from Egypt; by the gloom 
€¢ which the poet has spread throughout her whole palace while he is 
*¢ away, and by the silly sentences, which, during this restless pe. 
“* riod, she is impelled to utter ;— 


‘¢ Where thinkest thou he is now? stands he or sits he ? 
“¢ Or does he walk? or is he on his horse ? 


* 


¢¢ silly sentences to all who never were in love, but sensible and most 
*¢ intelligent to all who eyer were.”’ 


Mrs. Inchbald speaks very highly of the merit of Coriolanus, 
and notwithstanding the passage just quoted, shews she is ca- 
pable of feeling situations arising from other social characters of 
of life, as well as from that which is called by way of eminence, 
the tender passion, 


‘¢ The hero and heroine of the drama are both so inimitably 
“< drawn, (she says) that it is impossible not to feel the deepest inte- 
** rest in al] their conflicts.’’ 


Every one must agree with her, when she adds, that 
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** Jn this noble drama Mr. Kemble reaches the utmost summit of 
‘6 the actor’s art ; his conception and execution are inimitable.” 


The following just eulogium on the merit of our great bard 
displayed in Othello, is so admirably well expressed, that it 
would be injustice to the fair critic, to withhold it from the eye 
of the reader : 


‘6 So vast is the power of the author’s skill in de‘ineating the rise 
€¢ and progress of sensations in the human breast, that a young and 
*¢ elegant female is here represented by his magic pen, as deep!y in 
*¢ love with a Moor—a man differeut in comp!exion and features 
“* from her and her whole race—and yet without the slightest im- 
a putation of indelicacy resting upon her taste :—While the Moor 
‘¢ in his turn dotes on her with all the transport of the most impas- 
*¢ sioned lover, yet without the smallest abatement of the rough and 
“¢ rigid cast of his nature.—The mutual affection of these two cha- 
** racters seems most forciby to be inspired by the very opposite 
‘*¢ qualities which they each possess.’’ 

‘¢ ‘There is a second contrast in this play more impressive than the 
‘¢ foregoing. The consummate art and malignant spirit of Iago are 
‘** so reverse from the generous mind and candid manners of Othello, 
*¢ that it appears like “the highest point, the very zenith of the poet’s 
*¢ genius, to have conceived two such personazes not only for the 
*¢ same drama, but to have brought them on the stage together in al- 
** most every Scene.” 


Of such criticism, commendation is useless, it speaks its own 
merit to the mind of every intelligent reader. 

Mrs. Inchbald could not possibly have passed a severer cen- 
sure on the taste of a modern audience, than by the assertion, 
that the Tempest would never have become a favourite on the 
stage without the aid of Dryden’s alteration, though it is to be 
feared, that it is but too well founded. The Reviewer’s opinion 
of the additional characters, is expressed in very strong terms, 
in the critique on Mr. Scott’s edition of Dryden’s Works, in 
the preceding number of this Review. That a woman of Mrs. 
{nchbald’s delicacy should have hinted at such characters 
without the severest reprehension, is surprizing, and must sub- 
ject her, in some degree, to the blame she bestows on Dr. John- 
son, in her remarks on Measure for Measure. 

The last of the plays of Shakspeare that falls under the cri- 
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tical eye of Mrs. Inchbald, is Twelfth Night, the remarks. 
on which (undoubtedly a very interesting play) are rather 
too severe, and certainly her judgment is not correct, when 
she supposes the clown to bea real fool. Of Mrs. Jordan’s 
Viola, as it is mentioned, more ought to have been said: the 
justice which that incomparable actress does to such a part, and 
especially her charming recitation of that passage which begins 
with ‘‘ She never told her love—” contrasted with her perfor- 
mance of Miss Peggy, in The Country Girl, shews a versatility 
of talents not possessed by any player since the time of Garrick. 

With Twelfth Night, Mrs. Inchbald’s remarks on Shak- 
speare conclude, and here the Reviewer will pause for a while. 
Observations on the minor poets of the British drama, are of 
inferior consequence, when compared with those on its grand 
luminary, especially as observations on Shakspeare have em- 
ployed such a host of critics of all descriptions, wise and un- 
wise, learned and unlearned. But the remarks of Mrs. Inch- 
bald, demand a particular attention, from her being the first fe- 
male who has engaged in this field of criticism ; (for the cele- 
brated Essay of Mrs. Montague, is rather a confutation of cen- 
sure, thrown by Voltaire and the French critics on our illustri- 
ous poet, than a critiqueon his works.) That Mrs. Inchbald 
is not qualified, like many of the commentators, to hunt out all 
the gbsolete words used by Shakspeare, through all the laby- 
rinths of black-lettered learning, many of which might be better 
explained by jrecurring to the kitchen and the nursery, will be 
readily allowed ; but of feeling and interest, her own works, 
both dramatic and narrative, proclaim her an excellent judge, 
and in this respect she also derives an additional advantage 
from her sex, since, as is observed by an ingenious writer, 
«¢ Men are often as ignorant of the powers of the heart, as women 
are of those of the understanding.” * 

Mrs. Inchbald differs also from almost all the other critics, 
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in this; she points out defects as well as beauties, and the faults 
she chiefly points out are those of which she is particularly qua- 
lified to judge, as those arising from deficiency of pathos and 
of interest. 

With regard to the first; in that specics of the pathetic, 
which calls forth tears either in the reading or the representa- 
tion, Shakspeare is surpassed by many very inferior writers ; 
and, notwithstanding the Reviewer of this article once got a re- 
primand from a very respeciable critic, for the assertion froma 
his own feelings, he must still think that the peculiar excel- 
lence of Shakspeare does not lie in ‘* opening the sacred source 
of sympathetic tears.” On this account, it must be, that Mrs, 
Inchbald says, that the story of Romeo and Juliet was not so 
affecting in the hands of Shakspeare, as she supposes it might 
have been in those of Otway, who excelled in that species of 
the pathetic which excites tears: but surely there can be no 
doubt of its being deeply affecting, exciting those sensations, 
which like many, resulting from distresses in real life, press too 
strongly on the heart, to find relief from any effusion from the 
eyes. 

The charge of a want of interest in the plays of Shakspeare, 
is a heavy one indeed, and which, if proved, would go far to- 
wards annihilating all his merit as a dramatic poet, it therefore 
claims serious attention. The cause of ihe objection is obvi- 
ous. Mrs. Inchbald has no taste whatever for comic dialogue 
or incident ; nor can she find much interest in any serious story, 
in which pathetic incident is not predominant, ‘‘ She is for a 
tear or a tale of love, or else she sleeps.” ‘This is not meant 
as any reflection on her taste ; it is the general taste of her sex. 
She herself says in her remarks on the tragedy just mentioned, 


“¢ Romeo and Juliet, with all the genuine merit of this play, 
*¢ seldom attracts an elegant audience. ‘The company that frequent 
** the side-boxes, will not come to a tragedy, un!ess to weep in tor- 


** rents ; and Romeo and Juliet wiil not draw even a copious shower 
*¢ of tears.” 








At Celebs in Scarch of a Wife. 


If this is the taste of the ladies, and there seems ho reason 
to question the judgment of Mrs. Inchbald in this case, they 
would do well to confine their attention to the comédie larmo- 
yante, which certainly will afford a more copious torrent of 
tears than the most pathetic effusion of the Tragic Muse. 
This is not written as any reflection on that charming sex, 
whose sensibility of heart is one of their most bewitching attrac- 
tions :-—a woman weeping over a love-tale, is infinitely more 
bewitching than one attentive toa lecture on oxygen; but 
the circumstance shews the reason why the representation of 
the dramas of Shakspeare are not popular in general, viz. that 
they are not attractive to that part of the audience who form 
the principal ornament of the theatre. We go to sce Mrs. 
Siddons in Constance, and Mr. Kemble in Coriolanus,—while 
the other parts, however respectably performed, are hardly at- 
tended to ; for, to use the words of a modern writer— 


‘¢ Shakspeare’s ador'd in these degenerate days, 
To him we hymns inscribe, and temples raise, 

Tr 7 7 mi 7 7 93 
Worship his image, and neglect his plays. 


‘The part already reviewed does not quite include the fifth 
part of the whole work, but though the observations on what 
remains, from not possessing so much interest, might not much 
exceed in bulk what has been already written, they would ex- 
ceed the limits of this Review, and must be deferred to a suc- 
ceeding Number. 
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Notuaine is so easily excited as public curiosity : a whisper 
wakens it, it is all ayitation, till its nervous impatience is gra- 
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tified ; the weakest stimulant produces a temporary -delirium, 
and it becomes incapable of discrimination. It is equally 
eager in the pursuit of trifles as of objec's of ihe highest im- 
portance ; it watches with the same anxiety the movements of 
an opera-dancer, as it does those of a conqueror aiming at uni- 
versal empire; it runs with ‘equal eagerness to the playhouse 
to see a new actor, as to the ‘Tabernacle to hear a new apostle of 
Methodism ; it finds as much entertainment in Mother Goose 
as In a SACRED DRAMA 

‘¢It excites universal attention—all the world is mad to 
read it—it is a fact, that three editions are printing at the 
same time at three different offices.” Such ‘was the account 
I received of CuzLers from my friend, who sent me the fifth 
edition. This, however, was no evidence of the merits of the 
work ; it proved only the powerful influence of curiosity : 
people croud to sce an ourang-outang, but it does not, therefore, 
follow that they consider it beautiful. If extensive and rapid 
circulation were admitted as a standard of excellence, in what 
rank would the author of Ca:.ess place Tom Painr’s Age of 
Reason ? 

There is a sort of quackery in all trades, which is well un- 
derstood in the present day ; and itis wonderful how easily the 
public is allured by it, how easily deceived by shadows, and 
imposed on by appearances. ‘The keeper of a lottery-ofiice 
hires a man with alucky name to be his partner,—the publican 
takes advantage of popular enthusiasm, and invites customers by 
adopting for his sign the favourite hero of the day,—the prac- 
tised dealer in literature acts on the same principle. ‘To have 
fairly and candidly intitled the work now under consideration, 
“6 SERIOUS DIALOGUES ON FAITH AND GOOD WORKS,’ (and, 
in fact, this is the only title which can with propriety be given 
to it,) would neither have answered the author’s nor bookseller’s 
purpose. The sale would liave been chiefly confined to that 
particular class, of whom the author may justly be considered 
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the principal luminary ; and as they are already enlightened on 
the subject, which the work discusses, to them it would neither 
have been new nor necessary. But the author had probably 
good reason to know, that there is a much more numerous 
class of persons, to whom a bachelor in search of a wife, is an 
object of the highest interest, that such persons devour with 
the greatest avidity every thing which is presented to them in 
the shape of a novel, and that their appetites would be rendered 
still keener where the present pleasure would be heightened by 
the anticipstion of future profit; where, in fact, they might 
expect to learn what, in such asearch, a bachelor would be 
most likely to look for, and might prepare themselves accord- 
ingly. Nor could it escape observation, that this curiosity 
would be greatly heightened, if the work were represented to be 
the production of one, whose opinion on such a subject, any 
peculiar circumstances of character or conduct might have ren- 
dered particularly interesting. | 

For such a purpose no name could have been so happily 
chosen as that of Miss Hannah More, whose wisdom, virtue, 
and piety have been held forth as patterns, which people 
would do well to imitate, but could scarcely hope to equal ; 
who, after a long life of unrelenting celibacy (let the world say 
what it will) is still the good Miss Hannah, propagating no- 
thing but novels for conventiclers, and suckling none but babes 
of grace with the pure milk of divine love. It must be evident, 
how eagerly the supposed opinion of such persons on such a 
subject, would be consulted ; most people would be curious to 
know her thoughts on a matter, respecting which there was so 
little reason to suppose she had thought at all. 

It is immaterial to the question, whether Miss More is in 
reality the author of the work ; it was sufficient to produce the 
necessary effect that she is the reputed author. Yet even her 
name would not have given circulation to the work, but for the 
false colours under which it was launched—Ca ess would 
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haye sought a wife to little purpose perhaps, had he not been 
reported to be the offspring of Miss Hannah, and her offspring 
would not have been noticed at all had he not assumed an ap- 
pearance and title to which he has not the least pretension. 
By this combination, however, the opinions and principles of 
the author, whoever the author may be, have been more widely 
disseminated, than they could have been in any other way ; for 
they were presented under a disguise which excited no suspi- 
cion; and have been, in consequence, admitted into all com- 
pany. Yet it is difficult to reconcile such a proceeding with 
the express declaration of the author, that there is no such 
thing as a harmless falsehood ; that— 


*¢ One successful falsehood, on the plea of doing good, would 
© necessarily make way for another, till the limits which divide 
** right and wrong would be completely broken down, and ever 
*¢ distinction between truth and falsehood utterly confounded ; that 
** if such latitude were allowed, even to obtain some good purpose, 
*¢ it would gradually debauch all human intercourse. The smallest 
*¢ innovation would naturally induce a pernicious habit, endanger 


** the security of society, and violate an express law of God.”— 
Vol. II. p. 92. 


And that, in short, even if by falsehood, a life could be pre- 


served, or one’s country saved, a lie would not be allowable ; 
for that— 


© The infinite power of God can never stand in need of the aid 
‘¢ of a weak mortal to help him ont of his difficulties: If he sees fit 
*“ to preserve the life, or to save the country, he is not driven to 
** such shifts. Omnipotence can extricate himself, and accomplish 


‘his own purpose, without endangering an immortal soul.’’.... 
Vol. II. p. 94. : 


Now though it would be want of charity to suppose, that 
the author’s motives for deviating from the strict rule here laid 
down were not in themselves well intentioned, it would be a 
want of common sense not to perceive the deviation. That, 
which from the title would be concluded to be the principal 


subject of the work, forms the least and most subordinate part of 
4 : 
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it: on the.same principle the whole tragedy of Macbeth, bee 
eause it contains the witches’ incantation over their cauldron, 
might be hashed up in some new system of Domestic Cookery, 
and intitled, ‘ A curious receipt to make Hell-broth.’ 

The author is aware of these objections, and attempts a de- 
fence : but no defence had been necessary, had no deception 
been practised. The reader is told, that he must not ‘ look 
‘¢ for adventures, but content himself with the every-day de- 
‘¢ tails of common-life,” Pref. p. iv. It is anticipated, that 
the novel-reader will reject the work as dull, Pref. p. v.: but, 
it is added, ‘ to entertain that description of readers makes no- 
‘¢ part of my design.” Now, if it was not the author’s inten- 
tion to attract the novel-readers, why is the appearance and 
character of a novel so studiously given to the work? And 
it is only from the consciousness of this intention, that the 
work really has this appearance, thatthe author could suppose 
it was likely to fall.into the hands of the novel-reader, from 
whose criticism it had been secure, and by whose eyes it had 
been profaned, had not its serious character been concealed 
under a mask. It is as if a drunkard were enticed into a 
house by a sign, with the usual inscription of, ‘ Good Enter- 
tainment for Man and Horse,’ and upon entrance should find 
himself in a Methodist meeting. - The man perhaps had better 
be there than at the public house, but according to our author 
he ought not to have been kidnapped into serious company. 

It has been necessary to dwell thus long at the threshold, to 
remove the false impressions and expectations, which may have: 
been raised by exterior appearances. In following the steps of a 
man professedly setting out in search of a wife, some entertain- 
ment might naturally have been expected: but Ccelebs dis- 
dains to amuse, it is his higher ambition to enlighten and im- 
prove, He is, in fact, a young saint, and has a much better 
title to the distinction of pious, than. Virgil’s hero, who, it’ 
must be confessed, had some fashionable failings, while the’ 


purity of Coelebs isnot stained by a single blemish. He makes 
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love by declaiming on the comparative merit of faith and good 
works; and, it is of dialogues on this and other religious 
topics, that the work is almost entirely composed. It is ad- 
mitted, indeed, that ‘‘ the texture of the narrative is so slight, 
‘¢ that it barely serves for a ground into which to weave the 
<¢ sentiments and observations which it was designed. to intro- 
“¢ duce,”’ Pref. p. vii. ‘The reader, who would rather be in- 
clined to impute this admission to the author’s diffidence, will 
be surprized to find it literally true. A man who goes to a 
friend’s house to dinner, on a pot-luck invitation, as it is vul- 
garly called, does not expect to be set down merely to a hashed 
scrag of mutton. wisg 

By these observations, it is not intended to insinuate, that the 
merit of a production is to be decided by the amusement it 
affords: they are meant merely to place the work before us in, 
a right point of view. A book may possess much higher re- 
cemmendations than wit or fancy, which may indeed amuse 
by their brilliancy, but are infinitely less useful than the sober 
light of reason and morality. ‘To wit or fancy Ccelebs can lay, 
no claim; it remains to be considered, how far it is entitled to 
aitention, as Containing a system of moral and religious duty. 

It is the professed object of the author to shew, that material 
defects exist in fashionable education; that females of. the 
higher class might combine more domestic knowledge with 
more intellectual acquirement, and that they might be at the 
same time more knowing and more useful, than has always 
been thought necessary or compatible ; but, above all, it is in- 
tended by the work to shew, how religion may be brought te 
mix with the concerns of ordinary life without impairing its ac- 
tivity, lessening its cheerfulness, or diminishing its usefulness, 
Pref. p. x. With this view, various characters are brought 
forward on the canvass, which, in general, are well drawn, and 
nicely discriminated ; but in the attempt to mark with pre- 
cision ‘¢ the different shapes and shades of error in various ; 
** descriptions of society, not only im those worldly persons 
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‘¢ who do not quite leave religion out of their schemes, but 
¢ even in some of those who would be astonished not to find 
‘¢ themselves reckoned altogether religious,” ( Pref. p. ix. )— 
the author has gone too much into detail, and has given to the 
whole performance a rigid, formal, and unnatural air. ‘This 
stiffness is much increased by the style of execution which has 
been adopted ; though for this’an apology is offered on the 
plea, ‘‘ that when the subjects were serious, the dialogue would 
«6 not, in every instance, bend to such facilities, nor break into 
<¢ such small parcels as may easily be effected in the discus- 
“sion of topics of gayer intercourse.” Pref, p. vili. The 
apology might haye been more readily admitted, if the dis- 
tinction which it makes had been more clearly defined ; but it 
is not very easy to comprehend the nature of topics of gayer 
mntercourse. 

The principal characters introduced in the work are, Mr. 
STANLEY, and his daughter Lucitta : Coness himself can 
only be considered as the nominal hero, while, in fact, he is 
their pupil. Mr. Stanwey personifies the author’s idea of 
perfection in man ; Luciiua is intended for a finished model 
of female excellence. Every virtue which canadorn human 
nature, is possessed by both in its utmost purity. 

Mr. Stanxey regularly reads prayers to his family twice 
aday, never misses his church, nor neglects to ask his rector 
to dinner on a Sunday ; is earnest to convert his less pious 
neighbours, and never spares his labours when any scriptural 
subject ‘is to be discussed; he goes to no plays, and suffers 
“¢ no vagabond players tosupply the wants of the day, and in- 
*¢ dulge their improvident habits in his neighbourhood,”— 
Vol. I. p. 412: by him no professor of what are called the fine 
arts is encouraged : he goes upon the ground— 


*¢ That to an intellectual being, diversions must always be sub. 
** ordinate to the exercise of mental faculties; that to an immortal 
** being, born to higher hopes than enjoyments, the exercise of the 


s* mental faculties must be subservient to religious duties. Thatta, 
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“6 the practice of a Christian, self-denial is the turning point, the 
*¢ specific distinction. That as to many of the pleasures which the 
‘© world pursues, Christianity requires her votaries to live above 
*¢ the temptations which they hold out. She requires it the more 
*¢ especially, because Christians in our time, not being called upon 
*¢to make great and trying sacrifices of life, of fortune, and of 
“¢ liberty ; and having but comparatively small occasions to evidence 
‘* their sincerity, should the more cheerfully make the petty but, 
‘¢ daily renunciation of those pleasures which are the very element 
*¢ in which worldly people exist.” Vol. II. p. 418. 


Yet this character is stigmatised by his neighbours as a 
Methodist! While every action of his life, every word, and 
every thought, are strictly regulated by the law of Scripture: 
to borrow an expression of the author, Mr. Stanuey is @ 
genuine Bible Christian. 

Luciua is no less devoutly pious than her father, and is 
ever ready to join in a labour of love. Her piety is thus de- 


scribed :— 
“ 
*¢ Miss Stanley is governed by asimple, practical end, in all her 
‘* religious pursuits. She reads her Bible, not from habit, that 
** she may acquit her herself of a customary form ; not to exercise 
** her ingenuity by allegorizing literal passages, or spiritualizing 
‘* plain ones, but that she may improve in knowledge, and grow in 
** grace. She accustoms herself to meditation, in order to get her 
** mind more deeply imbued witha sense of eternal things. She prac. 
*¢ tices self-examination, that she may learn to watch against the first 
** rising of bad dispositions, and to detect every latent evil in her 
** heart. She lives in the regular habit of prayer ; not only that she 
**may implore pardon for sin, but that she may obtain strength 
*¢ against it. She told me one day when she was ill, that if she did 
‘* not constantly examine the actual state of her mind, she should 
** pray at random, without any certainty what particular sins she © 
** should pray against, or what were her particular wants. She has 
** read much Scripture and little controversy. There are some doc« 
“* trines that she does not pretend to define, which she yet practi- 
** cally adopts, She cannot perhaps give you a disquisition on the 
** mysteries of the Holy Spirit, but she can, and does fervently, 
*¢ implore his guidance and instruction ; she believes in his eflicacy, 
*¢ and depends on his support.” 


A few more familiar touches are added to ‘he character of 
Luctuta by Mrs. Courit her father’s housekeeper. The 
Er 
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following is the account she gives to CaLess, who is got téte- 
a-téte with the old woman before breakfast, to learn all he can 
of the characters of the family :— 


‘¢ In summer Miss Stanley rises at six, and spends two hours in her 
** closet, which is stored with the best books At eight, she con. 
‘¢ sults me on the state of provisions, and other family matters, and 
*¢ gives me a Dill of fare, subject: to the inspection of her mamma. 
“¢ The cook has great pleasure in acting under her direction, be- 
“cause she allows that Miss understands when things are well 
** done, and never finds fault in the wrong place ; which, she Says, 
*¢ isa great mortification in serving ignorant ladies, who praise or 
‘¢ find fault by chance ; not according to the cook’s performance, 
“¢ but their own humour. She looks over my accounts every week, 
‘¢ which being kept so short, give her but little trouble, and once 
*¢ a month she settles every thing with her mother.” 


Luciiua’s knowledge of cookery is on one occassion par- 
ticularly turned to good account, and proves, that there is a 
much nearer connection between religion and ragouts than is 
gencrally suspected : a good Catholic might draw an argument 
from it to vindicate the alleged luxury of the monastic order. 

Mr. Carron, a visitor at Stanley-grove, is united to an 
amiable woman, whom he did not love, and among the many 
reasons for his dislike, her piety was the principal. He treats 
her with the cruellest indifference, which shebears with Chris- 
tian meekness. Some circumstances, however, at length 
awaken him to a sense of his wife’s goodness, but he is still too 
proud to confess any remorse. One day they dine at Stanley- 
grove. Itis Mr. Stanley who tells the story :— 

‘*’ Carlton had always been much addicted to the pleasures of the 
‘Stable. He expressed high approbation of a particular dish, and 
‘* mentiéned again when he got home, how much he liked it. The 
** next morning, Mrs. Cariton wrote to Lucilla to beg the receipt 
** for making this ragout ; and when he returned from his solitary 
‘Cramble and ** compunctious visitings,’? the favourite dish, most 
‘‘ exquisitely dressed, was produced at his dinner. He thanked 
** her for this obliging attention, and turning to the butler, directed 
‘‘ him to tell the cook, that no dish was ever so well dressed. 
°¢ Mrs, Carlton blushed ‘when the honest butler said, ‘Sir, it was 


** my mistress dressed it with her own hands, becansg she knew your 
* honour was fond of it.’ 
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*¢ Tears of gratitude rushed into Carlton’s eyes, and tears of joy 
** overflowed those of the old domestic, when his master, rising 
*¢ from the table, tenderly embraced his wife, and declared he was 
‘¢ unworthy of sucha treasure. ‘I have been guilty of a public 
** wrong, Johnson, (said he to his servant,) and my reparation 
€¢ shall be as public. I can never deserve her, but my life shall 
*¢ be spent in endeavouring to do so.” An augmented chearfulness 
*¢ on the part of Mrs. Carlton invited an increased tenderness on 
*¢ that of her husband. He began every day to discover new ex- 
** cellencies in his wife, which he readily acknowledged to herself 
*¢ and to the world, The conviction of her worth had gradually 
*¢ been producing esteem, esteem now ripened into affection, and 
*¢ his affection for his wife was mingled with a blind sort of admira- 
** tion of that piety which had produced such effects ; viz. ragouts.’* 


From this time Mr. Carlton began to lead a sober and godly 
life, and in time, by the effects of ragouts, was converted into a 
serious character. 

The pious Lucilla sheds tears of holy rapture over the con- 
version of Carlton. She tells her lover Ceelebs, 


© Oh he is all we could wish. fle is a thoroughly converted man! 
*¢ My poor friend is at last quite happy. 1 know you will rejoice 
‘¢ withus. Mr. Carlton has for some time regularly read the Bible 
*¢ with her, Last Saturday he said to her, * Henrietta, you intend 
‘to go to Heaven without your husband. I know you always 
‘¢ retire to your dressing-room, not only for your private devotions, 
‘*¢ but to read prayers to your maids. What have your men-servants 
*¢ done, what has your husband done, that they should be ex- 
** cluded? Is it not a little selfish to confine your zeal to the 
*¢ eternal happiness of your own sex? Will you allow me and our 
“¢ men-servarits to join you? ‘To-morrow is Sunday, we will then, 
** if you please, begin in the hall. You shall prepare what you 
‘6 would have read; and [ will be your chaplain.’ ” Vol. If. 
p. 199. 


These interrogatories of the converted Mr. Carlton are, like 
Akenside’s poetry, hereafter described, at once enchanting 
and unintelligible. He had been for some time regularly 
reading the Bible with his wife, and yet knows that she intends 
to go to Heaven without a husband. We must hope this will 
not be even Miss Hannah More’s case; but in Henrietta 
Carlton’s it is palpably unfair, especially when her good maa 
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had been so regular at his Bible. He charges her with retiring 
into her dressing-room to read prayers to the maids, and shut- 
ting out the men-servants ; this was surely no bad precaution 
on the part of Mrs. Carlton; yet he asks what the men have 
done that they should be excluded? Perhaps it would have 
been as proper to haye put this question to the maids; but 
having so lately thrown off liis own evil habits, he was not 
guite sure that his footmen and stable-boys were reformed, and 
says to his lady—* Is it not a little selfish to confine your zeal 
to the eternal happiness of your own sex?” ‘This it might have 
been, if she had shut out the maids also, and confined herself 
to private prayer; but unless it can be made a proof of se/fish- 
ness to show a concern for the eternal happiness of others, t 
should suspeet the new convert only talked nonsense ; and 
though he proposed himself to be her chaplain at the next 
day’s lecture in the hall, it may well be doubted if he was qua- 
lified for the office. 

' As Luci. is, in every respect, so exactly what young ladies 
ought to be, all that relates to her is of importance to note. 


‘¢ Though she has a correct ear, she neither sings nor plays; and 
** her taste is so exact in drawing that she really seems to have 
** le compas dans Vwil ; yet I never saw a pencil in her fingers, 


** except tasketch a seat or a bower for the pleasure.ground.”’ 
Vel. I. p. 187. 


But, if from principle ske thus abjures the pleasures of the 
dissipated part of the world, she indulges herself in the study 
_ of Latin, and reads every morning with her papa some of 
the best Roman classics. She is so extremely modest, how- 
éver, that she keeps her knowledge an entire secret from her 
friends ; and when by accident it was discovered, one afternoon, 


when she had nearly finished making tea, she blushed exces- 
sively, and 


‘: After putting the sugar into the cream.pot, and the tea into. 


** the sugar-bason, slid out of the room, beckoning Pheebe to follov: 
“Cher.” Vol. HH. p. 220, 
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In her absence, the question of the propriety of young ladies 
Iearning the dead languages, particularly Latin, is debated at 
length, and carried in the affirmative, xem. diss. It is rather 
curious, that the author, in so material a part of education, 
sould be so entirely ignorant, as tomake a false concord in the 
only Latin quotation introduced in the work. <A school-boy 
who had learned the first page of his Syntax, would not have 
written, ‘ if the mollia tempora fandi, does not present itself.’ 
Vol. 1. p. 159: it is true this is corrected in the table of Er- 
rata, but it is evidently no typographical blunder. 

But Lucitua, besides her great scriptural and classical 
knowledge, and her profound acquaintance with all the myste- 
ries of cookery, has an ardent passion for gardening. She has 
a little garden of her own, and a nursery of her own, which she 
cultivates at her own expence, and supplies from it the gardens 
and orchards of the villagers with apple-trees, and pear-trees, 
and rose-trees. And then she and her sisters make up nose- 
gays, which they give toa little flower-girl to carry to market 
and sell, tomaintain her grandmother. But the all-perfect Lu- 
cIuLa is afraid, that this is too great a luxury for a real Bible 
Christian. 


6¢ ¢ Lucinva,’ says her mother to Caress, ‘is half anun. She 
*¢ likes the rule, but not the vow!” [ Query, is the vow of chastity 
*¢ meant ?] Poor thins! her conscience is so tender, that she oftener 
*¢ requires encouragemant than restraint.—She came to me one day, 
“Cand said, that her gardening work so fascinated her, that she 
“* found whole hours passed unperceived, and she began to be un. 
‘* easy by observing, that all cares and all duties were suspended, 
°¢ while she was disposing beds of carnations or knots of anemonies, 
‘¢ Even when she tore herself away, and returned to her employ- 
*¢ ment, her flowers still pursued her, and the improvement of her 
‘¢ mind gave way to the cultivation of her geraniums. ‘ I am afraid,’ 
¢¢ said the poor girl, * that I must really give it up.’ I would not 
‘¢ hear of this. I would not suffer her to deny herself so pure a plea. 
*¢ sure.. She then suggested the expedient of limiting her time, and 
*¢ hanging up her watch in the conservatory to keep her within her 
*¢ prescribed bounds. She is so observant of this restriction, that when 
*¢ her allotted time is expired, she forces herself to leave off in the 
© midstof the most interesting operation.’ I told Mrs, Stanley, that 
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‘¢T had observed her watch hanging in a citron-tree the day I 
“6 came, but little thought it had a moral meaning.’ Vol. II. 
p. 113. 


What a paragon is this Lucinta! Where can her equal be 
found, except among the young Saints, whose lives are recorded 
among the Evancexicana of the Evangelical Magazine ? Up- 
on hearing thisaccount of her, Ca@vess only regrets, that his 


parents are no longer living, to witness her perfection ; yet, 


‘¢ Even from their blessed abode, my grateful heart seems to hear 
“them say, * This is the creature we would have chosen for thee! 
‘¢ This is the creature with whom we shail rejoiee with thee through 
** ali eternity!’ Vol. IL. p, 114. 


The first time, however, that LuciLia betrays any symptom 
ef afection for Coelebs, is on an occasion, when he has disco- 
vered her reading some peniiential psalms to adying old woman. 
Having stolen some roses at the door of a cottage, he enters to 
acknowledge the theft, but finding no one, and attracted by the 
sound of a soft female voice, he steals softly up stairs, and peeps 
into a bed-chamber. Now ifthis soft female voice had belonged to 
a pretty cottager, who had been reading some love-story in this 
bed-chamber, it is impossible to say, what might have been the 
consequences: for it is known that Saints are amorous, and this 
€ stealthy pace’ looked rather suspicious in Coelebs; who be- 
sides, seems to have high notions of the privileges of rank, since 
he acknowleges, that he ‘ did not feel it necessary to resist his 
curlusity, consid. ring the rank of the inhabitants!” Vol. LU. 
p. 278. Whatever might have been his expectations, how- 
ever, on loeking into this bed-chamber, he perceives LuciLLa 
kneeling by the side of a bed, with a large old Bible before her, 
reading to an old woman: while her sister Pape joins in her 
Jabour of love, and is making some broth. At a particular 
passage of Lucinia’s devotions, the old woman and Ca:Less 
both cry Amen! Lvcinva perceives him, and, - 


‘* Eagerly endeavouring to conceal the Bible, by drawing her hat 
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¢ over it, ‘ Phebe,’ said she, with a!l the composure she could as- 
‘* sume, ‘ is the broth ready?’ Voi. Il. p. 281. 


Ceexess had gently laid his roses on the hat of Miss Stanley 
as it lay on the Bible, and, thinking herself unobserved, she 
fastens the roses to her hat, and in the evening transfers them 
from the hat to her hair. Ccelebs is much comforted by this. 

But the amusements of this holy family all ‘* smack of the 
same flavour with its business and its duties ;”’ Vol. II. p. 117. 
though Caves is rather alarmed for their consistency, when 
Paase, who had been busily employed in trimming a flaunt- 
ing yellow azalia, says to him; 


¢¢ Why it is only in the Christmas month that our labours are 
** suspended, and then we have so much pleasure that we want no 
‘* business; such in-door festivities and diversions, that that dull 
*¢ month is with us the gayest in the year.” Vol. II. p. 111. 


Caelebs cannot rest till he knows what these Christmas diver- 
sions are. ‘ He can hardly fear indeed to find at Stanley- 
Grove, what the newspapers pertly call Private Theatricals.’ 
It were sacrilege even to imagine the possibility of such an 
abomination. Still he suspeets it may be some gay dissipation, 
not quite suited to their general character, nor congenial to their 
usual amusements. He has recourse to his old friend Mrs. Com- 
fit, the housekeeper, to dissipate his doubts. From her he 
learns, that at that time several feasts are given to the poor : 


*¢ The house is all alive! On those days the drawers and shelves 
** of Miss Lucilla’s store-room are completely emptied. ’Tis the most 
<¢ delightful bustle, Sir, to see our young ladies tying on the good 
¢¢ women’s warm cloaks, fitting their caps and aprons, and sending 
*¢ home blankets to the infirm, - who cannot come themselves. The 
‘¢ very little ones kneeling down on the ground to try on the poor 
*¢ sirls’ shoes ; even little Miss Celia; and she is so tender to fit them 
£¢ exactly and not hurt them!” Vol. II. p. 116. 


It must be regretted that Mrs. Comfit did not say whether 
the little Celia had corns or chilblains herself, as it would have 
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afforded Caelebs a happy opportunity of displaying his classical 
knowledge to his friend the housekeeper, by exclaiming : 


Non ignara mali, misevis succurrere discit. 


By the help of the above extracts, the reader may form a 
tolerably correct idea of the author’s system of religious and 
moral duty, as carried to perfection by the Stanley family. To 
set it off, however, more distinctly by contrast, a number of 
characters, each differing in some respect from the other, is in- 
troduced, whose various opinions are controverted by Mr. 
Stanley. Among these are some, who adopt a partial gospel, 
without understanding it as a scheme, or embracing it as a 
Whole; others who allow its truth merely on the same ground 
of evidence that establishes the truth of any other well-authen- 
ticated history: some who consider it a mere code of ethics ; 
others who assert that Christ has lowered the requisitions of 
morality: some who rest their hope of salvation on their cha- 
Fities, some on their correct observance of forms, some on their 
austerities, some on their orthodox y, some on their integrity, 
and some on the peculiar election of their sect. 'To all these 
Mr. Stanley addresses himself, with a particular view to their 
individual errors ; and of course always has the best of the 
argument. It must be observed, however, that the author has 
scarcely given his antagonists fair play. Many of them are 
represented to be men of strong sense, great acuteness, and 
various learning, yet none of them can ever find a single argu- 
ment to oppose to Mr. Stanley’s long harangues. They merely 
assert, not argue, and content themselves with contradicting or 
withholding assent to his doctrines. This proves either the 
weakness or disingenuousness of the author ; there is no merit 
in beating an enemy unarmed, or whose weapons you have 
previously secured. : 

_ ‘Fhe most prominent among the secondary or imperfect cha- 
racters are Sit John and Lady Belfield. They are described 
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as candid, generous, and sincere, and partaking very sparingly 
of the diversions of the world. ‘Their standard of morals is 
high; they both assent to the doctrines of Christianity, and 
live in a kind of general hope of its final promises. 


‘6 Many a high professor might have blushed to see howcarefully 
‘* they exercised not a few Christian dispositions ! how kind and 


‘6 patient they were! how favourable in their construction of the 
** actions of others! how charitable to the necessitous! how exact 


*¢ in veracity ! and how tender of the reputation of their nei; gh. 
“ bour!” Vol. I. p. 80. 


Lady Belfield studies scripture too, and that so attentively 
as to judge of the comparative merits or interest of the several 
books of which it is composed. But neither she nor Sir John 
have a sufficiently humbling conviction of the existence of 

| original sin, and the necessity of regeneration 


; they place too 
little dependence on the influence of grace ; 


‘¢ they invert the 
valuable superstructure of good works, and Jay them as their 


foundation.” —Vol. I. p. 85. In short, Coelebs seems to en- 


tertain little doubt of their damnation if they had not gone to 
Stanley chapel. 





The views and principles of the author on i 
this particular point, appear most clearly in the conversation 
between Mr. Flam and Dr. Barlow, Vol. II. chap. xlvi, 
Good actions, it is stated, performed on any other principle 


than obedience to the law of God, are not only spurious in their 


birth, but defective in themselves; they must spring from the 


love of God, and the hope of reward, or else, though they may 
do much good to others, they will do none to ourselves. It 
is of no avail that there should be a general system of obedience 
to the law of God observed ; there must be an inward sense and 
conviction that every particular action of kindness is done from 
a motive of religious duty and hope of reward in the Lord 

that it arises not from any mere impulse of humanity; and 

that, in fact nothing human mixes with it. A man, who should 
in every respect observe the Divine law, and yet should not be 

inwardly conscious of this observance, is doomed, wiihout 


ceremony, to damnation. Ccelebs, in all the pride of one of the 
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elect, exclaims of such a one, “¢ why will not this good-natured 
men go to Heaven ?”—Vol. II. p. 302. 

The purity and soundness of this doctrine, together with the 
rest of the divinity, of which the work is composed, is left to 
the consideration of the reader. If just, they are so fully ex- 
plained, that they require no commentary; if unjust, and 
founded on selfish principles, inimical to general happiness, 
this is not the place to controvert them. It is only intended 
here to give a sketch of the work, to shew of what materials 
it consists, and not to entcr into the lists of theological contro- 
versy. This would be stepping beyond the province of a 
Review. Besides, how unequal would be the conflict! A 
simple layman, unfurnished with weapons, opposed to one of 
the clect wielding the arms of the spirit, and backed—-perhaps 
by a bishop! 

{In the course of the work, subjects are incidentally intro- 
duced, which generally arise naturally, and are judiciously 
treated, and many of the sentiments, where they are not tinc- 
tured wiih sectarism, do honour to the heart of the authar. The 
observation (Vol. I. p. 131.) on that class of femate characters, 
‘who, if they eccasion little sensatien abroad, produce much 
happiness at home,’ are just and sensible. In another place 
(Vol. [. p. 326.) the ostentation of charity is very happily ri- 
diculed : nor can too much praise be given to the severe re- 
probation of the fashionable practice of admitting the most pro- 
fligate libertines to familiar intercourse, while those whom they 
have betrayed are shunned with abhorrence. Nor will it be 
denied, though the author has gone inio the opposite extreme, 
that the remarks on the great predominance of music and other 
fine arts in the present system of female education, are almost 
justified by the too great importance which is given to these 
attainments. There is much justice, also, inthe censure which 
the author passes on Fielding, Smollett, and some other writers 
of comic romances. No good reason can certainly be as- 
signed for their practice of singling out the person of a pious 
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clergyman as a peculiarly proper vehicle for the display of 
humour. It is observed that, 


‘¢ Even where the characters have been so pleasingly delineated 
*¢ as to attract affection by their worth and benevolence, there is 
6 always a drawback from their respectability by some trait that is 
‘¢]udicrous, some situation that is uncierical, some incident that 
‘Cis absurd. ‘There is a contrivance to expose them to some awk. 
‘¢ ward distress; there is some paipable weakness to undo the eifect 
‘C of their general example, some impropriety of conduct, some 
‘¢ gross error in judgment, some excess of simplicity, which, by ine 
“¢ fallibly diminishing the dignity, weakens the influence of the 
‘¢ character, and, of course, lessens the veneration of the reader.’® 
And it is added, ‘* though we may love the man we laugh at, we 
“¢ shall never reverence him. We may like him as a companion, 
<< but we shall never look up to him as an instructor.” Vol. IL. 


p. 6. 


W hile the justice of these strictures on this class of novelists 
is admitted, there seems to be little reason for the unqualified 
praise, which is given (Vol. Li. p. 165.) to Richardson ; though 
it is easy to see that the same motive which induced the pre- 
ference, led the author to degrade Tully (Vol. I. p. 172.) be- 
low Johnson and Paley 

The remarks of the author on our poets, dispersed through 
the work, evince a considerable degree of taste and judgment : 
though Cowper is chiefly praised for his chief defect, and his 
chief misfortune ; and in the critique on Akenside, there is the 
following nonsensical passage in praise of nonsense :— 


‘¢ Jn reading Akenside, I have now and then found the same pas 
*¢ save at once enchanting and uninteiligible.”’ Vol. 1. p. 90. 


Inthe commentary too on the character of Milton’s Eve, 
which forms a sort of introduction to the work, the foliowing 
curfous passage occurs, which looks rather strangely contrasted 
with the general formality that pervades the performance :— 


*¢ How exquisitely conceived is her reception and entertainment 
** of Raphael! how modest, and yet how dignified! I am afraid I 
** know some husbands, who woukld have had to encounter very 
** ungracious looks, not to say words, if they had brought home 
** even an angel unexpectedly todinner.” Vol. I. p. 5. 
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Of the style in which the work is written, there had been 
little reason to complain, had it not been disfigured by the 
cant of the conventicle. Instances of this will have been ob- 
served in the extracts which have been made, but much more 
striking instances might have been brought forward. This 
style, indeed, is formally vindicated, in several places, but 
‘particularly in Vol. IJ. p. 360, and 258, where Dr. Barlow 
complains, that the tone of religious conversation is much 
lowered in the present age, and thatit is difficult for a religious 
man to make his meaning intelligible without giving disgust, 
or to be useful without causing irritation. 

. The, following metaphor seems the genuine offspring of a 
love-feast. It relates to a Christian :— 


‘6 Ho is cheerful in a well-srounded hope, and looks not for ex. 
S* tacies, till that hope be swallowed up in fruition.” Vol. I. 
p- 64, 


The author, indeed, is not always happy at illustration. It 
is said, (Vol. I. p. 339.) ** The same lawyer never dhinks of 
“¢ presiding both in the King’s-Bench and in the Court of 
‘¢ Chancery.” Now this is vouching rather too readily for 
the conscience of lawyers. It is certain, they are not allowed 
te unite these offices, but who can say they never wish to doso? 
Another unfortunate metaphor occurs at Vol. I. p. 40, where 
it is said, of company at Sir John Belficld’s, ““ The rest of the 
“¢ party were in general of quite a different calibre.” Some 
people might be wicked enough to say, this is making a bore 
of the party. 

Some blunders now and then occur too, but one is particu- 
larly ‘curious. In the same page, (Vol. I. p 40,) aman, 
whose opinions are controverted, is piqued that he meets 
no opposition. In such a work, no one would think of looking 
for false grammar ; and yet, besides many instances of inele- 
gant construction which might be pointed out, the reader will 
actually find (Vol. II. p. 348) that Dr. Barlow “ finds Sir 
¢ John and J sitting in the library.” 
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‘The attempts at wit are miserable, at humour worse. No- 
thing can be flatter than the scene described, Vol. I. p. 44; 
nothing can be more absurd, except the characters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton, (Vol. 1. p. 241,) those victims of sensibility, 
who smuggle the apothecary into their house, and take physic 
by stratagem, that they might not give alarm to each other’s 
tenderness. 

The evident tendency of this work, (for to all, who peruse 
it with the slightest attention, this tendency must be evident,)} 
is to render and enforce the doctrines and practice of those, 
whom the world in general calls Methodists. How far this 
would improve the condition of society, is not necessary here 
to enquire: it is equally unnecessary to examine the justice of 
the world’s hostile opinions with repect to Methodism. It is 
sufficient, that such opinions exist, and that it is the ebject of 
this author to undermine them. It is stated in precise and 
positive terms, that Mr. Stanley, the vehicle through whom 
the author’s principles are promulgated, is what the worid 
calls a Methodist, and by representing himas so perfect a model 
of virtue, it is evidently intended to shew that the world is 
mistaken in its opinion of Methodism. Theauthor’s own ob- 
servation on Rousseau’s Savoyard Vicar is perfectly in point 
to this purpose. ‘* He is exhibited as a model of goodness, in 
“ order to exalt the scanty faith and unsound doctrines, of 
*¢ which he is made the teacher.”” Vol. [I]. p. 12. The most 
dangerous pit may be covered with roses. Mr. Stanley ap- 
pears to approve the religion of the Established Church, and 
to find fault with Methodists : so might a man, who wished to 
pick your pocket, declaim on the sin of petty larceny. There 
is.a good deal of jesuitical artifice in Mr. Stanley’s enumera- 
tion of what the world calls infallible symptoms of Methodism, 
Vol. Il. p. 261. It indicates a wish, on the part of the au- 
thor, to arrogate for the Methodists every virtue, at tue ex- 
pence of the rest of the community. Until it shall be thought 
necessary, however, to reform the present establishment, and 
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until all our bishops shall be sufficiently enlightened and con- 
versant with the doctrines of Methodism to be fit to become its 
apostles, it will be a duty incumbent on all those, who, have 
the welfare and happiness of their country at heart, to watch 
such attempts as the present, and endeavour to repel them. 
The attack is more dangerous as being of so insidious g nature : 
it works by mine and sap. It assumes the appearance of en- 
tertainment, and the author’s own objection (Vol. II. p. 10) 
to Hobbes and Bolingbroke, to Voltaire and Gibbon, for mix- 
ing irreligion in their works, perfectly applies :—‘ W hatever 
‘«¢ is mixed up with our amusements Is swallowed with more 
‘¢ danger, because with more pleasure and less suspicion than 
“ any thing which comes under a graver name and more seri- 
“ ous shape.” Ca Less isin many hands: my duty is to say 
~—Cageat emptor. 
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Susan. Q2vols. 12mo. §s. 

The Dominican. A Romance; of which the principal Traits 
are taken from Events relating to a Family of Distinction, which 
emigrated from France during the Revolution. By Captain T. 
Williamson. 3vols. 12mo. 15s. 

The Cottage of Merlin Vale. A Rational, Moral, Sentimen- 
tal, Literary, and Enteriaining History, founded on Facts. 
2vols. 10s. 

The Kuglish Brothers; or, Anecdotes of the Howard Family. 
4vols. 12mo. 1i. Is. 

Laughton Priory. By Gabrielli. -4 vols. 12mo. II. 

Levity and Sorrow. A German Story. By M. A. Bianchi. 
2vols. 12mo. 10s. 

The Irish Guardian; or, Errors of Eccentricity. By Mrs. 
Macienzie, 3vols. 12mo. 15s. 

John de Lancaster. By Richard Cumberland, Esq. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 11. Is. 

The Soldier’s Orphan. By Mr. Costello. 3 vols. 12mo. 
13s. 6d. 

The Irish Chieftain and his Family. By Theodore Melville, 
Esq. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 

Matilda Montfort. By Peter Peregrine, Esq. 4 vols. 11. Is. 

London; or, Truth without Treason, By T. Lathom, Esq. 
4 vols. 12mo. Li, 2s, 


POETRY. 

An Elegiac Tribute to the Memory of Sir John Moore. By 
Mrs. Cockle. 2s. 

The Muses’ Bower, embellished with the Beauties of English 
Poetry. 4 vols. small 8vo. Il. 4s. 

Poemata Selecta Italorum; qui seculo decimo sexto Latine 
scripserunt. Nonnullis Annotationibus illustrata. 10s. 6d. 

Gertrude of Wyoming: or, the Pennsylvanian Cottage ; and 
other Poems. By Thomas Campbell. 4to. Il. 5s. 

Hore Lonice. A Poem: descriptive of the Ionian Islands, 
and Part of the adjacent Coast of Greece. With a Postscript, 
containing Observations on the Romaic, or modern Greek Lan- 
guage, as spoken in the lonian Islands, By Walter Rodwell 
Wright, Esq. some time His Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General 
fir the Republic of the Seven Islands. $8vo. 4s. 

Royal Love Lyrics from Royal Love Letters, with Notes and 
Illustrations. 2s. 6d, ! 
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Rudegar, the Dane. A Legendary Tale. By Eaglesfield 
Smith, Esq. 2s. 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated into English Blank Verse. 
By the Rev. James Morrice, A.-M. 2 vols. 8vo. U. Is. 

Sonnets of the Eighteenth Century, and other small Poems. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

The Thespiad ; a Critique on the principal Dramatie Perform. 
ers. 2s. 6d. 

The Four Slaves of Cythera. A Romance, in Ten Cantos. 
Ry the Rev. Robert Bland. 8vo. 9s. 

The Bibliomania: an Epistle to Richard Heber, Esq. By 
John Ferriar, M.D. 2s. 

Poems Sacred to Love and Beauty. By Hugh Downman, M.D. 
2vols. 10s. 6d. 

The Scotiad; or, Wise Men of the North. A Serio-Comic 
and Satiric Poem. 3s. 6d. 

A Translation from the Latin of Vanier. Book XV. upon 
Fish. By the late Rev. John Duncombe, of Christ-Church Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With a brief Introduction, and Passages from 
English Writers, selected as Notes. 

Europe: Lines on the present War. By Reginald Heber, 
A.M. 2s. 

English Bards and Scottish Reviewers: a Satire, with Notes. 4s. 

Latin and English Poems, Translations, &c. By the Rev. 
Richard Burnett. Svo. 3s. 

The Holidays; or, Application Rewarded and Indolence Dis- 
graced. Is. 

Military Promotions ; or, the Duke and his Dulcinea. <A Sati- 
tical Poem. 2s. 6d. 


POLITICS, 

A Correct and Authentic Copy of the Evidence taken before 
the House of Commons, on the Charges exhibited against his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York; in which are included, seve. 
ral Documents that have not yet appeared before the Public. Co- 
pied verbatim from the Minutes of the House. 8yvo. 19s, 

A Summary Review of the Evidence upon the Charges adduced 
against his Royai Highness the Duke of York. - 1s 

State of the Foreign Affairs of Great Britain for the Year 
1809. By Gould Francis Leckie, Esq. 2s. 

An Heroic Epistle to G. L. Wardle, Esq. on his Charges pre- 
ferred against his Royal Highness the Duke of York. 2s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the King’s Supremacy, and of the Rise, Progress, 
and Results of the Supremacy of the Pope, in different Ages and 
Nations, so far as relates to Civil Affairs. By Thomas Brooke 
Clarke, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Reflections on the Appointment of Dr. Milner as the Political 
Agent of the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland. By the Rev. 
*“homas Elrington, D.D. 1s. tid. | 
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Debates in both Houses of Parliament on the Catholic Petition, 
on Wednesday the 25th, and Friday the 27th May 1808. 8vo. 5s. 

The Corrected Speeches of Mr. Wardle, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Adam, Sir Francis Burdett, 
Mr, Croker, Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Wilberforce, Lord Folk- 
stone, Mr. Yorke, Mr. Canning, &c. &c. in the House of Com. 
mons, on Mr. Wardle’s Charges against His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 8vo. 

The Orders in Council, and the American Embargo, beneficial 
to the Political and Commercial Interests of Great Britain. By 
Lord Sheffield. 8vo. Qs. 

A Correct Report of the Speech, delivered by Sir Francis Burs 
dett, Bart. inthe House of Commons, on Monday, 13th Mareh, 
3809, on the Conduct of the Duke of York. 1s. 

A Letter to $. Whitbread, Esq. M.P. on the late Occurrences 
in Spain and Portugal. 

A View of the Natural, Political, and Commercial Circum. 
stances of Ireland. By Thomas Newenham, Fsq. 4to. 11.7s. 

A View of the Political Situation of Upper Canada, ia which 
her Physical Capacity is stated; the Means of diminishing her 
Burdens, increasing her Value, and securing her Connection with 
Great Britain, are fully considered. By John Mills Jackson, 3s. 

Certain Accusations, brought recently by Irish Papists, against 
British and Lrish Protestants of every denomination examined. By 
Thomas Kipling, D.D. Dean of Peterborough. 3s. 

A Letter to Mrs, Clarke, on her late Connection with the 
Duke of York, and the Charges brought against his Royal High. 
ness in the House of Commons by G. L. Wardle, Esq. 3s. 

The Investigation of the Charges brought against his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York by G. L. Wardle, Esq. M.P. for 


, Oakhampton, Devon; with the Evidence at large, and the Re. 


marks of the Members. In Numbers. 12mo. 6d. each. 

A Circumstantial Report of the Evidence and Proceedings upon 
the Charges preferred against his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, in the Capacity of Commander-in-Chief, by G. L. Wardle, 
Esq. M.P. before the Honourable House of Commons. With 
Portraits. 8vo. 14s. 6d. 


The Reign of Cytherea; a Defence of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 

An Attempt to elucidate the pernicious Consequences of a De- 
viation from the Principles of the Ordersin Council. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Henry Petty, by a 
Member of the University of Cambridge. 2s. 

Hints to both Parties; or, Observations on the Proceedings in 
Parliament upon the Petitions against the Orders in Council, &c. 
2s, 6d. 


A Memoir on the Affairs of Spain, 1s. 6d, 
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The Exposé; or, Napoleon Unmasked, in a condensed State. 
ment of his Career and Atrocities. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Six Letters on the Subject of Dr. Milner’s Explanation, re. 
lating to the Proposal in the last Session of Parliament for admit. 
ting the King’s Veto in the Election of Roman Catholic Bishops. 
3s. 

The Royal Veto, in the Appointment of the Irish Roman Ca. 
tholic Prelacy, considered in Reply tothe Right Rev. Dr. Milner’s 
Letter to a Parish Priest. 2s, 6d. 


THEOLOGY—SERMONS. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Sydney Smith, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

A Series of Discourses on the Principles of Religious Beliefs, 
as connected with Human Happiness and Improvement. By the 
Rev. R. Morehead, A.M. Junior Minister of the Episcopal Cha- 
pel, Cowgate, Edinburgh. 8vo, Qs. 

A Discourse preached in the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edin. 
burgh, February 9, 1809, being the Day appointed by his Ma. 
jesty for a General Fast. By Archibald Allison, LL.B. Preben- 
dary of Sarum, &c. and Senior Minister of that Chapel. 1s. 

A Portraiture of Methodism: being an impartial View of the 
Rise, Progress, Doctrines, Discipline, and Manners of the 
Wesleyan Methodists. In a Series of Letters, addressed to a 
Lady. By Joseph Nightingale. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Grounds on which the Church of England separated from 
the Church of Rome re-considered, in a View of the Romish 
Doctrine of the Eucharist; with an Explanation of the Antepe- 
nultimate Answer in the Church Catechism. By Shute, Bishop of 
Durham. ls. 

Treatises on the Seventy Years’ Captivity of the Jews, foretold 
by Jeremiah ; and particularly on the Seventy Weeks’ Prophecy 
of Daniel ; the Truth of which is at last demonstrated. By the 
Rev. J. Thorold. Qs. 

A Letter from a Country Clergyman to his Parishioners; in 
which are considered a few of the Arguments and Practices of some 
of the Modern Dissenters. By the Rev. John Nance, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Hewlett’s Bible. Parts I11. and IV. 7s. each. Large paper, 9s. 

Paganism and Christianity Compared. In a Course of Lectures 
to the King’s Scholars, at Westminster, in the Years 1806-7, and 8. 
By John freland, D.D. Prebendary and Sub-Dean of Westin. 
ster. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Star in the East. A Sermon delivered in the Parish Church 
of St, James, Bristol, Feb. 26, 1809, for the Benefit of the So. 
ciety for Missions to Africa and the East. By the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan, LL.D. 1s. 6d. * 

A Dissertation on the Logos of St. John: comprehending the 
Substance of Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 
By Richard Laurence, LL D. Rector of Mersham, Kent. 3s, 
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Intolerance the Disgrace of Christians, not the Fault of the 
Religion. By the Rev. Christopher Wyvill. 2s. 6d. 

Hints to the Public and the Legisiature, on the Nature and Ef. 
fect of Evangelical Preaching. By a Barrister. Part Ll. 4s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Cchurch of Stillorgan, on 
Sunday Oct. 30, 1808, at the Request of the Stillorgan Charitable 
Institution for Promoting the Comfort of the Poor. By the Rev. 
Robert Dealtry, LL.D. *Prebendary of Wickiow. ts. 6d. 

The Alexandrian School; or, a Narrative of the first Christian 
Professors in Alexandria, with Observations on the Influence the 
still maintain over the Established Church. By M, Jerningham. 2s, 

Remarks on the Nature and Design of the Sufierings of Christ. 
By the Rev. J. Harris. 

A Sermon, preached before the Ancient and Honourable Socie. 
ty of Free and Accepted Masons of England, in the Parish Church 
of St. Mary, Islington, on Monday, June 27, 1808, by the Rev. 


Edward tea , M.D. Rector of St. Mary’s, W allingford, Berks, 
and Grand Chaplain to the Fraternity. as,” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
A History of Brecknockshire. By Theophilus Jones, Deputy 


Registrar of the Archdeaconry of Brecon. 3 vols. royal 4to. With 
numerous Plates, 71. 9s. Gd. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
Summer Excursions through Parts of England and Wales, By 
Eliz. Isabella Spence. 2vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


A Tour through Cornwall, in the Autumn of 1808. By the 
Rev, Richard Warner, 9s. 





INDEX. 





ABERCROMBY (General), passage 
in Marmion alluding to him, 118, 
119, 

Achilles, common error concerning the 
fiction of his being invulnerable, 60. 
—his conduct gentlemanlike, 61. 

/Eneul, its purposes, 59, 60.—com- 
pared with the [liad, 61.—the games 
in the fifth book, 61. 

Ana, the title of some old collections 
of literary scraps, 126. 

Antiquarianism, remark of bishop War- 
burton concerning, 201. 

Antique style in poetry, injudiciousness 
of the late attempts to revive it, 83 
to 89. 

Argyle (Earl of), his unsuccessful en- 
terprise in the reign of James the 
Second, 276.—contrast between him 
and the duke of Monmouth, 273. 


B. 

Bannantine’s Joc Miller, 122.—wit 
very rare among the ancients, 122. 
its history traced through Aristo- 
phanes, Martia!, and Hierocles, 123 ; 
Lucian, poets-laureat, 124; court 
and city fools, 125; Ana, and jest- 
books, 126.—-Mr. Bannantine’s book 
contains little besides old jokes, 128. 
unjust charge of a scarcity of wit 
among the Svotck, 125.—several 
puffs given by Mr. Bannantine, in 
the form of jests, &c. 131, 132.— 
general character of his publication, 
132.—directions for jesting in com- 
pany, 133 to 135. 

Baxter (Richard), persecution of this 
reverend dissenter, 272. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, estimate of 
their dramatic merit, 44. 

Benefit-societies to be encouraged, 398. 

Blank verse, whether exclusively the 
proper metre for epic poems, 256 
to 258. 

Brieu (Mr.), his review of Roscoe’s 
Leo X. 164—of Newenham’s Cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, 322. 

BoiLeau (Mr.), his review of Sonnen- 


berg’s Donatoa, 65.—of D’ Aguila’s 
Reign of Gustavus ITT., 135— of 
Eberhard’s German Synonymes, 282. 

Bolingbroke, extract coneerning him 
from Bishop Warburton’s Letters, 
189. 

Book-making, secret of this art, 168. 

Brazils ; this country an ilustration of 
the little influence of mere physical 
advantages, on the progress of com- 
merce, 326. 

Bryant (Mr.), his hypothesis concerning 
the ancient mythulogy considered, 
259. 


C. | 

Candour, synonymical elucidations of 
this word and its equivalents, 293 to 
296. 

Capital punishments, arguments against 
them considered, 179, 180. 

Carving, directions for, 34-—is a fine 
subject fora didactic poem, 36. 

Catholte “‘ equalization, a more correct 
phrase than emancipation, 177.— 
considerations on the cisims of the 
Catholics, 177, 178.——the penal sta- 
tutes against the Catholics consider- 
ed in their causes and effects, 353, 
SO4. 

Ceci’s Memoirs of Newton, 146.—dis- 
play equally the disgusting absurdi- 
ties of methodism, anJ the serious 
evils to be apprehended from it, 
146.—the established ciurch de- 
graded and endangered by the ad- 
mission of such men as Mr, Newton 
among its ministeis, 147.—higotry 
and irritability of the fanatics, 147. 
—profligacy of the early part of Mr. 
Newton's life, 148.—evea then he 
was distinguished for his vanity, 148. 
—his narratives of the special inter- 
ferences of Providence in his benalf, 
very suspicions!y detailed, 143.—hus 
pretensions display less the weakness 
of vanity than the guilt of ancharita- 
bleness, 150.—constant tendency of 
Calvinistie methodism.to pervert the 
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and enfeeble the powers of the mind, 
151.—Mr. Newton serves on-board 
a man of war, and afterward in a 
slave-ship ; his depravity in these 
situations, 151, 15z.—he is suddenly 
metamorp)osed into a religious cha- 
racter, 153.—metiodism, tie reli- 
gion of fear, 153.—tiie claim of the 
enthusiasts to mspir:tion not admis- 
sible, 153, 154, but on the contrary 
impious, and the teeling referable to 
a nervous melancholy, 155.—their 
argument not mended by calling this 
melancholy the etiect, and not the 
cause, of their religiousness, 156.— 
Mr. Newton’s deliverance from sin 
leads him to return to a slave-ship, 
156.—his “ sweet hours of divine 
communion” in this situation, 156, 
157.—ingeniously reconciles his me- 
thodistical principles with his desire 
of a situation in the church, 157.— 
his reasons for wishing to become a 
minister at all, unsatisfactory, 158.— 
his egotism in the or disgusted 
the respectable part of his hearers, 
‘159,—his own narrative, in this work, 
often trifling, 160.—Mr. Cecil’s lite- 
rary merit equal to that of his proto- 
type, 160.—the elect not to be 
judged by the same rules as other 
men, 160.—neither their style, vera- 
city, nor reasoning, to be impeached, 
161.—present and increasing num- 
ber of the methodists, 161.—their 
systematic activity, address, and con- 
venient latitude of conscience, 162. 
—the particular evils of methodism, 
not balanced by its general ten- 
alency, 163.—in the hour of conflict, 
the groanings of the ‘Tabernacle will 
be atfended to in preference to the 
call of patriotism, 163. 

Century, Mr. Scott’s curious illustra- 
trations of the question concerning 
its close, 55. 

Charles I., Mr. Fox’s sentiments con- 
cerning his execution, 21 to 23. 

Charles II., Mr. Fox’s character of 
him, 25 to 27. ; 

Charles XII doubt coucerning the 
manner of his death, 156. 

Chatterton. See Davis. 

Christianity, the purity of its morality 
utterly defies all the systems of the 
heathen philosophers, 260. 

Charchill (Lord), object of his embassy 
to Paris, 269, 270. 

CxiarkE (Mr.), his review of Cecil’s 
Memoirs of Newton, 146. 


Celebs in Search of a Wife, 424.—pro- 
per title for this work, 425.—its 
genuine character not that of a 
novel, 423.~-some account of the 
plan and story, 430.—it is in reality 
a methodistical publication. 

Coleridge (Mr.), reflections by late 
writer on his monody to the memory 
of Chatterton, 225, 226. 

Commerce, its growth depends more 
upon moral than upon physical 
causes, 526, 327. 

Corn, consideration of the exportation- 
act of the Irish parliament, 344.— 
general examination of the question 
of exportation-bounties, 346. 

Cookery. See Domestic. 

Criticism, consideration of the advan: 
tage or otherwise of its being anony- 
mous, ii.—of the practice of under- 
rating the talents of contemporary 
writers, ili, iv.—of professions of 
impartiality, v.—critics as fallible as 
other writers ; illustration of anony- 
mous criticism, 195, 

Crowe (Mr.) his review of Celebs 
in Search of a Wife, 424. 

CUMBERLAND (Mr.), his review of Mr, 
-Fox’s History, 7, 265.—-of Bishop 
Warburton’s Letters, 182.—-account 
of Mr. Townsend’s projected epic 
poem to be intitled Armageddon, 
73. 


D. 

D’Aguila’s Reign of Gustavus IIT. 
135.—tha’ king’s reign an important, 
subject of history, 133.—his personal 
qualities, 136.—general character of 
this work, 136.-—doubt concerning 
the death of Charles XII., 136.— 

accession of Gustavus, and early 
period of his government, 137,— 
memorable revolution in 1772, 137. 
the king’s tender anxiety at that crisis, 
for the glory of his nation, 138.—de- 
ficiencies in this history, 138.—war 
with Russia from 1788 to 1790, 138, 
141.—infractions on the peace of 
Westphalia ; error with respect to 
Prussia, 139.—political state of Prus- 
sia in 1787, 139, 140.—-geographical 
description of Finland, 140-—deteat 
of the Russian fleet ; peace, 141.— 
loyalty of the inhabitants of Finland, 
14z.—death of the king, 142.—his 
character, 143.—commerce essenti- 
ally necessary to Sweden, 143,—a 
taste for theatrical representations 
introduced by Gustavus, 143,—lie 
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was not happy in his family, 144,— 
alleged anecdote concerning Frede- 
rick II. of Prussia, false, 144.—mis- 
takes in foreign names and words, 
145.—laudable expression of an ab- 
horrence of crooked politics, 145.— 
prudent motto, however, 145. 


Dance’s Collection of Portraits, 303.— 


principles of this work, 304.—the 
engravings have been made from 
mere sketches, 305.—examination of 
the articles: portrait of lord Orford, 
306 ; of Mr. Steevenis, 307 ; of major 
Rennell, 307; of the bishop of 
Downe, 308 ; of Mr. Boswell, 308 ; 
of Mr. Moore, 308—the faces all in 
profile, and all looking the same 
way, 309. 


Davis’s Life of Chatterton, 223.—the 


events of Chatterton’s life have given 
an exaggerated degree of importance 
to every thing concerning him, 223. 
—design of the author, aud his exe- 
cution of it, 224.—his criticism on 
Mr. Coleridge’s monody to the me- 
mory of Chatterton, 225, 226.—his 
fierce and sweeping indignation, 226. 
sketch of Chatterton’s history and 
character, 228.—incident of open- 
ing the coffer of Mr. Canynge, 230. 
—the devotees of Chatterton dis- 
cover importance even in his little- 
nesses, 235.—tone of some of the 
writers on the question of the Row- 
Jey poems, 237.—comparison of the 
difficulties on both sides of the ques- 
tion, 237, 238.—examination of the 
circumstances attending the first 
communication of the poems ; argu- 
ments of the Anti-Rowleians, 238,— 
arguments, and evidence internal and 
external, on the opposite side, 240. 
—summary of the latter, 250. 


Domestic Cookery, (New System of,) 


28. great importance and interest of 
the art of cookery, 29.—pathetic 
complaint of the authoress, 30.— 
occasional stateliness and obliquity 
of her style, 31, 35.—directions for 
carving, 33, 34.—an instance of the 
inhumanity of tlie authoress, 36, 37. 
—her table of contents, and disser- 
tation on home-brewery and sauces, 
37.—her scale of dinners, 39, 40. 


Dream, miraculous one suspiciously 


detailed by a methodist, 148 to 150. 
E 


Eberhard’s German Synonymes, 282.— 


considerations on synonymy, 282.— 


general character of this work, 283. 


—the author’s definition of syno- 


nymy, 284.—advantages of synony- 
mous words, 285.—distinctions re- 
specting some English and German 
words that might be supposed sifui- 
lar, 286.—specimens of the execu- 
tion of this work; article on the 
German terms for hat! and hailstones, 
287 ; on those for fancy and imagina- 
tion, 288 ; eloquent and a synonyme, 
289 ; vain and proud, 290 ; now and 
at present, 292 ; candour and its syno- 
nymes, 293, 294; happy and its syno- 
nymes, 297.—some of the etymolo- 
gies objectionable, 299.—errors of” 
omission and arrangement, 300,— 
utility to be derived from a compa- 
rative view of English, French, and 
German synonymes, 301, 502. 


Education, its process to be wonder- 


fully improved by the era anticipa- 
ted by the modern philosophy, 181, 


Eloquent ; elucidation of the German 


equivalents for this term and a syno- 
nyme, 289. 


Elton’s Translation of Hesiod, 254.— 


is the first complete English transla- 
tion of that poet, 255.—such a work 
is not likely ever to become popu- 
lar, 255.—the translator’s reasons 
for using rhyme in some of the 
pieces, and blank verse in others, 
255.—has introduced in his mytho- 
logical notes a studied defence of 
Mr. Bryant’s hypothesis, 259.—re- 
marks on the morality of Hesiod, 
260.—execution of this translation, 
261.—compared in some passages 
with that of Cooke, 261, 262.—the 
notes, 263. 


Extempore preaching, particular objec- 


tions to it, 159. 


F 


Fancy and imagination, synonymical 


elucidation of the German equiva- 
lents for these terms, 288. 


Finland, geographical description of, 


140.—loyalty of the inhabitants, 
142. 


Fools ; ancient establishment of court- 


fools, 125 ; of city-fools, 125. 


Fox's History of the Early Part of the 


Rein of James, {1.7.—cannot yet be 

criticised with impartiality, 8.—the 

propriety of publishing it consider- 

ed, 9.—various literary projects of 

the author, 10, 11.—lis opmion on 

the practice of appeuding notes to 
4 
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historical compositions, 12.—faults 
of style in tlie introductory chapter, 
45.—his reasonings on the increas- 
ing power and influence of the house 
of commons, 16.—condemns lord 
Strafford, 19, v’.—his sentiments 
concerning the civil war, and the 
execution of Charles I., 20.—dis- 
approves the remark of Hume on 
the condemnation and execution of 
Sydney, 24.—character of Charles 
II., 26.—death of that king, and 
accession of James, 265.—Hume’s 
character of James considered, 266, 
proclamation and early declaration 
of James, 268.—first acts of his go- 
vernment ; accepts a pecuniary gift 
from France, 269.—embassy of lord 
Churchill to Paris, 69.—James le- 
vies the customs and excise without 
the authority of parliament, 270.— 
his conduct in publishing that Charles 
had died a papist, 271.—persecution 
of the protestant dissenters, parti- 
cularly of Baxter, 272.—Mr. Fox 
studiously represents James as prin- 
cipally influenced by a passion for 
arbitrary power, 275; this how- 
ever was subordinate to lis bigotry, 
274.—persecution of the cenventi- 
clers in Scotland, 275.—attempts of 
the earl of Argyle, and of the duke 
of Monmouth, .276.—the king's last 
interview with Monmouth, 279.— 
style of this work, 281. 

Frederick If. of Prussia, alleged anec- 
dote concerning him false, 144, 


H. 

Hail and hailstones, synonymical elu- 
cidatjon of the German equivalents 
for these wortis, 287. 

Happy; elucidation of the German 
equivalent’ for this word and its 
synonymes, 297 to 299, 

Herodotus, consideration of his history 
as a model for historians, 171. 

Hesiod. See Elton. 

Hicrocles approaches nearer than any 
other ancient writer to the modern 
ideas of drollery and humour, 123. 

Hume, his digressions not unnecessa- 
rily numerous or extensive, 169, 170. 
—his sceptical writings treated with 
contempt by bishop Warburton, 189, 
190.—his character of James II. 
considered, 266 to 268. 

Hurd, Bishop. See Warburton. 


I. 

Iliad, judicious remarks concerning, 
59. 

Inchbald’s British Theatre, 413.—con- 
sideration of Mrs. Inchbald’s re- 
marks on the Comedy of Errors, 
413; on Romeo and Juliet, 414 ; on 
King John, 415; on Richard the 
Third, 415; on the First Part of 
Henry the Fourth, 415 ; on the Mer- 

‘. chaut of Venice, 416; on Henry the 
Fifth, Much Ado about Nothing, 
and As You Like it, 447; on the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Henry the 
Eighth, Measure for Measure, and 
the Winter’s Tale, 418; on King 
Lear, and Cymbeline, 419 ; on Mac- 
beth, Julius Ceesar, Anthony and 
Cleopatra, and Coriolanus, 420; on 
Othello, and the Tempest, 421; on 
the Twelfth Night, 522.—general 
character of Mrs. Inchbald’s criti- 
cism, 422. 

Ingram’s Disquisitions on Population, 
reviewed as an answer to Mr. Mal- 
thus’s Essay. See Population, 

Ireland. See Newenham. 


J. 

James IT. See Fox. 

Jarrold’s Dissertations on Man, review- 
ed as an answer to Mr. Malthus’s 
Essay on Population. See Popula- 
tion. 

Jeffreys (Judge), his infamous conduct 
in the persecution of Baxter, 272, 
273. 

Jesiing, directions for this practice in 
company, 133 te 135. 

Joe Miller, a dull fellow whose name 
was given in jest, to books of jests, 
127.—his. epitaph, 127. See also 
Mannantine, 

Johnson (Dr.), remarks on his criticisna 
of Milton’s Lycidas, 225. 


K. 
Killigrew (Thomas), the editor of an 
old collection of jests, &c. 126. 


L. 

Lanpseer (Mr.), his review of 
Dance’s Collection of Portraits, 303.. 

Language, its gradual approach from 
its rudest elements toward pérfec- 
tion, 282. 

LucretiaBorgia, the story of her un 
chastity rests on good authority, 174 
to 176. 











INDEX. 


M. 

Man is a cooking animal, 29. 

Methodist, one outrageous if the ser- 
vice of the Tabernacle encroaches 
on his dinner-hour, 38. See also 
Cecil. 

Middleton (Dr.), extracts concerning 
him from Bishop Warburten’s Let- 
ters, 186 to 190. 

Milton, remark concerning Dryden’s 
hexastich on him, 58.—an undue 
degree of veneration ofien paid to 
him, 199 to 201. 

Monk (General), his character, 56. 

Moambuth (Duke of), his unsuccessful 
enterprise, in the reign of James II. 
278.—-his last interview with James, 
279, 230. 

Mythology (classical), estimate of its 
value in modern poetry, 56. 


N. 

Newenkam’s View of the Circumstan- 
ces of Arenas 322.— object of this 
work, 32 3.—natural advantages of 
that country for commerce, 323.— 
consequent expectations of the au- 
thor, 324,—his conclusions on this 

subject not supported by history, 

325.—the progress of commerce de- 
pends more upon moral than upon 
physical causes ; case of Ireland in 
the former respect, 327,.—examina- 
tion of the opinion ascribing tie long- 
continued barbarism of Ireland to 
the policy of Englaud, 329 ;—of the 
complaint that the manufactures ot 

Ireland have been suppressed by 

arbitrary laws in order to favour 

those of England, 332.—the author 
fails in his statement of Irish acts 
favourable to British merchandize, 

241 ;—as also in enumeraiing what 

he calls illusive acts of the parlia- 

ment of Ireland; 34¢.—the latter in- 
stanced particularly in the act to 
encourage the exportation of corn, 
344.—general consideration of the 
question of exportation bounties, 
346,—the author's list of illusory acts 
comprehends alse those concerning 
internal navigation, 349; the fishe- 
ries, and the exportation of Irish 
timber, 350.—his statement of acts 
beneficial to the export trade of 

{reland, but occasioned only by 

necessity, 351—religious enmity as- 

serted by him to be the remote 
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cause that has prevented the im- 
provement of Ireland; examination 
of this opinion, 352, 353. 

Notes, consideration of the practice of 
appending them to any kind of wri- 
ting, 12 to 14. 

Now and at present, synonymical eluci- 
dation of the German equivalents for 
these terms, 292. 


¥. 

Pasture-land, illustration of the vame of 
its produce in Ireland, 352. 

Persecution (religious) considered, 354. 

Poetry, in what respects superior to 
painting, 120, 121. 

Poets-laureat, their establishment very 
ancient, 124. 

Poor-laws, considered, 401 to 412. 

Pope (the poet), passages concerning 
him in bishop Warburton’s Letters, 
198. 

Pope; Distinction between his charac- 
ter, and that of the King of England, 
as supreme head of the church, 178, 
179. 

Population, Answers to Mr. Malthus’s 
work on, 355,-—long period of dark- 
ness concermnmg the science of poli- 
tical economy, 355.—important im- 
provements in this respect, in mo- 
dern times, 355-—general character 
of these Answers to Mr. Malthus 
357.—principles and plan of his essay, 
357 ; ratios of the increase of popu. 
lation and of subsistence, 357 ;--- 
checks to the former, 362. _—argu- 
ment offered to Mr. Malthus, in 
reply to the ebjection against the 
interference of the state in enforcing 
the preventive check, 363.—sum- 
mary of Mr. Malthus’s theory, 365. 
—his view of the English poor-laws, 
366—character of his work, 367.~ 
allegations against him, how sup- 
ported ; impiety, 358 ; inhemanity, 
372 ; futility, 375 : self-contradiction, 
530. — consideration whether his 
main principle would be sound ia 
practice, 385.—ounly means by which 
a more numerous population ean be 
made permanent,333,—objections to 
the dissuasives from early marriages, 
answered, 586,—Mr. Malt l.us's prin- 
ciple favourable to the iilita:y 
strength of a staie, 588 ; and to gene- 
ral happiness, 389.—the preventive 
check, and the production of an in- 
creased quantity of the means of 
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subsistence, should both be encou- 
raged ; even when the operation of 
the fermer may have rendered the 
latter not immediately necessary, 
391.—consideration of the questions 


of emigration, of diverting the quan- 
tity of human food to other purposes, 


and of the importation of food, 392, 
393,—the two great, safe, and per- 
manent methods of increasing sub- 
sistence, 396.—allotment of waste 
lands to poor cottagers, reconmen- 
ded, 396.— encouragement of bene- 
fit-societies, 598,—abolition of ale- 
houses and gin-shops, 399. — difiu- 
sion of knowledge, 400.—the pvor- 
laws, and substitutes for them, 
considered, 401. 

Prussia, its political state in 1787, 1-40. 

Puffs, steal upon us in numberiess dis- 
guises, 129.—some curious exam- 
ples, 130, 131-—two from a jest- 
book, 131, 132. 

Pye (Mr.), his review of Scott’s edi- 
tion of Dryden, 42. — of Elton’s 
Translation of Hesiod, 254.—of Inch- 
bald’s British Theatre, 413. 


R. 

Ricarps (Mr.), his review of Rus- 
sell’s Treatise on Scrofula, 310. 

Roscoe’s Life and Pontificate of Leo 
X., 164.—is a multifarious com- 
pound of history and biography, 164. 
—these two classes of writing shonld 
not be mixed, 165.—proper title for 
this work, 165.—the numerous di- 
gressions are dull and disjointed, 
165, 166.—enumeration of the prin- 

, cipal contents, 166.—secret of the 
art of book-making, 168.—the au- 
thor’s justification of his plan consi- 
dered, 169.—the principal historical 
facts are disadvantageously re-told 
from former writers, 172.—the new 
information is of a trifling kind, 173.-- 
many of the facts and arguments not 
founded on sufficient authority, 174. 
—the author abandons his own prin- 
ciples of credibility, in maintaining 
the chastity of Lucretia Borgia, 174, 
has made his book a vehicle for his 
private opinions in government and 
religion, 176: instanced in the Ca- 
tholic question, 177 ; m an apparent 
partiality for popery, 178.—donbt 
whetker even this partiality is not 
merely pohtical, 179.—his argu- 
ments against capital punishments 


considered, 179.—his excessive sen- 
sibility on the subject of war, 180. 
—ridiculous censure on the present 
mode of education, 181.—style and 


general execution of this work, 182, 
Russell's Treatise on Scrofula, 310,— 


importance of the subject, and pecu- 
liar qualifications of the author for 
its illustration, 310.—hereditary na- 
ture of this disorder, 310.—its sym- 
ptoms and appearances, 311.—it is 
not confined to the lymphatic sys- 
tem, 311.—scrofular swellings of 
parts that are not glandular: the 
soft kind, 312 ; the firmer kind, 313; 
varieties, 313.—the prognosis, 314. 
proximate cause, and nature of scro- 
fula, 3i14.—occasional causes, 315.— 
method of cure: diet, exercise, &c. 
315, 316; medical treatment ; pur- 
gatives, 517; tonics, 318; specific 
remedies, 319; local treatment of 
particular symptoms, 319 ; modes of 
discussing scrofulous tumors, 520; 
treatment of enlarged  scrofulous 
glands, 321.—general character of 
this work, 321. 
S. 

Scipio, remark on the story of his con- 
tinence, 62. 

Scotch (the) unjustly charged with a 
deficiency of wit, 128. 

Scett’s Edition of Dryden, 42.—Dr. 
Warton was ill qualified for such an 
undertaking, 42.—an instance of 
Mr. Scott’s violation of the lucidus 
ordo, 43.—he injudiciously classes 
Shakspeare with Massinger, and with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 44.—mono- 
poly of the theatres, 45.—character 
of the heroic plays, 45.—Mr. Scott 
mistakes the terms hexameter and 
Alexandrine, 46.—his opinion of in- 
terweaving comic and tragic effect, 
46.—of Dryden’s ultimate choice of 
the Romish religion, 47.— refutation 
of some hypercriticism on the trans- 
lations from the ancient poets, 47, 
48,—remarks on the alterations of 
the Tempest, 49; on the State of 
Innocence, 50; on the Ail for Love, 
and on the Limberham, 51; on the 
Troilus and Cressida, and on the 
Duke of Guise, 52; on the Love 
Triamphant, 54.—Mr. Scott’s illus- 
trations of the question concerning 
the close ef the century, 55.—dis- 
tinction with regard to the ancient 
mythology, 56.~character of Monk, 
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56-—Dryden’s hexastich on Milton, 
58.— incorrect definition of the 
phrase ‘ shooting at rovers,” 58.— 
judicious observations concerning 
the Iliad, 59.—purpose of the - 
neid, 59, 60.—remark on the fiction 
of the invulnerability of Achilles, 60, 
—the Hneid compared with the 


liad, 61.—remark on the story of 
the continence of Scipio, 62.—gene- 
ral character of this work, 63. 

Scott’s Marmion, 62%.—the author's 
vicious style, and erroneous systeim, 
82.—his present, compared with tits 
former poem, 84.—his defence con- 
sidered, 86, 87.—detail of the fable, 
89.—examination of the plot and 
incidents, 96.—the battle of Flod- 
den, 101, 104.—examination of the 
characters, 105.—tiresome descrip- 
tions and details, 106.—several de- 
scriptions, however, excellent, 108. 
-——pathetic passages, 109.—affected 
display of knowledge, 110.—com- 
mon-place morality, 110.--exampies 
of faults of style and versification, 
111.—the ideas of tie opening lines, 
taken from the tragedy of Douglas, 
114.—the introductions examined, 
115.—the notes objectionably volu- 
minous, 119.—general character of 
this poem, 120. 

Scrofula. See Russell. 

Shakspeare,injudiciously classed by Mr. 
Scott with Massinger,. and with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 44. 

Shooting at rovers ; explanation of this 
phrase, 58. 

Slave-deuler, a methovdistical one, 156, 
157. 

Smitu (Mr. H. ), his review of Bane 
nantine’s Joe Miller, 122. 

Smiru (Mr. J.), his review of a New 
System of Domestic Cookery, 28, 
Smith (Sir Sidney), passage in Scott's 

Marmion alluding to him, 118. 

Sonnenberg’s Donatoa, an epic poem, 
65.—its plan, and execution, 65.— 
account of the author, 66.—analysis 
of the first six books, 67.—Satan’s 
speech to Abdul, 69.—Speech of 
Mammon, 71.—Abdul is advised to 
favour commerce, 72. 

Southey (Mr.), tone of his writings on 
the question of the Rowley Poems, 
237. 

Spenser, extract from his discourse 
on the state of Lreland, 328. 


Sweden. See D' Aguila. 

Sydney, Hume's remark on his Cone 
demnation aud execution ceusured, 
24, 25. 

Symmons, (Dr.) his review of Davis’s 
Life of Chattertun, 223, 

Synonymy, general considerations on, 
282 to 286, 

T. 

Theatrical representations, with what 
views a taste fur them was intro- 
duced into Sweden, by Gustavus 
ITl., 143, 144. 

Tillutson, bishop Warburton’s charac- 
ter of him, 198. 

Townsend (Mr, George), his projected 
epic poem to be entitled Armaged- 
dou, 73,—its originality, 73.—some 
account of Mr. Townsend, 74.—plan 
of the poem, 76.—specimens of its 
execution, im its present state, 3v, 
81. 

Translations from the ancient poets, 
refutation of some hypercriticism on 
them, 47, 48. 

Transubstantiation, Cicero writes a- 
gainst this doctrine, 57. 

Twiss (Mr.), his review of Scott's 
Marmion, 82—of several Answer’s 
to Malthus on Population, 395. 


V. 

Vain and proud, synonymical elucida- 
tion of the German equivalents fur 
these te:tns, 290. 

Vauxhall puffs, examples of some, 130, 


W. 

War, excessive sensibility of the mo- 
dera philosophy on this subject cou- 
sidered, 180. 

Warburton ( Bishop), his Letters to Dr. 
Hurd, 182.—ought to have been 
published soon after the writers 
death, 183, 196.—his partiality to 
Hurd, even when the latter was a 
young man, 184,.—these letters may 
be fairly trusted as a picture of the 
Writer's character, 184.—view which 
they give of him as a minister of the 
gospel, 185.—evidences of his religi- 
ous zeal: in his generous concern 
for his opponent Dr. Middleton, 
186; in urging Mr. Hurd to the d-- 
fence of religion, 187 in his invectives 
against Bolingbroke and similar wri- 
ters, 188 ; in his contempt of Hume, 
189 ; and his calmer reasonings « 
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gainst ioferior offenders, 190.—evi- 
dences of his spirit of candour, 192. 
—anecdote concerning the Divine 
Legation, 194.—his repartees, sar- 
casms, &c. 197.—remarks by him 
on vafious writers : Pope, Tillotson, 
Clarendon, aad Whiteiock, 198 ; on 
Ludlow, May, Sprigges, Hobbes’s 
history, Lauder, and Milton, 199.— 
undue degree of veneration some- 
times paid to Miiton, 200.—remarks 
on praise afforded to the dead, in 
depression of the living; on anti- 


quarianism, and on the condition of 


the inferior clergy, 201.—maxim on 
intercourse with the great, 202.— 
particular design in which the review 
of this work has been executed, 202, 


INDEX. 


Waste-lands, allotments of them, t® 
poor cottagers, recommended, 396, 
397. 

West-India planters, some ohserva- 
tions on their present distress, 336, 
Ite 

Wii, in the familiar acceptation of the 
terin, very rare ainong the ancients, 
132, 123. - 

Wolsey (cardinal), interprétation of a 
passage in Shakspeare concerning 
yim, 30. 

Woollen manufacture ; the policy of 
England in discountenancing that 
of Ireland, no less beneficial to the 
latter country than to all the rest 
of the empire, 354 to 341. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


The Third Number will be published on the First of 
August. : 
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